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Art. IL—UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JAMES HOGG, 
THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


[The following letters, descriptive of a tour which the Ettrick 
Shepherd made in the Highlands in the year 1803 have 
recently been discovered by his daughter, Mrs. Garden, among 
her father’s papers. They were to all appearance intended for 
the eye of Sir Walter Scott, but whether they were ever read by 
him is unknown. So far as can be ascertained after the most 
careful search they have never before been publislicd. There 1s 
no reference to them in Hogg’s Autobiography, and until 
recently the survivors of his family were not aware of their ex- 
istence. The letters speak for themselves, and it is unnecessary 
here to say more than that they appear to have been written by 
the Shepherd from memory soon after his return home, and some 


five years before the publication of Zhe Lady of the Lake.] 


EAR SIR,—As you were, or pretended to be, much diverted 
with my whimsical account of a journey which I made 
through the North Highlands last year, you will not be displeased at 
hearing that I am just now returned from a long circuit through 
the Western Highlands and Isles, of which I intend giving 
you an account by letters. But in the meantime I promise, nay 
I swear, that I will endeavour, by making no digressions, and cur- 
tailing my remarks, to confine this correspondence within more 
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circumscribed bounds than that of last year, of which I now pro- 
ceed to give you an instance. 

On the twenty-seventh of May I again dressed myself in black, 
put one shirt, and two neckcloths in my pocket ; took a staff in 
my hand, and a shepherd’s plaid about me, and left Ettrick on 
foot, with a view of traversing the West Highlands, at least as 
far as the Isle of Skye. I took the road by Peebles for Edin- 
burgh, and after being furnished with letters of introduction to 
such gentlemen as were most likely to furnish me with the 
intelligence which I wanted respecting the state of the country. 
I took a passage in the ‘ Stirling Fly’ for that town. I got only - 
a short and superficial view of the old palace of Linlithgow, and 
satisfied myself with only making my uncle’s observation on view- 
ing the Abbey of Melrose; ‘Our masons can mak nae sic houses 
now-a-days.’ 

I got a deal of information as we passed along from the Rev. 
Mr. Somerville of Stirling, who was a passenger in the coach, 
and seemed a very specious, intelligent man. He showed me the 
Earl of Stair’s very extensive plan of the battle of Dettingen, and 
entertained me with many curious remarks respecting the ancient 
harbour and town of Camella, the capital of the Picts, situated 
beyond Linlithgow, as also the most minute and just description 
of the battles of Falkirk and Bannockburn, all of which I have 
written in my journal, and as they are much better described 
elsewhere than I am capable of doing, I entirely decline it, 
though I wish from my heart that the distinctions of Englishmen 
and Scot were entirely disannulled and sunk in that of Britons. 
I will tell you a story which was told by one in the coach. 

‘A good many years ago a North and South Briton fell into 
a warm dispute about the privileges resulting to each country 
from the Union; each of them divesting his own country entirely 
of any share of them. At length the Scot safely observed, that 
if the English had no advantage by the Union, why were they 
so sai in promoting it, and why were the Scots so backward 
to to it?’ 

‘Why sir, as to the former, because it freed them from the 
devastations committed by their plundering parties. And as to 
the latter, because it deprived them of the rich booties which they 
reaved from England at the expiration of every temporary 
truce.’ 

‘Aye, aye, was that the way? I did not know, I’m un- 
acquainted with history, but what the d——1 had the English 
ado but to wear them back.’ 

‘ Why sir, at a fair engagement, in open war they never could 
stand us; but having their own mountains and forests so near for 
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a safe retreat, it was impossible to prevent their plundering 
parties from committing frequent depredations.’ 

‘ Aye, aye, I did not know these things,’ said the Scot, ‘ and 
were the English too hard for them at a fair engagement ?’ 

‘Indeed sir, they were. The best and bravest of the Scots 
allowed of that.’ 

‘Aye, aye, I’m unacquainted with history, but it is believed 
to have been otherwise where [I live.’ 

‘ Where,’ said the Englishman, ‘ do you live ?’ 

‘ At Bannockburn!’ 

‘Hem—.’ 

Not another word ensued. The subject entirely dropped, and 
the shrewd Caledonian sat squirting in the fire as if he had meant 
nothing by the answer.’ 

I lodged on the Castle-hill, in company with a Mr. MacMillan, 
who came with us in the coach from Edinburgh, and was bound 
for Lochaber. We arose next morning before the sun, and had 
a most advantageous and enchanting view of the links of Forth, 
and the surrounding country, forming altogether a landscape 
unequalled by any of the same nature in Scotland, 

This having been always the principal pass for an army, either 
to or from the North, hath in consequence been the scene of 
many bloody encounters. A description of all the battles that 
have been fought in view of Stirling Castle would furnish matter 
for volumes. ie of these have been decisive, and settled the 
fates of thousands, from which dismal circumstance so often 
occurring, the place in ancient times took the name of Strevlin, 
or the valley of strife. 

We took the road by Doune, and reached Callander of 
Menteith at eight a.M., where we breakfasted at an inn in com- 
pany with the laird of Macnab, and after I had furnished myself 
with some provisions for the day, departed. The management of 
the land under tillage continued to grow worse, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Callander there were some of it in a very poor and 
weedy state, which is the more to be regretted as it appears by 
some fields adjoining that there was the means of enriching it 
within reach. I did not stay at any of these towns to make en- 
quiries into the present state of their population, trade, and 
manufactures, sufficient to justify an attempt toward a description 
of them, therefore I will not detain you by a random, or borrowed 
account of them, but hasten on, lest I break my oath at the very 
first. 

At Kilmahog, a paltry village about a mile beyond Callander, 
I parted with MacMillan, and crossing the Teith, turning to the 
left. You may guess that I was glad at getting safely past this 
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village, for its name signifies the burial place of Hogg. It is 

pleasantly situated on the north-east bank of the river, and is 

intersected by a dam, over which have been erected several build- 

ings. I proceeded several miles without meeting with any thing 

remarkable. I went quite out of my road to see Glenfinlas, 

merely because it was the scene of a poem in which I delighted, 

but could see nothing more than in other places. The hills were 

covered with mist down to the middle ; yet I saw enough to con- 

vince me that it was an excellent sheep range. Returning, I 

went by the bridge of Turk, passing a little curiously shaped hill 

covered with wood, which, with the shores of Loch Venachar, are 

worthy of going a good way to view even although the Trossachs _ 
were not beyond them. But the description of these I must defer 

until my next, and shall close this as soon as I have reminded ~ 
you that I have now come above an hundred miles, which would 
have been four letters at least, last year. 

I remain, Sir, your ever faithful 


J. H. 


Dear S1r,—As I know that you have seen the Trossachs your- 
self, and as so many have seen them, and no doubt have described 
them minutely, I will not attempt a particular description of them, 
but they are indeed the most confused piece of Nature’s work- 
manship that I ever saw, consisting of a thousand little ragged 
eminences all overhung with bushes, intersected with interstices, 
the most intricate and winding imaginable. 

On entering among them, surely said I, mentally, Nature hath 
thrown these together in a rage. But on seeing the spreading 
bushes overhanging the rocks, and hearing the melody of the 
birds, I softened the idea into one of her whims. But as I had 
set out with a mind so intent on viewing the scenery of the High- 
lands, and coming to such an interesting place on the very first 
day that I entered them, I was more than ordinarily delighted. 
It was a little past noon on a Sabbath day when I arrived there. 
The air was unusually still and dark, not a breath moved the 
leaves that hung floating over the impending precipices of the 
Trossachs, nor caused one dark furl on the smooth glassy surface 
of the winding Loch Katrine. Every species of the winged 
creation that frequent the woods and mountains of Caledonia, 
were here joined that day in a grateful hymn in praise of their 
great Creator. Not one key remained untouched of all the 
Italian gamut. It was indeed a Dutch concert, where every one 
sung his own song, from the small whistle of the wren, to the 
solemn notes of the cuckoo, sounded on an E and OC, a double 
octave lower, and from the sprightly pipe of the thrush and 
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blackbird, to the rough harp of the pve and raven. And that the 
anthem might be complete, the imperial eayle hovered like a 
black mote in the skirts of the mist, at whose triumphant vell «Il 
the woodland choristers were for some seconds mute; and like 
menials in the presence of their lord, began again one after 
another with seeming fear and caution. 

The landscape at large was a" spoiled by a thick, lowering 
mist, that hid in shades all the high mountains which should have 
made up the back-ground of this romantic scene. It also con- 
fined, and bowed down my contemplations to what most employs 
them, namely, the things below. These, on such a day, would 
naturally have arisen, with my eves, to the tops of the hills, and 
from thence to heaven, and consequently to Him who made 
heaven and earth and—the Trossachs, But knowing, notwith- 
standing of our mental depravity, that clouds and darkness 
surround Him, and as I was become surrounded with mist, I 
knew it needless even to attempt it. I had no guide along with 
me, and it is probable that I might miss some of the most 
interesting places. I lost myself in the mazes of the river, and 
for a while believed, what was impossible, namely, that I had got 
to the other side of the river without perceiving it. The manner 
in which it works its way amongst the rocks, is not the least strik- 
ing of the whole. One while it seems quite impeded in its pro- 
gress, at other times, wheeling and boiling in the most terrific 
manner, always in ferment, and in a seeming perplexity at what 
chasm it shall next make its escape by. 

I took my dinner, consisting of some biscuits and a cut of 
cheese, beside a crystal spring at the foot of a rock; and during 
my stay there had formed a definite conclusion respecting the 
formation of the Trossachs. I concluded, that prior to the 
universal deluge, the Trossachs had formed a steep bar between 
the two hills, and that the whole of Glen Gyle and Loch Katrine 
had beea one loch, which had formed subterraneous passages 
among the rocks, to such an extent as had prevented it filling 
up; but on the declension of the waters of the Flood from around 
it, unable to sustain the mighty pressure, the Trossachs had given 
way; when the impetuous torrent had carried all before it saving 
the everlasting rocks, which yet remain, the shattered monuments 
of that dreadful breach. This theory is supported by two remain- 
ing evidences. First, that the western side of these eminences are 
all bare and solid rock ; while on the opposite sides of the larger 
ones there are quantities of loose stones and some soil amassed. 
And second, that the ravines are deeper, and the knolls higher, 
on, and near, the bottom of the glen, and continue gradually to 


diminish as you ascend the hills on each side, until they totally 
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disappear. However, my dear sir, I have no hopes that you will 
treat this probable discovery with a greater share of approbation 
than you do all my natural and experimental philosophy, namely, 
by laughing at it. 

I now left the Trossachs, and proceeded up the north side of 
Loch Katrine, on the shores of which there is still a good pro- 
portion of wood, though small in comparison with what it seems 
once to have been. ny extensive banks that have once been 
covered with large trees, are only recognizable to have been so by 
thousands of decaying stumps. Even the Trossachs themselves 
have suffered severely in wild beauty by the ravages of the axe. 
But what they have lost in beauty they have gained in utility. 
They are now covered with stocks of tolerably good sheep, and 
there is still a sufficiency of wood to serve them for shelter in 
winter, which is all that is requisite for the store farmer. The 
lands belong mostly, either to the Hon. Miss Drummond, or the 
Earl of Moray, and are generally, though not very large, good 
sure farms, and will in time bring large rents. 

The inhabitants acknowledge that they do not suffer by snows 
lying long in winter, but that, owing to the dryness of their herb- 
age, their flocks are often much reduced in condition during the 
spring months, and that when the lambing season commences 
with them, many of the lambs are in danger of perishing. 

I began now to be afraid that I might be disappointed of a 
lodging during the night, there being no public ene in the 
bounds. I went on, however, without asking, until I came to 
the house of Glen Gyle. It was then growing late, and there 
was no other human habitation for many miles. I had, twelve 
years ago, been sent on an errand to the house of Glen 
Gyle, to ask permission of M‘Gregor, the laird, to go 
through his land with a drove of sheep. He was then an 
old man, and seemed to me to be a very queer man; but 
his lady granted my request without hesitation, and seemed to 
me an active, social woman. Therefore I expected, from the 
idea that I had formed of her character, to be very welcome 
there, and never knew, until I went to the house, that the laird 
was dead, and the lady and her family removed to the neighbour-.. 
hood of Callander; while the farm and mansion-house were 
possessed by two farmers. When I called, one of them came to 
the door. I asked the favour of a night’s lodging; but the im- 
ge M‘Fariane made use of that decisive moment to ask me 

alf a score of questions before he desired me to walk in. I ex- 
perienced the greatest kindness and attention from all the family 
when once I got amongst them. M‘Alpin, the other farmer, I 
found to be a very considerable man, both in abilities and in- 
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fluence, but the most warm and violent man in a dispute, though 
ever so trivial, that ever entered into one. If any one advanced 
a theory of which he did not approve, he interrupted them with 
a loud and nanan hububub. On the preceding summer five 
gentlemen from Glasgow were benighted there, and calling at 
the door, desired M‘Alpin to speak with them. He sent word 
that they might go about their business, for he would be d——d 
if he held any conversation with a pack of Glasgow weavers. 
I remain yours, etc., 
J. H. 


Deak S1r,—There is nothing about Glen-Gyle that admits of 
particular description. It is situated at the head of Loch Katrine, 
and surrounded by black rocks. It was one of Rob Roy’s 
principal haunts, to whom Glen-Gyle was related. M/‘Alpin 
showed me the island in Loch Katrine where he confined the 
Marquis of Montrose’s steward, after robbing him of his master’s 
rents, and where he had nearly famished him. The Macgregors 
have a burial place at Glen-Gyle, surrounded by a high wall. 
On one of their monuments their coat of arms and motto are 
engraved. Query. Was it not remarkable that both you and I 
should, each of us have made Glen-Gyle a party in a ballad in 
imitation of the ancients, and that before we had either seen or 
heard of each other? Answer. The poetical sound of the 
name, sir. 

I now left Glen-Gyle in order to cross the mountains into 
Glenfalloch. I did not, however, take the nearest way, but held 
towards the top of a hill on the left hand, from which I knew 
there was a charming prospect, with which I had formerly been 
greatly surprised. As I hinted above, I had in the summer of 
1791 passed through that country with sheep. On a Saturday 
night we lay with our sheep in the opening of a wood by the side 
of Loch Ard, and during the whole of the Sabbath following 
there was so dark a fog, that we could scarcely see over our drove. 
Although we got permission, we did not go by Glen-Gyle, but by 
the garrison of Inversnaid, and the night again overtook us on 
the top of this hill. The mist still continued dark, and though 
my neighbour (companion,) who was a highlandman, knew the 
road, I was quite unconscious what sort of a country we were in. 
When I waked next morning the sun was up, and all was clear, 
the mist being wholly gone. You can better judge of my 
astonishment than I can express it, as you are well aware what 
impression such a scene hath on my mind. Indeed it was 
scarcely possible to have placed me in another situation in Scot- 
land where I could have had a view of as many striking and 
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sublime objects by looking about me. Loch Katrine with its 
surrounding scenery stretching from one hand ; Loch Lomond on 
the other. The outline of Ben Lomond appeared to particular 
advantage, as did the cluster of monstrous pyramids on the other 
side. One hill, in the heights of Strathfillan, called Ben Leo, 
was belted with snow, and from that direction had a particularly 
sharp, peaked appearance, being of a prodigious height. 

Besides all this I had drank some whisky the preceding 
evening, and had a very indistinct recollection of our approach 
to that place, and it was actually a good while ere I was 
persuaded that everv thing I saw was real. I sat about an hour 
contemplating the different scenes with the greatest pleasure, 
before I awaked my comrade. 

I was very anxious to be on the same spot again, and went out 
of my way to reach it, expecting to experience the same delight- 
ful feelings that I had done formerly. In this, however, I was 
disappointed, but was not a little surprised on recollecting the 
extraordinary recurrence of circumstances as to time and place. 
It was not only the same day of the week but the same day of 
the same month when I was on the same spot before. The two 
Sabbaths preceding these two days had been as remarkable for 
mist and darkness as the days themselves were for clearness and 
perspicuity of objects. In short, my whimsical fortune seemed 
endeavouring to make me forget the twelve years that had 
elapsed. But it would not do. 

lies on these objects I fell into a sound sleep, out of which 
I was at length awaked by a hideous, yelling noise. I listened 
for some time before I ventured to look up, and on throwing the 
plaid off my face, what was it but four huge eagles hovering over 
me in a circle at a short distance; and at times joining all their 
voices in one unconceivable bleat. I desired them to keep at a 
due distance, like Sundhope’s man, for I was not yet dead, which, 
if I had been, I saw they were resolved that I should not long 
remain a nuisance amongst the rocks of Glenfalloch. 

I now shaped my course towards Kieletur, on the head of the 
glen, possessed by Mr. Grieve, from the south country, intending 
to reach Glenorchy that night, for I supposed that I had a 
cousin, a shepherd, there, whom I had not seen for twelve years, 
and whom I esteemed very much. But before I reached Kiele- 
tur I learned that Mr. Grieve was absent at the fair on 
Dumbarton Muir, and that my cousin had left Glenorchy, and 
was gone to a shealing at the back of Ben Vorlich, where he was 
herding for Mr. Wallace of Inverouglas. I then turned back, 
took my dinner at the change-house of Glenfalloch, and going 
through the hills, reached my friend’s hut that night. 
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This Glenfalloch which I now left is the property of Mr. 
Campbell. It is divided into large farms, and having been long 
under sheep the hills are become green, and the stocks very good. 
My cousin’s cottage was situated by a small lake called Loch 
Sloy, in as savage a scene as can be conceived, betwixt the high, 
rugged mountains and Ben Vorlich and Ben Vane. The brows 
of each of these were adorned with old wreaths of snow, and 
though it was then the month of June so much snow fell during 
the night that I was there that the heat of next day did not 
nearly dissolve it on the tops of these hills. He received me with 
all the warmth of the most tender friendship, lamenting that he 
could so ill accommodate me. I soon made him easy on that 
score, and then he was never satisfied in his enquiries about the 
welfare of his dearest relations and friends in Ettrick. The 
family consisted of eleven in all that night, and indeed we were 
curiously lodged. They were but lately come to that place, and 
had got no furniture to it; nor indeed was it any wonder, it being 
scarcely possible to reach it on foot. We slept on the same floor 
with four or five cows, and as many dogs, the hens preferring the 
joists above us. During the night the cattle broke loose, if they 
were at all bound, and came snuffing and smelling about our 
couch, which terrified me exceedingly, there being no rampart 


nor agian to guard us from their inroads, At length I heard, 


by the growling of the dogs, that they were growing jealous of 
them. This induced me to give them the hint, which they were 
not backward in taking, for they immediately attacked their 
horned adversaries with great spirit and vociferation, obliging 
them to make a sudden retreat to their stalls, and so proud were 
the staunch curs of this victory gained in defence of their 
masters, that they kept them at bay for the rest of the night. 
Had it not been for this experiment, they could scarcely have 
missed tramping to death some of the children, who were lying 
scattered on the floor. Add to all this confusion, that there was 
an old woman taken very ill before day. We were afraid of im- 
mediate death, and Walter Bigger, the other shepherd, manifested 
great concern, as not knowing how it was possible to get her to a 
Christian burial-place. She actually died next week, and I think 
they would be obliged to bury her where they were. 

Now sir; mark this situation, and join me in admiring my 
whimsical fortune, which seems to take a pleasure in reverses, b 
thus carryiug me out of one extremity into another. I say, posh 
my company here in’ this hovel. I was in the midst of dying 
wives, crying children, pushing cows, and fighting dogs; and the 
very next day, at the same hour, in the same robes, same body, 
same spirit, | was in the splendid dining-room in the Castle of 
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Inveraray, surrounded by dukes! lords! ladies! silver, silk, gold, 
pictures, powdered lacqueys, and the devil knows what! O Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Scott, thou wilt put me stark mad some day. 

Now I say, was it a light thing? Was it showing any regard 
for a poor bard’s brains, knowing as you well did, how susceptible 
his mind is of impressions corresponding with the different images 
conveyed by his senses, to persuade him to go through the 
Trossachs, and the Duke of Argyll’s bowling-green, than which 
no scenery can be more creative of ideas, although sublime, yet 

loomy and severe; and as a contrast to thrust me all at once, out 
of these, headlong amidst all the transcendent beauty, elegance, 
and splendour of Inveraray. Well, you think nothing of this, but 
if I had lost my judgment, what had you to answer for? 
I remain, dear Sir, your most obliged J. H. 


Dear S1r,—It would be by far too tedious were I to give you 
a minute detail of all my proceedings about Inveraray, where I 
was detained four days; yet it would be unpardonable were I to 
omit describing some of my principal blunders and embarrass- 
ments ; for every hour during the time that I remained there was 
marked by one or other of these. 

I sent a man from the inn with your letter to Colonel Camp- 
bell, who returned his compliments, naming the hour when he 
would do himself the pleasure of waiting on me! Mark that, sir. 
He was punctual to his time ; and immediately took me with him 
to the Castle. His unaffected simplicity of manners soon 
rendered me quite easy and happy in his company. He led me 
through a number of the gayest apartments, and at length told 
me he was going to introduce me to Lady Charlotte. ‘By no 
means, said I, ‘for heaven’s sake. I would be extremely 
glad could I see her at a little distance, but you need never 
think that I will go in amongst them.’ ‘Distance!’ exclaimed 
he. You shall dine with her to-day and to-morrow.’ So say- 
ing he went towards a door. I poet the idea of being intro- 
duced to a lady of whom I had heard so much as a paragon of 
beauty, elegance, and refined taste ; and who had been the grace 
and envy of Courts, raised in my breast such a flutter, I cannot 
tell you how I felt. He then bolted into a small circular room 
in one of the turrets, where her ladyship was sitting with some 
others, closely engaged in something, but I cannot tell what it 
was were I to die for it: and I am vexed to this hour that I had 
not noted what they were employed in when alone. . 

She stood up and aoa me with the greatest familiarity 
and good humour in the world, which she hath entirely at 
command ; told me the other ladies’ names, and enquired kindly 
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for you and Mrs. Scott; then asked some questions about 
Ettrick Banks and Yarrow Braes. All which I answered in the 
best manner I was able. I saw that by her assumed vivacity she 
was endeavouring to make me quite easy; but it was impossible. 
I was struck with a sense of my inferiority, and was quite bam- 
boozled. I would never have known that I was so ill had there 
not unluckily been a mirror placed up by my leg. Not knowing 
very well where to look, I looked into it. Had you seen the 
figure I made, you would have behaved just as I did. My upper 
lip was curled up, my jaws were fallen down, my cheeks were all 
drawn up about my eyes, which made the latter appear very 
little, my face was extraordinary red, and my nose seemed a 
weight on it. On being caught in this dilemma I really could 
not contain myself, but burst out a-laughing. The Jadies looked 
at one another, thinking I was laughing at them. However, to 
bring myself off, I repeated something that the Colonel was 
saying, and pretended to be laughing at it. I should soon have 
been as ill as ever I was, had not he relieved me by proposing 
to withdraw in order to see some paintings which we were talking 
of. Her ladyship, however, thought proper to accompany us 
through several apartments, leading her little daughter by the 
hand, a most beautiful stem of the noble bough. 

On coming to the north door of the castle the colonel ordered 
a man to play upon a pipe which was concealed in a walking cane 
of his, and which sounded exactly like the bagpipe at a distance. 
When the duchess came within hearing of the music she danced 
round, setting to the sweet little child, and when she thought 
that Jack, as she called him, was too severe in his jokes upon Sir 
William Hart, she popped his hat over the rail, into the sunk 
way. I was extremely gratified by this behaviour of her lady- 
ship, it became her so well, and I was certain that it was assumed, 
merely on account of seeing me at such a loss. 

Now you will be expecting that I should still be in a worse 
condition when first introduced to his Grace the Duke, and 
indeed I was within a little way of being very ill, but got off 
better than could have been expected. This plaguey bluntness! 
shall I never get rid of it? He was much indisposed, and I did 
not see him all that day, but he sent in his compliments with 
Colonel Campbell, desiring to see me at dinner with him to- 
morrow. The first time that we encountered was thus. I was - 
returned from the top of Duniqueich, and just as I reached the 
castle gate, a coach drove up, out of which an old gentleman with 
a cocked hat, and a scarlet coat alighted. I thought him some 
old officer, and mounted the steps without ree aed him, but 
meeting on the flags Captain Campbell, with whom I had been in 
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company before, I asked who these were. He said they were the 
Duke and Doctor Campbell. He was bv this time advancing 
toward me, and I was not knowing how I should address him. 
But he, who it seems had been enquiring who I was, relieved me 
by addressing me by name, and welcoming me to Inveraray. I 
thanked his Grace, and hoped he was got better of his indis- 
position. He said he was rather poorly yet, and desired me to 
walk in: adding, ‘vour friend Colonel Campbell will be here 
immediately.’ I followed his Grace through the dining-room, 
where he had the condescension to sit down and hold a few 
minutes téte-a-téte with me. He said I had arrived in a very 
good season for getting a peaceable and undisturbed view of 
Inveraray, and asked if I had yet been shown anything that was 
worthy of notice. I said the Colonel had taken much pains in 
showing me both the inside of the castle and the policies* around 
it. ‘Then,’ said he, smiling, ‘I am sure that you have seen more 
than you are pleased with, and that you are even more pleased 
than edified.’ I assured his Grace that I considered myself not a 
little instructed, as well as pleased, by having seen so much that 
was quite unequalled by anything that I had ever seen before. 
He at length pa me me to amuse myself with these books and 
charts, for that he must go and dress. I had not sat long when 
Colonel Campbell entered, who in a little time left me also, on 
the same pretence, that of dressing for dinner. I said he was 
well enough dressed ; it was a silly thing that they could not put 
on clothes in the morning that would serve them during the day. 
He proved that that would never do, and went his way laughing. 

It was not long until the Duke rejoined me, ail clad in black, 
as indeed all the gentlemen were who sat at table. I was 
always in the utmost perplexities, not knowing servants from 
masters. There were such numbers of them, and so superbly 
dressed, that I daresay I made my best bow to several of them. 
I remember in particular of having newly taken my seat at 
dinner, and observing one behind me I thought he was a gentle- 
man wanting a seat, and offered h’m mine. 

I was so proud that although I did not know how to apply one 
third of the things that were at table, unless I called for a thing 
I would not take it when offered to me. I had called for a shave 
of beef, and was falling on without minding either gravy, mus- 
tard, or spice, which were proffered. I refused all. ‘What!’ 
said the Colonel, ‘L—d do ye eat your beef quite plain?’ 
‘Perfectly plain, sir,’ said I, ‘ saving a little salt, and so would 
you if you Cont how much more wholesome it were.’ By great 
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good fortune I was joined by several in this asservation which 
my extremity suggested. 

The Duke talked freely to me about his farming, and told me 
he had given orders to Mr. , who had the superintendence 
of all his rural affairs, and who was a very sensible man, and a 
countryman of my own, to take a ride with me to-morrow and 
show me his cattle, sheep, etc. This brings me to give you an 
account of our ride, which I intend-to doin my next, passing 
over everything that occurred in the interim. 

I remain, Sir, with the utmost respect, yours, 


Dear Srr,—You must now suppose me mounted on a fine 
brown hunting mare, as light as the wind, and as mad as the 
devil, and Mr. on an excellent grey pony, riding full 
drive through part of the Duke’s land which he occupied him- 
self. We took a view of his breeding cows and some oxen, 
which were greatly superior to any that I ever saw in beauty 
and compactness. They are certainly the best breed of High- 
land cattle produced in Scotland, and indeed they have 
advantages which it is beyond the power of most men to afford. 
I have been told that Campbell of Islay, and he only, hath long 
disputed the field with Argyll for the best breed of Highland 
cattle, and it is the opinion of some that although the latter 
frequently outsells the other at the markets, yet it is as much 
owing to the great distance that the Islay cattle must needs be 
driven, as to the superiority of the breed. It is truly amazing 
the prices that these two houses draw for their cattle, it being 
much more than double the average price at Dumbarton Market. 

The sheep that we saw were partly of the Cheviot, and partly 
of the Scotch kinds; but both rather of inferior breed. Mr. 

excused this by alleging that the Cheviot breed was but 
lately introduced, and they had not had time to improve them, 
and that the other kind was yot from some of the Duke’s farmers 
who were removing, and who could not otherwise dispose of them 
at value. However it was, they were on excellent pasture that 
would have produced the best cf sheep; and I remarked to 
Mr. that it was a shame to see such a stock upon such land. 
He was no better pleased with many of my observations, than I 
was with him in general. 

On our return his grace asked me several things, and amongst 
others, what I thought of Mr. . I said I did not rightly 
understand him ; he was surely the worse of drink. ‘That was 
impossible,’ he said, ‘ at this time of day ;’ and besides, said he, ‘ I 
conversed with him since your return. He is perfectly sober. 
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You surely must be mistaken about Mr. . *T certainly am 
mistaken my lord,’ said I, ‘for I look on him as the worst 
specimen of your Grace’s possessions that I have seen about all 
Inveraray. Perhaps I said too much, but I could not help 
telling my mind. Colonel Campbell was like to burst during 
this dialogue, and indeed, little as he pretended to know about 
rural economy, I could have gathered more from a three hours’ 
conversation with him, than I could have done with Mr. in 
as many weeks. His whole consisted in boasting. 

His Grace had the kindness that day to walk with me up to 
the workshops where his mechanics were employed, and showed 
and described to me, several specimens of curious implements in 
husbandry, too tedious here to describe, many of which were of 
his own contrivance. He takes a visible pleasure in the study of 
agriculture, and in rural improvements, of which the valley of 
Glen Shira is a convincing proof. How creditable a pursuit this, 
compared with those which many of our inferior nobility delight 
themselves in! And how happy is the county of Argyll in 
having such a man placed in the middle of it, whose inclination 
to do good is as ample as his power of doing it! His venerable 
age, the sweetness and simplicity of his manners, with the 
cheerful alacrity showed by every one of the family to his easy 
commands are really delightful. He is indeed, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a father to his country. The numerous 
tenants on his extensive estates, both on the mainland and in the 
isles, are all gentlemen, even those of the smallest kind are easy 
in circumstances, happy in their families, and have an implicit 
confidence in the integrity of their illustrious chief, and every 
one of them, I daresay in cases of urgency would follow him or 
Lorne to the field, nor will it be every foe that will keep it, when 
the Campbells are coming. 

I had heard it abroad that a man’s disposition was best known 
by the characters of the people whom he had chosen to act under 
him; I was happy to find that here they were not all Mr. 
There is a Colonel Graham, whom I was only a few 
minutes in company with at the village, in whom the Duke 
enn an unlimited confidence; and he hath the character of 

ing every way worthy of it. He is certainly a very superior 
man in every respect. 

I was a ashamed of the attention paid to me by Colonel 
Campbell. He was indefatigable in his endeavours to make me 
understand the use and the meaning of every thing, both within 
and without the castle, made his sister again and again play upon 
the organ, because I admired it ; led me through the whole castle 
to the very battlements; through every walk of the gardens ; 
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every corner of the large barns; and all the office houses; to 
the very dog-kennel; and made me give names to two young 
dogs, which I called Suwarrow and Lion. It is a question if ever 
they were more minded ; but this reminds me of an anecdote which 
I shall here relate. ‘How is that young dog of mine so much 
leaner than the others? said Colonel Campbell to the keeper. 
* T don’t know,” said he. “ You don’t owt But you ought to 
be better to mine.” “No,” said he pertly, “I will be as good to 
Mr. Robert’s as to yours.” “ Aye,” said the Colonel, “ but you 
act like a puppy in being better to any man’s dogs than your 
master’s.” The lad looked this way and that way; patted the 
dog on the head, and had no answer. When the other saw that, 
he gave him half a crown for being so good to his brother’s dog.’ 
Colonel Campbell also walked many miles through the woods and 
fields with me, in order to give me the most advantageous views 
of the different scenery surrounding that celebrated place, until 
he was sometimes extremely warm, and he would not suffer me to 
turn my eyes that way until he came to certain places in order 
that the view might burst on me all at once, and which he 
believed to be greatly assisting in the effect it produced. 

One day when he wished that the environs of Loch Dow and 
Glen Shira should open to me all at once, that I might not see it 
by halves as we advanced, he placed his huge bulk on that side 
of me, laid his arm on my shoulder, and repeated a piece of a 
poem with great emphasis. On one of these excursions we were 
overtaken, and taken up into an open carriage by her ladyship 
and some of her companions, which afforded us a much more easy 
and agreeable conveyance. 

I will not tell you all the remarks which I made upon this 
celebrated lady, else people would refrain in future from intro- 
ducing me to their wives or daughters in any case; thinking I 
was just come to take observations. There was one thing I 
heard her assert, and in the presence of her husband too; that 
she was a great admirer of you. But you need not read this to 
Mrs. Scott. 

But of all the predicaments I ever got into, that of the theatre 
excelled! I suspect it was you that put it into their heads, else 
they would never have set as many people to work a whole fore- 
noon, lighting up, cleaning, and arranging the scenery of the 
theatre that I might judge of the fitness and propriety of each. 
Every new scene that was displayed, my a was asked in 
full council, of every particular part. Forgive me if I knew 
what to say! I had often no other answer ready than scratch- 
ing the crown of my head. I cursed in my heart the hor.r that 
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I first put my observations on the stage on paper; and like the 
Yorkshire man, wished all their canvas in h bournin ! 

The whole of this theatre, with all its appurtenances, is the 
contrivance, and executed under the direction of the Hon. Colonel 
Campbell. He is very proud of it, as indeed he very well may, 
for though small, it is a most finished little piece. No man would 
believe that he had-such a taste for the fine arts as it is evident 
he hath, particularly in music and painting. I must again here 
draw my score, after subscribing myself, your humble servant, 


J. H. 





Dear Srr,—In my last I began giving you an account of a 
ride which I had in company with Mr. , but fell through 
the subject, and never more minded* it. I will now, however, 
resume it, that you may see how unlucky I was in all my 
manceavres among the nobility. I told you I was mounted on a 
fine mare; I know not who she belonged to, but I never think it 
was the same that the Colonel ordered for me. She was so full 
of spirits that every little rivulet, and every hillock that we came 
at, she must necessarily make a spring over it as if she had been 
passing over a six bar gate. Yea, so intent was she on showing 
her prowess, that she bore me over dykes and ditches, than cross- 
ing which nothing could be more foreign to my inclinations or 
purpose, I was almost driven to desperation by her behaviour, 
for on coming to the outside of a high faced wall on the east side 
of Glen Dow, and drawing near to look at a herd of roes that 
were feeding within, I had taken no notice of my beast, for in a 
moment she sprung forward, plunged over the dyke, and landed 
me on the inside, among the deer. It was with much difficulty 
that I retained my seat, and being very angry, I whipped her 
against the dyke on the inside. ‘ Now, jump that if you can, 
I was very glad to find that Mr. was in haste to get home. 
He could have no greater desire for it than I had. Although I 
never said much he saw my condition well enough; and always 
added fuel to the fire by putting the spurs to his beast on pretence 
of trying a trot. But then! would mine? Not a step; but 
galloping, rearing, and running here-away-there-away. I how- 
ever got back and got rid of her with whole bones, but well 
bathed in sweat. 

I told you that they were rather inferior sheep that I saw. I 
was, however, assured that the Duke had some most excellent 
— of Scottish wedders on the outer hills. These I was to 

ave seen the ensuing day, but I thought I had seen enough 
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about Inveraray; at least before I saw as much about every 
place which I intended to visit, the year would be done. There 
was also a flock of sheep, composed of the largest Southern 
breeds, feeding on the castle bank. They were the strongest 
and best that ever I saw in Scotland, yet I was not displeased to 
hear that these were killed only for the use of the servants, and 
that the Scotch wedders were preferred for the Duke’s table. 

I could tell you a great deal more about this place, but I am 
sure you think I have descended too much to particulars already. 
I could tell you how struck I was on entering the library. How 
I could not perceive one book at all; how I always lost myself in 
the castle, and could never recognize the very rooms that I had 
lately left. And after all, there is nothing else left for me to 
write about. To attempt a general description after those of a 
Kaimes, a Pennant, and a thousand others, would be the highest 
presumption, and indeed I hate to write about that which every- 
body writes about. I shall only observe (and I am afraid that 
you will attribute it to a spirit of contradiction, or a pride in 
retaining my character of singularity), that I do not much admire 
the natural scenery of Inveraray. There is.a sort of sameness in 
the extensive view of the opposite side of the lake, and even in 
the lake itself, being much of a width, and destitute of islands. 
The hill of Duniqueich, rising above the plain, hath something 
of a romantic appearance, and is an exception to this general 
surmise ; yet, strip the whole of its woods and lawns, and the 
scene is just common enough. But on the other hand, the arti- 
ficial part is truly admirable, I had almost said inimitable. The 
elegant little town, the magnificent castle, the accurate taste, and 
discernment exhibited in the formation of the lawns and groves, 
many of which are striking copies of nature, and above all the 
great extent of the policies, ever will be admired, and never will 
be enough admired. 

I was best pleased with the view of the castle from the lake, 
when it appeared embosomed in woods, and was so well contrasted 
with the village on one side, and a distant view of the majestic 
mountains in a circular range beyond it. But the greatest 
beauty of all is this; and it is alike applicable to the policies, to 
the castle, and to its inhabitants, that the nearer you approach, 
the better the effect. The closer the inspection, the more 
exalted your admiration; and the better acquaintance, the greater 
your esteem. And though the Duke’s great age hath certainly 
considerably impaired the faculties of his mind, as well as his 
body, yet during the short time that I was in his presence, I 
could discover in the most trivial acts his unbounded generosity 
and condescension. I shall only mention one or two of those. 

VOL. XII. B 
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One day at dinner Colonel Campbell said, ‘ My lord, why will 
you not try the herrings? It was for you that I ordered them.’ 
‘Was it indeed, Jack?’ said he, ‘ then I certainly will try them.’ 
Which he did, and recommended them greatly. After dinner 
the ladies were diverting themselves by throwing crumbs of cake 
at the gentlemen, and at one another, to make them start when 
they were not observing. His Grace was growing drowsy, and 
one, wishing to rouse him up, called aloud in a weeping tone, 
‘ Master, speak to Charlotte, she won’t sit in peace. The good 
old peer, to carry on the school jest, or rather the idea of the 
farmer's table, turning to that side with an important nod, said, 
‘ Be quiet, Charlotte, I tell you,’ and smiling, laid himself back 
on his easy chair again. These are very trifling incidents, my 
dear Sir, but by such little family anecdotes, genuine and un- 
affected, the natural disposition is easier to be recognized than 
by a public action done in the face of the world. 

But if I go backward and forward this way I shall never get 
from Inveraray; therefore suppose me all at once on the road 
early in the morning on which I proceeded up Glen Aray, 
viewed two considerable cataracts romantically shrouded in woods, 
and at length arrived on the borders of Loch Awe, or Loch 
Howe. My plan was to take breakfast at Port Sonachan, and 
proceed to Oban that night, having letters to some gentlemen of 
that country, and having a pocket travelling map, 1 never asked 
the road of anybody, at which indeed i have a particular 
aversion, as I am almost certain of being obliged to answer 
several impertinent questions as an equivalent for the favour 
conferred. 

The road that turns to the left toward Port Sonachan is 
certainly in danger of being missed by a stranger, for although I 
was continually on the look-out for a public road to that hand, I 
never observed it in the least, till at last, seeing no ferry across 
the lake, nor road from the other side, I began to suspect that I 
had erred, and condescended to ask of a man if this was the road 
to Port Sonachan. He told me that I was above a mile past the 

lace where the roads parted. ‘And where does this lead ?’ said 
i ‘To Tyndrum, or the braes of Glenorchy,’ said he; and 
attacked me with other questions in return, which I was in no 
humour to answer, being somewhat nettled at missing my intended 
route, and more at missing my breakfast, but knowing that what- 
ever road I took, all was new to me, I, without standing a moment 
to consider of returning, held on as if nothing had happened. 
. About eleven a.m. I came to Dalmally in Glenorchy, where I 

took a hearty breakfast, but the inn had a poor appearance com- 
pared with what I had left. Some of the windows were built up 
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with turf, and, on pretence of scarcity of fuel, they refused to 
kindle a fire in my apartment, although I was very wet, and 
pleaded movingly for one. There was nothing in this tract that 
I had passed deserving of particular attention. The land on the 
south-east side of the lake is low-lying, interspersed with gentle 
rising hills, and strong grassy hollows, where good crops of oats 
and beans were growing. On the other side the hills are high 
and steep, and well stocked with sheep. One gentleman is intro- 
ducing a stock of the Cheviot breed on a farm there this season. 
They had formerly been tried on a farm in the neighbourhood of 


the church, but the scheme was abandoned in its infancy. 
I am, yours, etc., 


J. H. 


Dear S1r,—Leaving Dalmally, and shortly after, the high 
road to Tyndrum, I followed a country road which kept near the 
bank of the river, and led me up through the whole of that dis- 
trict called the braes of Glenorchy. At the bridge of Orchy, (or 


as it is spelled by some Urguhay), I rejoined the great military ~ 


road leading to Fort William, and three miles farther on reached 
Inverournan, the mid-way stage between Tyndrum and the 
King’s house beyond the Black Mount, where I took up my lodg- 
ings for the night. 

The braes of Glenorchy have no very promising appearance, 
being much over-run with heath, and the north-west side rocky. 
But it is probable that I saw the worst part of them, their 
excellency as a sheep range having for a long time been 
established ; for who, even in the south of Scotland, hath not 
heard of the farms of Soch and Auch! 

The Orchy is a large river and there are some striking cas- 
cades in it. The glen spreads out to a fine valley on the lower 
parts, which are fertile, the soil on the river banks being deep, 
yet neither heavy nor cold. As you ascend the river the banks 
grow more and more narrow, till at last they terminate in heather 
and rocks. Beside one of the cascades which I sat down to con- 
template, I fell into a long and profound sleep. The Earl of 
Breadalbane is the principal proprietor. I was now, at Inverour- 
nan, and got into a very Highland and rather a dreary scene. It is 
situated at the head of Loch Tullich, on the banks of which there 
yet remains a number of natural firs, a poor remembrance of the 
extensive woods with which its environs have once been over-run. 

Amongst the fellow lodgers, I was very glad at meeting here 
with a Mr. M’Callum, who had taken an extensive farm on the 
estate of Strathconnon, which I viewed last year; who informed 
me, that all that extensive estate was let to sheep farmers, saving 
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a small division on the lower end, which the General had reserved 
for the accommodation of such of the natives as could not dispose 
of themselves to better advantage. 

Next morning I traversed the Black Mount in company with 
a sailor, who entertained me with many wonderful adventures ; of 
his being pressed, and afterwards suffering a tedious captivity in 
France. This is indeed a most dreary region, with not one 
cheering prospect whereto to turn the eye. But on the right 
hand lies a prodigious extent of flat, barren muirs, interspersed 
with marshes and stagnant pools; and on the left, black rugged 
mountains tower to a great height, all interlined with huge 
wreaths of snow. The scenery is nothing improved on approach- 
ing to the King’s house. There is not a green spot to be seen, 
and the hill behind it to the westward is still more terrific than 
any to the south of it, and is little inferior to any in the famous 
Glencoe behind it. It is one huge cone of mishapen and ragged 
rocks, entirely peeled bare of all soil whatever, and all scarred 
with horrible furrows, torn out by the winter torrents. It is 
indeed a singular enough spot to have been pitched upon for a 
military stage and inn, where they cannot so much as find forage 
for a cow, but have their scanty supply of milk from a few goats, 
which brouse on the wide waste. There were, however, some 
very good black-faced wedder hoggs feeding in the middle of the 
Black Mount, but their colour and condition both, bespoke them 
to have been wintered on a richer and lower pasture, and only to 
have been lately turned out to that range. 

After leaving the King’s house I kept the high way leading to 
Balachulish for about two miles, and then struck off, following 
the old military road over the devil’s stairs, which winds up the 
hill on one side and down on the other, and at length entered 
Lochaber by an old stone bridge over a water at the head of 
Loch Leven; and without meeting with anything remarkable, 
arrived at Fort William about seven o'clock p.m. 

It is upwards of twenty miles from the King’s house to Fort 
William, across the hills, and the road being extremely rough, 
my feet were very much bruised. ‘The tract is wild and moun- 
tainous, the hills on the Lochaber side are amazingly high and 
steep, and, from the middle upward, are totally covered with 
small white stones. They form a part of that savage range 
called the rough bounds. Before reaching the town I passed 
some excellent pasture hills which were thick covered with ewes 
and lambs. 

On arriving at Fort William I went to the house of Mr. 
Thomas Gillespie, who left our south country about twenty 
years ago, and in partnership with another, took a farm from 
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Glengarry. His conditions were reasonable, and he being the 
first who introduced the improved breed of Scottish sheep into 
that district, his advantages were numerous, especially as his 
landlord, who had certainly been endowed with a liberality of 
mind and views extending far beyond the present moment, 
exacted no rent until it was raised from the farm. His 
companion soon gave up his share, but Mr. Gillespie, with a 
perseverance almost peculiar to himself, continued to surmount 
every difficulty, and at the expiration of every lease commonly 
added something to the extent of his possessions. He is now the 
greatest farmer in all that country, and possesseth a track of 
land extending from the banks of Loch Garey to the shores of 
the Western Danis, upward of twenty miles. 

Having lost a farm on which his principal residence stood he is 
now residing in Fort William, which any man would consider as 
very inconvenient; as so indeed it would be to any man save 
Gillespie, who is privileged with a person as indefatigable and 
unconquerable as his mind. He can sleep in the shepherds’ cots 
for months together, and partake of their humble fare with as 
much satisfaction as the best lodgings and cheer in the world 
could bestow, and indeed he appears to be much happiest among 
his shepherds, I staid there with him two days, and saw every- 
thing about the fortress and village that were worth looking at; 
and as I cannot describe the garrison, by not knowing the terms 
used in fortification, there is nothing that falls to be particularly 
noticed here, if we except the large and very ancient castle of 
Inverlochy. It is a large square building, with four propor- 
tionally large turrets, one at each corner, but that looking toward 
the north-west is much the largest; but Mr. Stuart, the tenant 
at Inverlochy, with whom I dined one day and breakfasted 
another, had four most elegant daughters, whom I confess I 
admired much more than the four turrets of the castle. The 
name of this place is said only twice to occur in all the records of 
Scotland, and these at a very early period. It was there where 
the long respected treaty was signed between the Emperor 
Charlemagne and Achaius, King of Scotland. No traces of the 
town remain, though it is believed to have once been the capital 
of the Scots; nor was even the place where it stood known, until 
lately that on digging for stones a considerable pavement was 
raised behind some knolls, a little to the seaweed of the castle. 


I was uncommonly intent on being at the top of Ben Nevis, 
which is agreed by all to be the highest mountain in the British 
Islands, but the mist never left its top for two hours during my 
stay. I had once set out and proceeded a good way toward it 
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when the clouds again settled on its summit and obliged me to 
return. 

Fort-William, or Maryburgh as it was formerly called, is 
situated on the side of Loch .Yel, immediately at the confluence 
of the Nevis; and as the loch will admit ships of any burden, we 
might expect that from its favourable situation, it would be the 
mart of the whole Western Highlands ; whereas it is destitute of 
trade and manufactures, nor was there a vessel in the harbour ; 
and there is thrice as much traffic and barter carried on at some 
of the fishing villages. 


Dear S1r,—Having breakfasted early we, viz., Mr. Gillespie, 
Mr. William Stuart of Inverlochy, and Master James Hogg, left 
Fort William. Leaving the military road, we crossed the 
Lochy above the old castle. It is a large, dark river, and there 
is a good salmon fishing in it, which is farmed by Mr. Stuart at 
a high rent, from the Duke of Gordon; but, like most of the 
northern rivers in the Western Highlands, hath failed un- 
accountably for two years past. We kept by-the side of the river 
and Loch Lochy until we came to the river Arkaig; then follow- 
ing its course, we reached Achnacarry, where we spent the middle 
of the day, viewing the new castle of Lochiel, the building of 
which was then going briskly on, conducted by Mr. John 
Gillespie, architect ; a respectable young man, possessed of much 
professional knowledge, who kept us company during our stay. 

The castle is on an extensive scale and promiseth to be a stately 
structure. It is founded within a few yards of the site of the 
ancient one, the residence of the brave Lochiel who was wounded 
at the battle of Culloden, and escaped with Prince Charles to 
France. This pile was reduced to ashes by the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s forces in seventeen hundred and forty-six, and the marks 
of the fire are still too visible, not only on the remaining walls of 
the house and offices, but also on a number of huge venerable 
trees, which the malevolent brutes had kindled. Some of these, 
although the heart was burnt out of them, still continued to 
flourish. 

It is indeed a very remarkable spot to have chosen for erecting 
such a princely residence upon, being entirely obscured amongst 
woods and wild mountains, which deprive it of any prospect 
whatever. There is no public road near it, nor is it accessible by 
a carriage at present, yet I could not but in my heart greatly 
applaud Lochiel for the choice, not only as it was the seat of his 
noble ancestors, and adorned by a garden inferior to few in the 
Highlands, if again in repair, as well as by sundry elegant 
avenues, formed and shaded by trees of great age and beauty ; 
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but also on account of the utility of having his family residence 
in the midst of his extensive estate, in the very place where 
roads and bridges are most wanted, and where he can encourage 
by his example, elegance and improvements among the better 
part of his tenants, (many of whom are substantial, intelligent 
men of his own name,) give employment to the meaner sort, and 
assistance to the indigent. The whole scene is romantic beyond 
conception. On the banks of Loch Arkaig to beyond it there 
are large forests of wood, which in many places are perfect . 
thickets. In these woods the Pretender skulked for some time, 
attended by a very few followers indeed, and was often in great 
danger of being surprised. He was in an island in Loch Arkaig 
when the corpse was found which was mistaken for the body of 
his dear Lochiel, and pained him beyond measure. It turned 
out to be only that of a friend of his. Lochiel remained safe and 
almost unmolested, amongst the wilds which separate Athol and 
Badenoch. 

About one o’clock we took our leave of Mr. Stuart, Mr. 
Gillespie, the architect, and a Captain Cameron who had joined 
us, proceeded by the way of Glenkekuich, a most shocking road, 
where I thought Mr. Gillespie should have lost his horse. We 
were shown the very spot in this track where Prince Charles met 
a band of dragoons in search of him, and was forced to squat 
among the heath until they passed by, and was so near them that 
he heard their talk. 

While traversing the scenes where the patient sufferings of the 
one party, and the cruelties of the other, were so affectingly dis- 
played, I could not help being a bit of a Jacobite in my heart, 
and blessing myself that, in those days, I did not exist, or I 
should certainly have been hanged. 

This country of Lochaber, which I now left behind me, excels 
all in those regions for lofty mountains and fertile valleys. It is 
upon the whole a very interesting and diversified scene, and were 
it not for my oath of brevity, I should certainly launch out into 
a particular description of it. The famous mountain of Ben 
Nevis, the king of the Grampians, rises 4380 feet above the level 
of the sea, and hugs in its uncouth bosom, huge masses of ever- 
lasting snow, and all that range, both to the east and west, is 
wild and savage beyond measure. The valleys are interspersed 
with numbers of cottages, as also a good many gentlemen’s seats, 
and substantial houses belonging to the principal tenants, or 
rather tacksmen, as they are there denominated. It is watered 
by the Nevis, the Lochy, the Spare, and the Arkaig; and by 
numberless smaller streams. In the more remote glens there are 
large and beautiful woods, The estate of Letterfinlay, and some 
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of Lochiel’s glens are beautiful for sheep pasturage, but the bulk 
of the hills are rough and ugly. There are a great many of the 
sheep not yet of a proper breed, and consequently not excellent, 
yet numbers of very strong wedders are annually driven to the 
south from some of these parts. 

It is certainly a place where a great deal may be done, and 
where a great deal will be done. The tillage is capable of being 
greatly extended, and if proper encouragement be given in the 
new leases, (for the most part of Lochaber is out of lease,) it will 
be extended, as well as improved. As it is all on a Western 
exposure, and intersected by extensive arms of the sea, 
so remarkable for the humidity and freshness of its breezes, 
it suffers very little from storms of lying snow, for although 
the mountains are so very high, the bottoms of the glens seldom 
rise to any great height above the level of the sea; so that in 
this important matter of snow storms the sheep farmer is safe. 

The greater part of this district is certainly calculated only for 
the rearing of these useful animals, sheep, yet there are still 
many places not stocked with them, or but very partially so. 
But as there is now such a number of enlightened farmers in the 
country and its neighbourhood, experience, the most effectual 
teacher, will soon convince the natives of their real interest. 

The Duke of Gordon, and Lochiel, are the principal proprietors. 
Glen Nevis, aud Letterfinlay are also considerable estates. His 
Grace’s lands are rather overstocked with poor people. 

It appears as if all these highland hills not many years ago, 
had been valued only in proportion to the game they produced, 
as the wildest and most uninhabitable countries never fail to belong 
to the greatest men. The Duke of Gordon in particular, 
possesseth an immense range of these savage districts, extending - 
in a confused chain from the Eastern to the Western Oceans. 
Take a journey through Lochaber, Laggan, Badenoch, Glenmore, 
and Strathaven, and when you come to a wild, desert glen, (and 
you will not miss enow of them,) you need not trouble yourself to 
enquire who is the proprietor. You may take it for granted it is 
the ‘ Duke of Gordon,’ and you would scarcely refrain from the 
Englishman’s apostrophe to Invercauld, ‘D—n that fellow, I 
believe he hath got the whole highlands.’ 

I promised to you at the first when I began to write to you on 
this subject that I would give my sentiments freely of men and 
things, whether they were right or wrong. And I have to con- 
fess to you that my expectations with respect to the opening of 
the proposed canal, differ widely from those of almost every 
other person. I have too high an opinion of the energy of the 
British Legislature to have any doubts of its accomplishment, 
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but I will venture to predict that although you should live an 
hundred years after its completion, you will never see it a 
well-frequented canal; nay, that you shall never see the tonnage 
pay the interest of the sum thereon expended. You will be apt 
to tear this letter or fling it away in a rage, but I charge you do 
not, but-keep it, and when you die tell Walter to keep it until 
the result shall prove the absurdity of my ideas, and then do 
anything with it you please. I will in my next acquaint you 
with my simple reagons for this belief, as well as my hopes of its 
utility, which nevertheless in one sense are very sanguine. 
In the meantime, believe me, Sir, your faithful, J. H. 


My Dear S1r,—I know that you will reject my arguments on 
this subject as futile and inadmissible, but I do not care. 
Enough hath been said and written on the other side, therefore 
I shall state my reason and let the event do justice to the merits 
of each calculator. 

And in the first place I. think that the greatest number of 
vessels may be supposed to pass by it from East to West, because 
those bound from America to any of the ports on the continent of 
Europe, or Eastern coast of Britain, could, while in the open 
Atlantic, steer with as much ease and safety by Orkney, as 
through amongst the Hebrides into Lochiel. Now, to counter- 
act this I must inform you of a circumstance which you probably 
have never thought of, but to the truth of which every sailor 
coastwise, and every attentive shepherd in Scotland can bear 
witness, that in a term of three years the wind always blows at 
least two-thirds of the time from that quarter of the compass 
lying betwixt South and West. If these two points are allowed, 
as in part they must, how is it possible to navigate these narrow 
lochs with a continual head wind, where no tides are, to carry 
them on piecemeal, as in the sounds of the ocean? But grant- 
ing, what is not possible, that the winds as well as the navigation 
should be equal from each side of the island, yet, in Loch Ness 
especially, the hills spreading at each end, and the whole length 
of the lake being confined between two steep ridges of mountains, 
the wind must necessarily blow either straight up or straight 
down the lake, consequently the sailor must enter the narrow 
gut with the disagreeable assurance of having all the winds from 
one half of the globe right ahead of him. I acknowledge myself 
to be quite ignorant of the principles of navigation, but the idea 
of conducting a heavy ship in this case betwixt two rocky shores 
never above a mile, and often not above half a mile separated, 
appears to me a desperate undertaking. 

he argument that there are a number of safe anchorings, is 
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of small avail either for safety or despatch. They are indeed a 
safeguard against a continued storm, but none against sudden 
squalls, which amongst the mountains and gaps are as terrible as 
they are unceasing ; and it would be no very agreeable circum- 
stance for a heavy ship to be overtaken by one of these, aug- 
mented with the united gusts from several glens while endea- 
vouring to tack, so hard upon a lea shore as they must of neces- 
sity be, if indeed they get any stretch at all. 

I wish from my heart, sir, that these impediments may be 
only imaginary, and I shall try to console myself with the as- 
surance that they were all weighed by more experienced heads 
ere ever the experiment was seriously thought of. 

In one case I am sure it will in time prove a national benefit, 
namely by drawing a numerous population into that important 
isthmus, formed by nature to be the seat of trade betwixt the 
countries to the south and north of it. At different places 
along it, and at different seasons, there should be large trysts 
established for cattle and sheep, corresponding with those in the 
south, that the farmers in the Highlands and islands to the north 
of that may not be so entirely in the power of interested drovers, 
who, though an useful set of men, get a great deal of the cattle 
and sheep in those distant countries on their own terms. They 
are so far removed from any principal market that the people 
for the most part, rather than set out toward the banks of the 
Forth with their own small quantity, prefer such offers as come 
to their own doors, though often very inferior, there being also a 
risk of late and uncertain payment, whereas were they sure of 
even a moderate price for driving them to the banks of Glen- 
more-na-h-alabin, it would be a great encouragement. Besides, 
they would from the same place need frequent supplies of many 
of the necessaries, and all the luxuries of life, as from thence 
they could have easy conveyances either by land or water. 

But you will readily ask, from whence shall this population and 
increased traffic proceed, if, as you say, it is not to be influenced 
by an extensive Saiues carried on by the canal? My dear sir, 


you are not aware what prodigious numbers of poor people drag 
on a wretched existence in those distant glens and islands, who 
are scarcely privileged, as we would think, with one of the com- 
forts or conveniences of life. As for instance, what do you think 
of upwards of ten thousand eo subsisting on the dreary and 


distant Isle of Lewis, which with the exception of a very 
inconsiderable part, is one extensive morass ; while the whole rent 
of the island, although lately advanced, does not reach to a 
thousand pounds. This is but one instance out of many, and it 
may well be supposed, nay, I am certain, that there are many 
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thousands in these countries whose condition cannot be worsed 
unless they are starved to death. Now, only conceive what 
numbers of these, from first to last, will be employed here before 
the great canal and the roads be finished, where they will mix 
with more enlightened people, form acquaintances, contract 
marriages, and thus enlarge their connections in the place. New 
lights and advantages, both real and imaginary, will daily present 
themselves to their imaginations, as acquirable in that place 
where conditions have been ameliorated by their application to 
labour, so that we may presume that a small encouragement held 
out to such as choose to settle in the great glen, will readily be 
accepted of by numbers. 

Perhaps a prejudiced fellow like me, unconscious of the utility 
of such a naval communication, may think that one third of the 
money laid out upon the great canal, would have been better 
employed in purchasing land to be let out in feus to those tribes 
and families annually, vomited out by their own native, inhospi- 
table shores, and forced to seek for a more certain means of 
subsistence in the Western world, in search of which, many a 
brave Scot has sunk broken-hearted and forlorn, to his long home, 
and has found the wished-for resting place only in the New 
World, beyond death and the grave, while the last idea that 
floated on his distempered mind, and the last words that wavered 
on his tongue, were those of regard for his native land. 

And after all, if something is not done to provide asylums for 
these brave men and their families, and to establish woollen manu- 
factures, they may live to see their roads grow green, and a blue 
scum settle on their canal; and to hear themselves addressed in 
the language of Scripture, Matthew, xxiii., and 23. ‘Woe be to 
you, ye blind guides, who strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel ! 
These things ought ye to have done, and not to have left the other 
undone.” 

Rest assured of this, my dear sir; that men, sheep, and fish, 
are the great staple commodities of Scotland; and that, though 
a number of other improvements may contribute to its emolument, 
yet whatever tends more particularly to encourage or improve any 
of these will do it. 

I shall probably have occasion to treat more of this in another 
place, and shall again proceed on my journey. 

On reaching Glengarry the first place we came to was Green- 
field, possessed by Mr. M‘Donald. The house was really a 
curiosity. It was built of earth, and the walls were all covered 
with a fine verdure, but on calling we were conducted into a 
cleanly and neat-looking room, having a chimney, and the walls 
being plastered. The ladies, Mrs. M‘Donald and her sister, 
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were handsome and genteelly dressed, although unapprised of our 
arrival, unless by the second sight. They were very easy and agree- 
able in their manners, and very unlike the outside of their habita- 
tion. The family were Roman Catholics, and kept a young priest 
among them, but he had lately been obliged to abscond for some 
misdemeanour in marrying a couple secretly. He was much 
lamented by the whole family, but by none so much as Miss 
Flora. 

We saw Mr. M‘Donald’s ewes gathered. He hath an excellent 
stock of sheep. We got a late dinner, drank plenty of punch, 
etc., and at night crossed the Garry to Inchlaggan, a farm of 
Mr. Gillespie’s and took up our lodging with his shepherd. 

I remain, your most affectionate servt., 


J. H. 


Dear Sir,—I took leave of you in my last at Inchlaggan in 
Glen Garry, where Gillespie and I slept together in a small 
stooped bed, having neither sides nor cover. We spent the whole 
of next day among his sheep, came back to the same lodgings at 
night, and the third day I took my leave of him, very well 
— with what I had seen. It is believed by most people that 


am too partial to the Highlands, and that they will not produce 
such stocks as I affirm that they will. Let them only take an 
impartial view of Glengarry and accuse me if they can. The 
superiority of its grazings to those of a great many other High- 
land countries, is in no wise discernable to the beholder, yet the 
stocks of sheep upon it are equal in quality to those of any 
country in the south of Scotland. Gillespie hath one farm com- 
pletely stocked with the finest Cheviot breed, which thrive 
remarkably well. These he bought on the Border, at the exhor- 
bitant prices of sixteen shillings for each lamb, and twenty-four 
for pod of the hoggs, or year-olds. The lambs came all safe 
home, but three of the hoggs fell by the way. They went home 
on the seventeenth day from their leaving Rule Water, a distance 
upwards of two hundred miles by the drove road. He intends 
breeding wedders from them for his farms of Glenqueich, but to 
sell the ewe lambs until he sees how the wedders thrive. All the 
stocks of sheep on Glengarry are good, the farms belong all to 
Mr. Gillespie, or have been possessed by him, consequently the 
sheep are all of his breed. The ground lets very high. 
Alexander Macdonald, Esquire, of Glengarry, is the proprietor. 
A great part of the land is very coarse, but the heather, grass, 
and all sorts of herbage grow luxuriantly, and spring up toa 
great length. There is a considerable part of flat ground, and 
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some woods on the lower parts, and the hills are lower and of 
easier ascent than those of Lochaber. 

Leaving Inchlaggan aud Mr. Gillespie, I travelled through an 
exceedingly rough country. The day was wet and misty, and 
there was no track of a road, or if there was I did not happen on 
it. I crossed Glen-Loyn hard by the mouth of the loch; went 
through a farm belonging to Ratachan, which was very coarse 
land, being overrun with moss, but on which there was a very 
excellent stock of wedders feeding. After a most fatiguing 
march, I came in upon Loch-Cluny, and crossing the water at 
its head, I joined the old military road at the very green spot 
where Dr. Johnson rested, and first conceived the design of 
transmitting his tour to posterity. 

I came to the house of Cluny, which is a solitary steading in 
that wild glen. It is a change-house, but I did not know, nor 
even ene of it, although I had much need of some refresh- 
ment. There were sundry workmen employed in mounting a 
house, at whom I only enquired the road; but I had not 
proceeded many miles until I grew faintish with hunger, having 
got nothing that day, saving a little pottage at the shepherd’s 
house, early in the morning. 

The road down Glen Shiel is entirely out of repair and 
remarkably rough and stony, and I was quite exhausted before 
I reached any other house, which was not until about the setting 
of the sun. I at length came to a place where there had been a 
great number of houses, which were now mostly in ruins, the 
estate being all converted into sheep-walks. I went into the best 
that remained, and immediately desired them to give me some 
meat. I was accosted by an old man who declared that they had 
nothing that they could give me. I told him that it was with 
much difficulty I had got that’ length, and that I was not able to 
proceed further unless I got something to eat, and desired him to 
order me something, for which I was willing to pay whatever he 
should demand. He persisted in his denial of having anything 
that he could give me, telling me that I was not two miles from 
the change-house. I was obliged to go away, although I sus- 
pected that I would not make the inn, but before I had gone far 
a young man came out and called me back. He was in a poor 
state of health, and had risen out of his bed on hearing the 
dialogue between the old man and me. He conducted me into 
a kind of room, and presented me with plenty of bread, whey, 
butter, and cheese. In the state that I was in, I durst only take 
a very little, for which he refused to take anything, declaring 
that I was very welcome, and that he wished the fare had been 
better, for my sake. I was greatly refreshed, and proceeded on 
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my way. Before it was quite dark I reached the inn of Inver- 
shiel, or Shiel-house, held by a Mr. Johnston from Annandale. 
It is a large, slated house, but quite out of repair, and the 
accommodations are intolerably bad. The lower apartments are 
in utter confusion, and the family resides in the dining- 
room above. Consequently, they have only one room into 
which they thrust promiscuously every one that comes. The 
plaister of this being all discoloured, and full of chinks, 
the eye is continually tracing the outlines of monstrous 
animals and hobgoblins upon it. I got the best bed, but it 
was extremely hard, and the clothes had not the smell of roses, 
It was also inhabited by a number of little insects common enough 
in such places, and no sooner had I made a lodgement in their 
hereditary domains than I was attacked by a thousand strong. 
But what disturbed me much worse than all, I was awaked during 
the night by a whole band of Highlanders, both male and female, 
who entered my room, and fell to drinking whisky with great 
freedom. They had much the appearance of a parcel of vaga- 
bonds, which they certainly were, but as the whole discourse was 
in Gaelic I knew nothing of what it was concerning, but it arose 
by degrees as the whisky operated, to an insufferable noise. I 
had by good fortune used more precaution that night than usual, 
having put my watch and all my money into my waistcoat and 
hid it beneath my head. I also took my thorn-staff into the bed 
with me, thereby manifesting a suspicion that I had never 
shewed before. I bore all this uproar with patience for nearly 
two hours in the middle of the night, until, either by accident or 
design, the candle was extinguished, when every one getting up, 
a great stir commenced, and I heard one distinctly ransacking 
my coat which was hanging upon a chair at a little distance from 
the bed. I cared not much for that, thinking that he could get 


nothing there, but not knowing where this might end I sprung to’ 


my feet in the bed, laid hold of my thorn-staff, and bellowed 
aloud for light. It was a good while ere this could be procured, 
and when it came the company were all gone but three men, 
who were making ready to lie down in another bed in the same 
room. I reprimanded the landlord with great bitterness for 
suffering such a disturbance in the room where I slept, and 
received for answer that all would be quiet now. They were all 
gone before I got up next morning, and it was not until next 
night that I perceived I had lost a packet of six letters which I 
carried, to as many gentlemen in Sutherland, and which 
a me effectually from making the tour of that large and 
ittle-frequented county. These being rolled up in a piece of 
paper by themselves and lodged in my breast pocket, some one 
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of the gang had certainly carried off in expectation that it was 
something of more value. Next day I went to the house of 
Ratagan or Ratachan, possessed by Donald Macleod, Esquire, to 
whom I had a letter of introduction. He received me with that 
open, unaffected, cordiality which is a leading trait in his 
character, and without that state and ceremony which is certainly 
often carried too far by the Highland people, and which I hate 
above all things. His conversation was much confined to that 
which suited me best, namely, the sheep-farming. He hath 
extensive concerns in this way, being possessed of two large 
farms here in Glen Shiel, exclusive of that of Armidel in Glen 
Elg, or as they pronounce it, Glen Ellig, which he had lately 
taken at the yearly rent of £600. He had the best wedder 
hoggs without exception that I saw in my whole journey. He 
bought them as lambs from Killetur in Glenfalloch. He 
remembered Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell, and told me sundry 
anecdotes relating to them. His mother is still alive, a woman 
of a great age yet quite healthy. She dined and supped with us, 
but did not converse any, which was probably owing to her 
inaccuracy in the English language. She is the same of whom 
Dr. Johnson makes honourable mention in his tour. We had 
plenty of music and some dancing, his eldest daughter being a 
most charming performer on the pianoforte, and Mr. Gordon, 
the family teacher, equally expert at playing on the violin. 

I would willingly have staid some days in this agreeable 
family, but was afraid that Macleod’s attention to me would 
retard the shearing of his flocks, for which he had everything in 
readiness ; so hearing that the Rev. John Macrae was bound for 
Ardhill in Lochalsh, I took my leave in order to accompany 
him. Ratachan accompanied me to the manse, and left me in 
charge with the parson. Here the company at dinner consisted 
of twelve, which, saving the old minister and I, were all ladies ; 
mostly young ones, and handsome. As soon as dinner was over, 
we entered into a boat, viz., Miss Flora Macrae of Ardintoul, and 
her aunt, the parson, and me. Miss Flora was tall, young and 
handsome, and being dressed in a dark riding habit, with a black 
helmet and red feather, made a most noble figure. I was very 
happy on hearing that she was to be a passenger. We had six 
rowers in the boat, and we sat in a row astern, the two ladies 
being middlemost. There being a sharp breeze straight in our 
face, as soon as we were seated, Mr. Macrae spread his great 
coat on the.old lady and himself. This was exactly as I wished 
it, and I immediately wrapped Miss Flora in my shepherd’s 
plaid, and though I was always averse to sailing, I could 
willingly have proceeded in this position at least for a week. We 
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were at length obliged to put ashore about the middle of Loch 
Duich, at the place to which the boat belonged, but as I have 
drawn out this letter to an enormous length, I will bid you adieu - 


for a few days.—Yours, etc., 
J. H. 


Dear S1r,—No sooner had the boat touched the shore than 
we were met by the owner, who was in uncommonly high spirits, 
that being his wedding-day. He insisted on our staying to 
drink tea with him, and to induce us to comply told us that if 
we staid we should have the boat and crew all the way, but if we 
refused to countenance him we should walk all the rest of the 
way on foot. There was no resisting this proposal so we went 
ashore, drank tea with the young couple and their friends, and 
so strongly did they press us to drink whisky, that had I been in 
company with any other than the minister and Miss Flora, they 
had certainly persuaded me to fill myself drunk. We then 
marched into the barn, where the music was playing, and joined 
with avidity in their Highland reels until reminded by Mr. 
Macrae of approaching night, when we all again resumed our 
former berths in the boat and proceeded with as much cheerful- 
ness as can be conceived. Mr. Macrae hath the character of 
being a very able divine, for which I cannot avouch, but he 
certainly is a most jocose and entertaining companion. 

The family of Ardintoul being all Roman Catholics, thinking 
to lead me into a scrape when in the boat— 

‘Have you any priests in your country, Mr. Hogg?’ said he. 

‘We have some very superior parish ministers in my country, 
sir,’ said I. 

‘It is Popish priests that I mean,’ said he, ‘I hope you are not 
plagued with any of that wicked set.’ 

‘There are none of that persuasion in my neighbourhood,’ said 
I, ‘ saving the Earl of Traquair and his family, who keep a priest 
among them.’ 

‘Ah! You are well quit of them,’ said he, ‘we are terribly 
plagued with them hereabouts! They are a bad set of people! 
Do you not think, Mr. Hogg, that they are very bad people ?’ 

I began to suspect him. ‘I don’t know, sir,’ said I, ‘ there are 
certainly worthy persons of every persuasion. I approve greatly 
of a person keeping to the religion in which he is brought up, 
and t would never esteem a man the less because he thought 
differently from me.’ 

The old lady then began to attack him, asking if ever he had 
found them to be ill neighbours. 

‘Oh! It won’t do, it won’t do!’ said he, ‘I thought of lead- 
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ing Mr. Hogg into a little abuse of you, as I once did a tide-. 
waiter at your brother’s house, who ignorant that his kind ~ 


“entertainer and the family were all of that persuasion, fell on and 


abused the Papists without either mercy or discretion, pa 
Ardintoul’s great patience severely to the test. He was suffered, 
however, to depart in his error.’ 

We at length set the ladies ashore and took our leave of them. 
I gave Miss Flora two letters to her father, and promised to dine 
with them next day. Mr. Macrae, after taking leave of them, 
cried out shrewdly, ‘Now farewell, Miss Flora! Without 
pretending to the spirit of prophecy I could tell you who you will 
dream of to-night.’ 

Considering of what inflammable materials my frame is com- 
posed, it was a very fortunate that I was disappointed of 
ever seeing Miss Macrae again, as I might have felt the 
inconvenience of falling in love with an object in that remote 
country. I received word next day at Ardhill that she was taken 
very ill of the influenza, then raging in Kintail with great 
violence, and that Ardintoul, her father, was confined to bed, so 
that I was persuaded by the company to relinquish my intended 
visit as inconvenient. 

About eight o’clock, p.m., we landed at Ardhill, the house of 
the Rev. Alexander Downie, minister of Lochalsh, to whom I 
had likewise a letter of introduction, from his cousin, Colin 
Mackenzie, Esquire, W.S. This district of Glen Shiel which I 
now had left, is like the greatest part of the countries on that 
coast, very mountainous. Although the whole parish is thus 
denominated, Glen Shiel properly is that straight glen which 
terminates at the outer end of Loch Duich, and, stretching to 
the south-east, includes a great part of Glen Morison, and on the 
east is bounded by the heights of Affarick, one of the branches 
of the Glass. The mountains are very high and steep, especially 
those of them most contiguous to the sea. They are very rocky 
and often bare of soil, but the rocks are everywhere interlined 
with green stripes covered with sweet and nutritious grasses, 
which being continually moistened with fresh showers from the 
Atlantic, are preserved in verdure a great part of the year. The 
snow never continues long on these mountains except on the 
heights, the frosts are seldom intense, but the winds en rains are 
frequent and terrible. You will be apt to suppose that all that 
western coast will be alike exposed to these, but there is, accord- 
ing to the inhabitants, who must know best, a very great 
difference. Wherever the mountains towards the shore rise to a 
great height there the rains are most frequent and descend in 
most copious abundance; and it is observed that places in the 
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same latitude with these mountains on the eastern coast are very 
_ varely visited with any rain from the west. It is a fact that 

. these mountains attract the clouds as well as intercept and break 
them, as I shall show in a future letter. But there is no part of 
the Highlands to which the climate is better adapted than Glen 
Shiel, the hills being so steep and bare of soil, and so dry 
naturally, that without a constant rain they would soon wither 
and decay. 

The mountains of Glen Shiel have been under sheep for some 
years, of which I shall have occasion to treat farther at another 
time. The banks of Loch Duich are as yet mostly stocked with 
cattle, and there is part arable land, which although not produc- 
tive of weighty crops, produces them without much uncertainty. 
Two gentlemen had sowed potatoe oats this season which looked 
very well, and promise to answer the climate if they are cut in 
time, before they are shaken by the winds. The tract of land 
stretching alongst the southern shore of Loch Duich, although 
in the parish of Glen Shiel, is called Letterfern. The banks of 
this lake, which is an inlet of the sea from the Sound of Skye, 
presents to the traveller many scenes of natural beauty. 

We sailed close under the walls of the ancient castle of Ellen- 
donan, or the Sea-fort, the original possession of the family of the 
Mackenzies, Earls of Seaforth, and from which they draw their 
title. The history of their first settling in that country after the 
battle of Largs, of the manner of their working themselves into 
the possession of Kintail, Loch Alsh, and Glen Shiel, and after- 
mn of Lewis, was all related to me by Mr. Macrae with great 
precision, It is curious and entertaining, but full of intrigue 
and deceit, and much too tedious for me to write, as it would of 
itself furnish matter for a volume. The battle of Glen Shiel did 
not happen until some years after the battles of Sherriffmuir and 
Preston, and was fought near the boundaries of Seaforth’s 
country, in a strait pass between the mountains of Glen Shiel. 
The combatants were our King’s troops and a body of about five 
or six hundred Highlanders and Spaniards, headed by the brave 
but misguided Earl of Seaforth. 

The Spaniards, sensible of their destitute situation engaged 
reluctantly ; but seeing the intrepidity of the brave Macraes and 
Mackenzies, they maintained the combat stoutly for some time. 
The Highlanders say that the commander of the King’s troops 
was killed, and that they were upon the very point of giving way 
when the Spaniards threw down their arms and surrendered, and 
that then the clansmen were obliged to betake themselves to 
flight, carrying with them from the field their lord, dangerously 
wounded, e was then obliged to go into exile, and his lands 
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were forfeited to the Crown, but the bold and tenacious inhabi- 
tants absolutely refused paying rents to any man excepting their 
absent chief, and all the endeavours of Government to collect 
them were baffled with disgrace. Their agents were repelled and 
some of them slain, while the rents were regularly transmitted to 
the earl, and it showed the great lenity of our Government that 
they were not made examples of, and that the annals of that age 
were not stained with the massacre of Glenshiel, in addition to 
that of Glencoe. 
I remain, Sir, yours for ever, 


J. H. 


Dear Srr,—As I arrived at Ardhill on the Friday preceding 
the celebration of the sacrament of the Supper in that place, I 
was introduced to a whole houseful of ministers and elders. As 
Mr. Downie, however, kept an excellent board, and plenty of the 
best foreign spirits, we had most excellent fare, and during that 
night and the next day, which you know was the preparation day, 
we put ourselves into as good a state of preparation for the 
evening solemnity as good cheer would make us. To introduce 
you a little into our company, I will give you a sketch of our 
ministers. 

Mr. Downie, our landlord, is a complete gentleman, nowise 
singular for his condescension. Besides the good stipend and 
glebe of Loch Alsh, he hath a chaplaincy in a regiment, and 
extensive concerns in farming, both on the mainland and in the 
isles, and is a great improver in the breeds both of cattle and 
sheep. Mr. Macrae of Glenshiel, as I before hinted, though 
advanced in years, is a most shrewd and good humoured gentle- 
man, whose wit never tends to mortify anybody, but only to raise 
the laugh against them. Mr. M‘Queen of Applecross is a quiet, 
unassuming man. He is from the Isle of Skye, and is son to the 
minister there, who was so highly approved of by Dr. Johnson. 
Mr. Colin M‘Iver of Glen Elig, was there on the Saturday, but 
was obliged to set off for Lewis to see a brother who was on his 
death-bed. He is aman whose presence commands respect. But 
the most extraordinary personage of the whole was a Mr. Roderick 
Macrae, preacher of the Gospel at Ferriden. He is certainly a 
man of considerable abilities, but his manner is the most 
singular, and his address the most awkward that were ever com- 
bined in the same being. He keeps his head in a continual up- 
and-down motion, somewhat resembling a drake approaching his 
mate, or a horse which has been struck violently on the head, and 
who is afraid that you are going to repeat the blow; and at each 
of these capers, he gives a strait wink with his eyes; and who- 
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ever is speaking, he continues at every breath to repeat a kind of 
wince, signifying that he is taking notice, or that he wisheth you 
to proceed. Against this man all their shafts were levelled, often 
armed with the most keen and ready wit. 

Parish ministers in a country place, being so used to harangue 
others, and to see whole multitudes turn up the white of the eye 
to their discourse, are themselves so little used to listen to 
others, that though they are often the best informed men of the 
place and excellent single companions, very seldom is it that they 
can make themselves agreeable in a larger company, as they only 
wish to be listened unto, and never condescend to take any heed 
to that which is said by others. It was by such a behaviour 
that this young man drew on himself the ridicule of the others 
in one united torrent, for, as he engrossed at least one half of the 
whole conversation, and as the rest were all his seniors, all of 
them were chagrined at being superseded in their favourite 
amusement of divulging their sentiments. 

Mr. Downie, who is certainly a very clever man, as well as a 
great scholar, took every opportunity to mortify and crush him. 
Old Macrae set the whole table in a roar of laughter at him a 
hundred times ; and, indeed, I think I never laughed so much at 
a time in my life. He had lately published a pamphlet, entitled 
‘A Dissertation on Miracles,’ some copies of which were in the 
room, and proved matter for considerable rebuffs. The piece 
itself was sound, simple reasoning and common sense, but eve 
possible method was taken to wrest the sentiments, that the ideas 
might be turned into ridicule. In particular, they objected, and 
not without considerable show of reason, that the whole of it went 
directly to counteract the intent of its publication, which being to 
confute the arguments of Mr. Hume, it would readily induce the 
country people, many of whom had never heard of Mr. Hume 
nor his book, to search for and consult it, when there was little 
doubt of their finding his arguments stronger and more impressive 
than those set down in the pamphlet. 

Mr. Downie made me acquainted with the book and its author 
in the following brief manner. Taking it off a back table, 
‘Here,’ said he, ‘Mr. Hogg, is a dissertation on Miracles, com- 
posed, written, and published by our friend Mr. Rory there, a 
certain evidence that miracles have not ceased.’ Mr. Roderick, 
however, stood his ground powerfully against them all, for he still 
kept his good temper—the Peat mark of an antagonist—persevered 
in his untoward motions, and in maintaining the excellence of his 
arguments, 

Among such a number of literary men I could not miss getting 
a good deal of intelligence respecting the state of the countries in 
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their different parishes, of which I made so little use that I dare 
not state one article as received from any of them; for, judging 
it ill manners to make out a journal of it in their company, 
committed it wholly to my memory, where, setting it so greg 
afloat on rum-punch, when I went to collect it I could only fis. 
out some insignificant particles. There were no ladies in the 
room but Mrs. Downie, a beautiful little woman, exceedingly 
attentive to the accommodation of her guests, especially such as 
were bashful and backward. She was one of the Miss M‘Kin- 
nons of Corrialachan, in Skye. 

On Saturday there was an extraordinary multitude assembled 
to hear sermon. I thought I never saw as many on the same 
occasion by one half, which convinced me that the lower classes 
of Kintail are devout. The men are generally tall and well 
made, and have good features. The women of the lower class 
are very middling. 

The two Messrs. Macrae preached ; the one in Gaelic at the 
tent, and the other in the church in English. By far the 
greatest congregation attended at the tent. There was, however, 
a considerable number of the more genteel people in the church. 
I was persuaded, much against my inclination, by the impor- 
tunities of the minister, to officiate as precentor in the church 


that day, otherwise he must have acted in that capacity himself. 

On returning to dinner our company was considerably 
augmented, so much that the circle went in contact with the 
walls of the dining-room. This made me alter my resolution of 
staying on the Sacrament, for fear of peor an incumbrance, 


which I would always avoid. After dinner Mr. M‘Kinnon, a 
young gentleman from Skye, and I, set off for the house of 
Auchtertyre, inhabited by Donald Macdonald, uire, of Bar- 
risdale. I saw and spoke with him and Mrs. Macdonald at 
church, and expected that they would invite me which, however, 
they did not. The Highland gentlemen expect strangers to call 
without being invited. I did not know this, but went to see the 
man merely because I liked him, for in conformity to a maxim of 
old Advocate Mackintosh’s, ‘ Z never like a man tf I don’t like his 
face. 

We met a most kind welcome from Barrisdale, whom we 
found in the midst of a great room-full of ladies, with only one 
or two young gentlemen, of whom he complained that they would 
not drink any. I have met again with the families of Ratachan 
and Glenshiel. The drinking was renewed on our entering, 
which before had been going to fall into disuse, and we soon 
became remarkably merry, screwed up the fiddles, and raised a 
considerable dance. It was here that I first ventured to sing my 
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song of Donald Macdonald, which hath since become so popular, 
and although afraid to venture it I could not forbear, it was so 
appropriate, Barrisdale being one of the goodliest and boldest 
looking men anywhere to be met with. It was so highly 
applauded here that I sung it very often during the rest of my 
journey. 

By this excursion. we missed the prayers and exhortations at 
the manse, whither we returned to supper. The supper did not, 
however, close the exercise of the evening, but as it is certainly 
time for me to close this letter, I shall write farewell. 

I am, yours for ever, 


Dear Srr,—Leaving Ardhill early in the morning, and 
climbing the mountains towards the country of Loch Carron, I 
took a last look of Kintail, not without regret, for I really ad- 
mired the inhabitants as well as the country, It is subdivided 
into several small districts, such as Glen Shiel, Glen Croe, Glen 
Elchaig, Letterfeirn and Loch Alsh, but the whole country is in- 
cluded in the general name of Kintail, or Lord Seaforth’s coun- 
try. What a great pity it is that his circumstances have made it 
necessary for him to mutilate so fine and so compact an estate by 
selling Loch Alsh, the richest, and most beautiful part of it. 

The whole is an excellent pasture country, and excels all that 
I visited on the whole Western coast of Scotland and the Isles, 
for the richness of its pasture, if we except some parts of Skye. 
The black cattle are a very handsome breed, but unless in Glen- 
Shiel the sheep farming is by no means become general as yet. 
Barrisdale and Ardintoul have both commenced it, bringing 
hoggs from the south. I am very apprehensive that on being 
first stocked with sheep, the braxy will prove very destructive, for 
exclusive of the toth, caused by such members of cattle feeding 
and lying upon it, the grasses are naturally flatulent, and the 
herbage indigestible, and as they have not all sea-marsh to lay 
them upon, the only preventatives that are in their power must 
be the effect produced by burning the ground well, and in the 
proper management of their flocks. 

In the first place, as to burning their ground, they must be 
careful to lay waste by fire all or the greatest part of their 
heather that is upon clay or gravelly soils; such parts being with- 
out fail, of all others the most instrumental in raising the braxy. 
Whether this proceeds from the nature of the heather itself, or 
from the long, foul, grass that is always fostered about the roots 
of the bushes, I cannot so certainly determine. Perhaps it ariseth 
from both causes united; but in either respect the fire is an 
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effectual remedy, and as the ground becomes annually more 
thickly covered with sweet blades, and sprays of grass which 
owing to the ashes with which it is sprinkled and impregnated 
are all rather of a purgative nature, thus by the operation of 
burning alone, the very spots that were before the bane of the 
flocks are rendered the most conducive in preserving their health. 
Even when the young heather again begins to sprout, it is not 


. for many years of a hurtful nature, but is a soft, and most pala- 


table food. And as it is only in the first year of the sheep's age 
that they are subject in any great degree to this destructive 
malady, methods may be pursued in the arrangement of the 
flocks which may be greatly instrumental in allaying its virulence. 
But as I rather wish to study brevity in these letters I shall re- 
serve my suggestions on that head until a more suitable oppor- 
tunity. 

la Duich is an excellent fishing station, but there are neither 
villages, roads, bridges, nor post office, in the whole country. The 
gentlemen employ a runner to Loch Carron, where a foot-post 
arrives once a week from Inverness by the way of Strathconon, 
where he must often be detained by storms and flooded waters. 
The old military road, which runs through a corner of the upper 
parts of the country, leading to Fort-Augustus is, as I before ob- 
served, almost impassible, not having been repaired for ages; and 
all the others are entirely in a state of nature, being merely small 
tracks worn on the surface by the frequent pressure of the travel- 
ler’s foot. In particular it was alleged to me that a road leading 
from the head of Loch Luang through the braes of Balloch into 
Strathglass would be of the greatest utility to both countries by 
opening the straightest and quickest communication betwixt the 
two seas. 

Kintail is not much appropriated for the purposes of agriculture. 
It is indeed interspersed by vallies of small extent which are not 
of themselves unfertile, but the boisterousness of the weather, 
renders their produce very precarious. 

The mountains in Glenshiel and Seaforth’s forest viewed from 
the hills of Loch Alsh, although lofty and rugged have a verdant 
appearance. The mountains of Skye contiguous to the Kyles, 
appear much more dark. I came in upon Loch Carron at the 
narrowest place, nigh where it opens to the sea, when there was 
a boat just coming to land, freighted from a house several miles 
up on the other side of the loch, by some people bound to the 
place from whence I came. I waited their arrival, thinking it a 
good chance, but in this I was mistaken. No arguments would 
persuade them to take me along with them. They alleged that 
it was depriving the ferryman of his right. But effectually to 
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remove this impediment, I offered them triple freight, but they 
dared not to trust themselves with such a sum, for they actually 
rowed off, and left me standing on the rocks, where I was obliged 
to bellow and wave my hat for no small space of time. The 
ferryman charged sixpence and a dram of whisky. I then kept 
the North-west side of the loch, which stretcheth about ten miles 
into the country, following a kind of formed road ; but on which 
a wheeled carriage seemed never to have gone, nor had the 
makers ever intended that it should. 

The hills on each side of the lake are of a moderate height, but 
rise much higher as you advance into the country. The arable 
land was confined to very narrow limits, consisting of great num- 
bers of small detached spots. I was exceedingly gratified at here 
meeting with a long, straggling village, consisting wholly of neat, 
modern, commodious houses. Having never heard of it, I made 
enquiry concerning its erection, and was informed that it had 
lately arisen under the auspices of Mackenzie of Applecross, who 
had let it off in feus to the fishermen, and such as chose to settle 
there. This is a most laudable example set by this gentleman, 
an example of which every reflecting mind must approve, and 
which can never be too much encouraged, either by individuals or 
by public bodies of men. It is only by concentrating these hardy 
and determined people into such bodies, that they shall ever be 
enabled to acquire the proper benefit of the inestimable 
fishings on their coasts, or that ever the germs of manufactures 
shall be successfully planted on these distant shores. 

This spot pitched on by Applecross for so beneficial a purpose 
is not so commodious in every respect as it might be wished that 
it were ; but perhaps Applecross had no better. In this spot it is 
impossible to unite utility with compactness and elegance, for 
there being no valley the houses are drawn out in an irregular 
line along the side of the loch, and however well situated for 
taking advantage of trade and fishing, it is a very untoward field 
for improvements in agriculture. 

Passing on, I went past the church, and through a carse, 
reaching New Kelso to my breakfast, a distance of nearly twenty 
miles from Ardhill. This is a spacious house, with a well- 
stocked garden for sucha soil. It stands in the middle of a large, 
coarse plain, a great part of which is uncultivated, and which 
could only be cultivated with much labour. The history of the 
erection of this place by Mr. Jeffery, and for what purpose, is too 
well known to need recapitulation here. 

Proceeding up the glen, I lost sight of Loch Carron, crossed a 
rapid river which issued from amongst the hills to the north, saw 
numbers of Highland cottages in clusters, sheep, mostly of the 
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old Highland breed, and some goats, and at last came to a change- 
house, of which I do not know the name, at the north-east corner 
of a lake in the middle of the Strath. I recognised it as such by 
a half-mutchkin pot that stood on the window. I entered, and 
called for a dram and some meat. The dram was understood, 
and a half-mutchkin of good whisky brought to me (they do not 
deal in gills hereabouts), but no meat. I understood that the 
master and mistress were both absent at some place of worship, 
as no one ever appeared to me but two girls, who were visibly 
menials. I again called, and ordered some meat. A girl 
answered me in Gaelic, and I her in English, for a good while 
without either of us being the wiser. I then made signs to let 
her know that I wanted meat, taking care to give the whisky a 
push that she might not think that I wanted some more of it; 
but, in spite of my teeth, I was misconstrued, and another half- 
mutchkin of whisky clapped down to me in another pot. I 
expostulated a great deal; to no purpose. The girls came both 
into the room, and being tickled by our embarrassment, opened 
the flood-gates of their mirth, giggling and laughing aloud. I[ 
was inflamed by one of those sudden bursts of passion which 
sometimes, although not very frequently, — overcome my 
reason, springing up in a rage, and, swearing like a trooper, I laid 
hold of them violently, and turned first the one, and then the 
other, out of the room, and closing the door behind them with a 
force as if I wished to throw down the house; while the poor 
creatures were so affrighted that their limbs almost refused their 
office of furthering their escape, the girls thinking, I daresay, that 
they were attacked, and their master’s house taken up by a 
ruffian. 

I threw myself again into my seat over my whisky, where in 
less than a minute I began to repent most heartily of my folly. 
Never did I yet suffer myself to get into a rage but the reflection 
cost me dear. 

I would willingly have tarried a night hereabout, thinking it a 
country about the state of which it was worth my while to make 
some inquiry; but judging it impossible to lodge here, I again 
called ben one of the maids, who entered with great caution, and 
with the most timid air imaginable. I assumed as mild a 
demeanour as I was able, offering her what money she thought 
proper to accept of. Seeing one of the stoups untouched, she 
charged sixpence. 

I again took to my road. I began to grow very impatient, 
knowing that it would infallibly lead me into the country where 
I had been last year, and at length, seeing a small, winding, 
path ascending the mountains to the northward, I took to it 
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without hesitation. But as my letters are always growing longer 
I will leave off. 
J. H. 


Dear S1r,—I took an abrupt leave of you in my last, while 
climbing the mountains and just about to take my last look of 
the country of Loch Carron. 

I must here explain a circumstance to you which I believe I 
have never done yet, and which I ought to have done long ago, 
that is, what is meant by a country in the Highlands. In all the 
inland glens the boundaries of a country are invariably marked 
out by the skirts of the visible horizon as viewed from the 
bottom of the valley. All beyond that is denominated another 
country, and is called by another name. It is thus that the 
Highland countries are almost innumerable. But on the western 
coast, which is all indented by extensive arms of the sea, and 
where the countries that are not really islands, are peninsulas, 
the above usage is varied, and the bounds of the country marked 
out by the sea coast. Along the whole of the shores of Argyll 
and Inverness shires, this latter is the division, but as soon as you 
enter Rossshire, the former is again adopted. Thus the country 
of Kintail, the country of Loch Carron, the country of Torridon, 
the two straths of Loch Broom, etc., comprehend both sides of 
their respective firths, with all the waters that descend into them. 

Shortly after I lost sight of the valley my path divided into 
twain, equally well frequented. I hesitated long which to take, 
having no directions saving what I had from the map, but 
following the left hand one it led me at length into the Vale of 
Colan, a curious, sequestered place, in the midst of the mountains 
to the east of Sir Hector Mackenzie’s forest. The haughs are of 
considerable extent, of a deep sandy soil, with a clear stream 
winding through them ; and some of the haughs were very good 
for such a country. The hills around it were very black, and 
mostly covered with strong heather. 

I spoke to no person here, nor all this way, but again took to 
the muir, being resolved if awe to reach the house of 
Letterewe that night, but ere I got into the next valley I was 
quite exhausted by hunger and fatigue, having travelled an 
unconscionable length of way, and a slated house appearing on a 
plain beyond the river I made toward it. 

I was obliged to wade through the river once, which being in 
a swelled state was very deep, and getting to the house asked if 
it was an inn, and was answered in the affirmative, at which I was 
very well satisfied. At this place I lodged. It is called Kinloch- 
ewe; was built by Sir Hector Mackenzie, in order to accommo- 
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date himself and others travelling from Dingwall into his country 
of Gairloch, or toward the ferry of Poolewe, where there is a 
packet once each week to Lewis, and though he hath annexed 
several advantages to it, it is very ill kept and in very bad order. 
He had only a few days preceding that, lodged there himself, and 
had certainly little reason to be pleased with his accommodation. 
The floor was well sanded as is the custom in that country. The 
windows were broken, and the bed was as hard as a stone. They 
had however plenty of whisky, oat-meal cakes, tea, and sugar, 
with some eggs, and stinking fish, on which I fared sumptuously. 

I spent the following forenoon in the company of a Mr. 
Mackenzie, a farmer in a glen above that. He conducted me 
along a part of the road to Letterewe, and showed me the old 
burying ground of Ellon Mare, on the gravestones of which no 
name nor epitaph is to be seen, saving one or two rude figures 
and some initials. 

I at length arrived at the house of Letterewe, and was received 
by Mr. M‘Intyre (to whom I was recommended by a friend) with 
much kindness without any ceremony. This was exactly a man 
for my purpose. He had been from his youth an extensive dealer, 
both in cattle and sheep, and had travelled over the whole High- 
lands and Western Islands, and now in company with some 
English gentlemen farms an extraordinary extent of land, con- 
sisting of the whole estates of Letterewe and Strathnashalloch, 
the former belonging to Mr. Mackenzie, to whose sister, he is 
married, and the other to Mr. Davidson. 

He hath a handsome house and offices, which he, however, is 
going to enlarge, and having discovered large veins of white 
marble up in the linns of a rivulet near the house, he burneth it 
into lime, using it both for building and manure, and manageth 
the croft lying around his house in a manner which would not 
disgrace the banks of the Forth. There were to be seen shotts 
of turnips and potatoes, in drills as straight as a line, and in a 
forward state of vegetation, and clover and rye-grass so strong 
that it was beginning to lodge on the ground. The vigilance of 
this man is remarkable. This piece of land was one continued 
cairn of stones. Also the attention he pays to every department 
of his numerous flocks and shepherds is the most exact and con- 
stant, and he hath, by his vigilance and attention raised himself, 
from nothing, to affluence and credit. I had often heard of the 
man before I saw him. He was known on all the northern roads 
and markets by the appellation of little Mackintyre, he being low 
of stature, but as mettled at climbing among the rocks as the 
foxes—his greatest enemies. 

As I am not in an humour for writing to-day, I shall close this 
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letter with an anecdote of him which I had often heard told by 
Mr. James Welch. 

The Hon. Lord Macdonald once at a market recognised the 
cattle from his farms in M‘Intyre’s possession, and began en- 
quiring where he got them, who he got them from, etc. He 
informed his lordship in an indifferent manner, that he got them 
from Lord Macdonald’s factor in Skye. But when the other began 
enquiring about the prices, and expenses, M‘Intyre ignorant of 
who he was took him off so sharply that he knew not what to say 
excusing his curiosity, when a gentleman accompanying him in- 
troduced them to one another by their names. M‘Intyre 
started, and with great quickness whipped off his bonnet, threw 
it on the ground, and placed his foot upon it, making an apology 
which pleased his lordship so much that he shook him by the 
hand, declaring that he was no stranger to his honesty, and 
adding, that the M‘Intyres and the Macdonalds were the same 
people. 

I am, yours for ever, 


J. H. 


Dear S1r,—I had conducted you in idea as far as Letterewe 
on the north-east bank of Loch Maree, and given you some hints 
of improvements commenced there by the farmer, which are only 
rendered remarkable by reflecting on the situation of the place. 

It is, as I said, on the side of Loch Maree, by which there is 
access in boats from all corners of the lake, but it is everywhere 
else surrounded by shaggy cliffs, and bold, projecting promon- 
tories, washed around the bottom by the lake, and rising to the 
height of from one to four hundred yards, in an almost perpen- 
dicular direction. It is thus rendered inaccessible to the most 
expert foot passenger without a guide, and entirely so to horses, 
unless some passage is explored through amongst the mountains, 
that I never saw. 

I proposed going to Ardlair next day, but was detained by the 
importunities of Mr. Mackintyre until the morning of the third 
day. He showed me everything in the vicinity that was worth 
seeing, and seemed much attached to me, being seldom visited by 
any from so distant a country. 

There was another traveller wind-bound here, of a different 
description. This was Miss Jane Downie, sister to Mr. Downie, 
whose house I had lately left, who, from her father’s house at the 
Manse of Urray, in the vicinity of Dingwall, was on a journey to 
the island of Lewis, to see some relations. Being daughter to a 
respectable clergyman, she had received a genteel education, a 
circumstance to which the utmost attention is paid by all families 
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of rank in the north. To this she added an extensive know ledye 
of the world, of which she had seen a considerable part for one 
of her age and sex, for besides her acquaintance with both the 
Highlands and Lowlands, she had resided some years at St. 
Petersburgh with a sister, who was there distinguished by royal 
favour and protection. 

It was this young lady who first inspired me with the resolution 
of visiting the remote country of the Lewis, by describing it to 
me as the scene of the most original and hereditary modes and 
customs that were anywhere to be met with in the British Isles, 
and I repented an hundred times that I ever parted company 
with her before we reached Stornoway, to which port she was 
going, straight. 

On Wednesday we breakfasted early, and set off for Ardlair 
in Mr. Mackintyre’s boat, whg still insisted on our staying, 
assuring me that we would find much difficulty in our passage, if 
it was at all possible, the wind being so strong, and straight 
ahead. We had not proceeded far on the lake before we found 
this verified, and after rowing stoutly for about an hour, in which 
time we had not advanced a mile and a half, they put the boat 
ashore on the lee side of a point, declaring that it was impossible 
to proceed farther. 

We were now much worse than if we had set off on foot from 
Letterewe. However, taking two men with us as guides, we set 
a stout heart to a'strait brae, and explored a crooked way amongst 
the rocks; continuing for a long space to climb the hill in quite 
a contrary direction from the = we were bound to. 


Our guides then led us over rocks and oe Mai which on 


looking at I thought a goat could not have kept its feet on, and 
had it not been owing to the nature of the stones, the surface of 
which was rough col, crusty, it was impossible that we could have 
effected an escape, especially on such a day. I was in the 
greatest distress on account of the lady. The wind which had 
— extremely rough took such impression on her clothes, that 

was really apprehensive that it would carry her off, and looked 
back several times with terror for fear that I should see her flying 
headlong toward the lake like a swan. 

It was however a scene worthy of these regions, to see a lady 
of a most delicate form and elegantly dressed, in such a situation, 
climbing over the dizzy precipices in a retrograde direction, and 
after fixing one foot, hanging by both hands until she could find 
a small hold for the other. What would the most of your Edin- 
burgh ladies have done here, my dear sir? I believe if the wind 
had not changed they might have stayed with little Mackintyre 
altogether, for they could not have passed over these rocks. 
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Miss Downie’s clothes were partly torn and otherwise abused, 
and the wind carried off her kerchief altogether. For upwards 
of a mile we were forced to scramble in this manner, making use 
of all fours, and in one place I was myself afraid of growing 
giddy, and durst not turn my eyes toward the lake so far below 
my feet. We, however, arrived safe at Ardlair at one o'clock, 
p-m., having been jive hours on our passage, which in distance 
would not measure as many English miles, and were received by 
the Messrs. Mackenzie with great politeness and attention, and 
we soon became extremely happy, and though we did not forget, 
laughed most heartily at our late perilous situation. 

The weather growing more moderate toward the evening we 
made a most agreeable excursion round several of the principal 
island of Loch Maree in a handsome boat with a sail. These 
islands have a much more bare, appearance than they exhibited 
some years ago, the ancient woods with which they were covered 
being either entirely cut down and removed, or most miserably 
thinned. One island on which there are some remains of a 
temporary residence is covered with wood and rich verdure. We 
landed on several of them and carried off numbers of eggs from 
the nests of the gulls, thousands of which were hovering and 
screaming around us. The Holy Island was so far to the lee- 
ward - we could not visit it that night for fear we should not 

t back. 

"3 was truly delighted with the view from these islands, 
although it consisted much more of the sublime than of the beauti- 
ful. The old high house of Ardlair faced us from a romantic 
little elevated plain, bounded on the north with a long ridge of ~ 
perpendicular rock of a brown colour, and the low islands on 
which we stood were finely contrasted with the precipitous shores 
already mentioned, on the one side, and the mountains of Sir 
Hector Mackenzie’s forest on the other, whose pointed tops bored 
the firmament, and appeared of a colour as white as the finest 
marble. 

I was greatly pleased with the Mackenzies, as well as with 
the old lady of Letterewe, their mother, (the gentlemen present 
being brethren to the proprietor,) and began to think that the 
farther north I proceeded I was still going to find the people 
more intelligent, and possessing qualities more and more 
estimable. As I had a line of introduction to Mr. John, the 
youngest, from a friend in Edinburgh, he furnished me with one 
to an acquaintance in the Lewis. 

Next morning we arose and departed. Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie of Auchnasheen (towards Woodrigill), one of his 
farms on which his family resides, and Mr. John and I, again 
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entered the boat, and having a fair wind we skipped along the 
surface of Loch Maree with great velocity. We landed on St. 
Mary’s Isle, and I had the superstition to go and drink of the 
holy well so renowned in that country among the vulgar and 
superstitious, like me, for the cure of insanity in all its stages, 
and so well authenticated are the facts, the most stubborn of all 
proofs, that even people of the most polite and modern ways of 
thinking, are obliged to allow of its efficacy in some instances. 
But as mine was only an attack of poetical hydrophobia, includ- 
ing my tendency to knight errantry, which however ridiculous 
to some, I take pleasure in. I omitted, however, the appendage 
of the ceremony, which in all probability is the most necessary 
and efficacious branch of it, namely, that of being plunged over 
head and ears three times in the lake. 

But although I write thus lightly to you of the subject, I 
acknowledge that I felt a kind of awe on my mind on wanderin 
over the burying-ground and ruins of the Virgin's chapel, held 
in such veneration by the devout, though illiterate fathers of the 
present generation. This I mentioned to Mr. Mackenzie, who 
assured me that had I visited it before the wood was cut down, 
such was the effect, that it would have been impossible not to be 
struck with a religious awe. 

Shortly after we arrived again at Letterewe, where I took 
leave of you in my last, and where your fancy must leave me for 
a few days, until my next arrival, when it shall conduct you 
through a scene the most awful that has yet been visited. 

I remain, sir, your most affectionate servant, 


J. H. 


Dear Srr,—Leaving the banks of Loch Maree, I mounted the 
hills of Letterewe, accompanied by Mackintyre and Mackenzie, 
who, perceiving that my attention was much taken by the 
uncouth scenery, promised that they would lead me through 
some which I should not see e ew | in Scotland, and I believe 
they were as good as their eee the whole scenery in some parts 
of Letterewe estate being dreadful and grand beyond measure ; 
and here, as in places of that nature throughout the Highlands, 
the principal parts were named after some of the Fingalian 
heroes. The lake is named after the chief, being denominated 
Loch Fion, or the Fion Loch. 

To enumerate particularly the different appearances of each 
tremendous precipice that interlards this wey terrific scene is 
impossible. I neither have time nor words suited to the descrip- 
tion, but I cannot avoid taking notice of the black rock, or Craig- 
tullich ; for although any other of these views may be matched 
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in the country, yet this one is certainly not only unequalled, but 
far out of reach of comparison. It extends a whole English mile 
in length, along all which extent there is not a passage where a 
creature could pass, and it is so appropriately termed black that 
it on wholly stained with ink, and its dreadful face, all of 
which can be seen from one view, everywhere distorted by dark 
slits, gaping and yawning chasms, with every feature of a most 
awful deformity, conveying to the attentive spectator ideas of 
horror which could scarcely be excelled by a glimpse of hell 
itself ! 

Should a merry companion choose, in order to enjoy the sight 
of the most profound and exquisite tumble, to give you an 
unmannerly push from the top of. it, you might descend for nearly 
half a mile in the most straight line towards the centre of gravity. 
You might indeed happen to leave a rag of your coat on the point 
of one cliff, or a shoe, or your brains perhaps on another, but 
these are trifling circumstances. The worst thing attending it 
would be, that the pleasure arising from a view of your gracefully 
alighting would be entirely lost from the top, as you would appear 
of no greater magnitude than a forked bulrush. Remember that 
it is to your fancy that I am addressing myself, my dear sir. I 
always wish you to see everything nearly the same as I did. 

At a great distance he showed me a large perpendicular rock, 
with the entrance to a cavern near the bottom. In this dismal 
hole, in the midst of this huge wilderness, wonderful to relate, a 
widow and her family hath resided many years! When she 
first took possession of this dreary abode her youngest son was 
a sucking infant. Yet she was obliged to cross the mountains 
once a week to seek milk and other articles of food; while owing 
to their being so inaccessible she was unable to carry her child 
along with her, and was obliged to put out the fire and leave him 
to shift for himself. He had by such lodging and treatment 
acquired a weakness in his back, and it was feared he would never 
overcome it, as he still could not walk, but only creep, though I 
think they said he was six or seven years of age. 

Mr. Mackenzie told me that he was once passing that way 
with an English gentleman, on business in that country, and 
observing no smoke, he suspected the woman to be from home, 
so without mentioning anything of the matter to his companion 
he led him to take a view of the cavern. The gentleman was 
almost out of his wits when he saw a creature bearing such a 
resemblance to the human form, come crawling towards him from 
the interior of the cavern. Alas! my dear Sir, one half of the 
world knows little how the other half lives. ‘Nor how they die 
either, James,’ you will add when you read the following. 
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In a deep sequestered hollow among these rocks, my friend 
showed us a shealing far beneath our feet, where a man and his 
wife lately came to reside during the summer months with their 
cattle and —_ The woman fell a travailling in childbirth, and 
for want of assistance, which was impossible there to be procured, 
there she died and was buried. 

From a precipice near to this we had‘a view of a curious bason 
of very romantic dimensions, but in order to see it properly we 
were obliged to lie down full length on our breasts, and make 
long necks over the verge. I was afraid to trust my head, and 
ordered Mr. Mackenzie to keep a firm hold of the tails of my 
coat, but before I could reach so far as to have a proper survey, 
I was obliged to roar out to be pulled back, my ‘ conscience 
having failed me,’ as I once heard a boy say in the same predica- 
ment. 

We proceeded on in company through a large track of this 
rough country, and were often so immersed among rocks, that I 
saw no possibility of escaping, but Mackintyre was so well 
acquainted with the gaps that he always found an open door, as 
he termed it. Nor did they ever leave me until they landed me 
in one of the glens of Strathinashalloch, having conducted me full 
ten miles, and I took leave of them deeply impressed with their 
kindness and attention. I shall have occasion to take notice of 
some intelligence received from Mackintyre afterwards. 

I now proceeded down a glen several miles in length, which 
brought me into the Valley of Strathinashalloch, near the head 
of the lake of that name. The valley is now inhabited only by 
Mr. Macintyre’s shepherds, but there were considerable crops of 
corn and potatoes left by the tenants who had removed last term. 
It is of considerable extent, and there is good fishing in the river 
and loch, which is entirely free. This estate is now the property 
of Mr. Davidson, and though there are some more detached parts 
arable, and possessed by the natives, the greatest extent is now 
farmed by Mr. Macintyre, at the trifling rent of £200; and I am 
certain, if things continue at present prices, that he may have a 
clear return of £600 or £700 a year from it, if once he had a 
proper stock on it, which he had not when I saw it, having only 
entered at Whitsunday. 

He showed me the oavlien on one side, and his shepherd the 
same on the other, and I could not compute that part held by ~ 
him alone at less than 15,000 acres, all of which is well maixed, 
good Highland ground, most of it accessible, not being nearly so 
rough as Letterewe; free of lying stones, and tolerably well 
sheltered. What an excellent bargain at such a time! 

The truth is, there are several low-country gentlemen getting 
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into excellent bargains by their buying lands in that country, of 
which Mr, Davidson and Mr. Innes are instances; and I cannot 
help having a desperate ill-will at them on that score. I cannot 
endure to hear of a Highland chieftain selling his patrimonial 
property, the cause of which misfortune I always attribute to the 
goodness of his heart, and the liberality of his sentiments; 
unwilling to drive off the people who have so long looked to him 
as their protector, yet whose system of farming cannot furnish 
them with the means of paying him one-fourth, and in some 
situations not more than a tenth of the value of his land; and as 
unwilling to let fall the dignity of his house, and the consequence 
amongst his friends, which his, fathers maintained. Is not his 
case particularly hard, my dear sir? All things are doubled and 
tripled in their value, save his lands. His family—his retainers 
—his public burdens! These last being regulated by the old 
valuation, lie very hard upon him, and all must be scraped up 
among the poor, meagre tenants, in twos and threes of silly 
lambs, hens, and pounds of butter. 

I shall follow the idea no farther else I shall run mad, but as 
the value of these hills is every year more and more conspicuous, 
I anticipate with joy the approaching period when the stigmas of 
poverty and pride so liberally bestowed on the highlanders by our 
south-country gentry will be as inapplicable to the inhabitants of 
that country as of any in the island. Their riches are increasing, 
and will increase much more, and when that shall be the case 
they will require no pride, as that has mostly consisted in main- 
taining the appearance of a rank to which in reality their circum- 
stances were quite inadequate. 

After going over another track of bare rocky land I descended 
the beautiful strath of little Loch Broom, and before sunset 
arrived at the house of Dundonnel, the seat of George Mackenzie 
Esquire, of Dundonnel. 

I ara, yours, etc., 


J. H. 


Dear Srr,—I was received by Dundonnel at the head of the 
green before the house, he having, it seems, eyed my approach 
from one of the windows, and he welcomed and introduced me to 
his family with a respectful attention and ceremony which greatly 
distressed me; and notwithstanding every endeavour at a more 
unreserved familiarity, it rather increased than diminished during 
my stay. Every time that I entered the room, the whole family, 
small and great, must be on their feet to receive me, so that in 
spite of Dundonnel’s good humour, and he is a remarkably cheer- 
ful and unassuming man, I was in no wise easy, on account of 
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the stir that I occasioned in the family, and the rich meals that 
were provided. 

He hath one master for instructing his family in the languages, 
and arithmetic ; and another for teaching them music and dancing. 
We had thus plenty of music at night, having always three fiddles 
in tune; and every one bore a hand at swelling the lively con- 
cert, where the Highland strathspeys and reels were the prevailing 
strains. They were pleased to applaud my performance, which 
caused me to saw away as if I had it by the piece. 

We always remained at the punch-bowl until the blackbird 
sung at the window, as this was Dundonnel’s rule, which custom 
he would not dispense with. We spent a day in viewing the 
strath, and to have a better general view of the estate Mr. 
George and I climbed to the top of a hill on the ridge betwixt 
the two Loch-Brooms. It extends fully eighteen Scotch miles 
from east to west, and may be about ten miles broad, at an 
average, but on the south it is terribly interwoven with Mr. 
Davidson’s ground. It is an excellent pastoral estate, and the 
vale of the little strath is pleasant and fertile. It hath plenty of 
natural wood in its upper parts, and the laird hath beautified the 
vicinity of his mansion-house with extensive plantations, which 
are in a thriving state. 

Most of the reflections in my last may be applied to 
Dundonnel. His glens are so crammed full of stout, able-bodied 
men and women, that the estate under the present system must 
have enough to do maintaining them. The valleys are impo- 
verished by perpetual cropping, and saving one farm on the 
north-east quarter, held by the Messrs. Mitchell, the extensive 
mountains are all waste ; for the small parcels of diminutive sheep 
which the natives have, are all herded below nearest the dwell- 
ings, and are housed every night. Dundonnel asked me what I 
thought it would bring annually if let off in sheep walks. I 
said I had only had a superficial view of it, but that, exclusive 
of a reasonable extent near the house, to be occupied by himself, 
it would bring not below £2,000. He said his pone would 
never pay him the half of that. He was loath to chase them all 
away to America, but at present they did not pay him above 
£700. He hath, however, the pleasure of absolute sway. He 
is even more so in his domains than Bonaparte is in France. I 
saw him call two men from their labour a full mile, to carry us 
through the water. I told him he must not expect to be served 
thus by the shepherds if once he had given them possession. 

I now understand on enquiry that I must either relinquish my 
visit to the Lewis, or to Sutherland, for that there was no possibility 
of obtaining a passage. After leaving Ullapool, and learning on 
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the third day after my arrival at Dundonnel, that the Isabella of 
Stornoway had been taking in a load of stones on the south shore 
of Loch Broom, and was only waiting the arrival of one of the 
crew from the country, to set sail for that port, I took leave of 
Dundonnel, and set off in order to procure a passage by that 
vessel. I reached the place by two o'clock, Put owing to a 
contrary wind, and the flow of the tide, they could not sail that 
night. I knew not what to do then. The crew were out of 
provisions, and there were none to be had in that place. There 
was a whole village of Highland cottages hard by, but when the 
sailors, who could talk Gaelic,:could procure no provisions, by 
what means was I, who had no Gaelic, to support myself! As I 
was under the necessity of trying what could be done I went to 
all the houses, but could not get one word of English. There 
was, it seems, only one man amongst them who made the smallest 
pretensions towards it, and he being gone a little from home, 
some of them had the goodness to fetch him. He was the worst 
talker of English that I ever heard attempt it. It was down- 
right nonsense, a mixture which no man could comprehend. He 
took me to his little hovel, and gave me whey to drink, but he 
had no bread until he baked it, which he made shift to do in the 
most unfeasible manner imaginable. 

On parting with Dundonnel he said that if I wanted to be 
well treated on my passage to the Lewis, or yet to be welcome 
when I got there, I must necessarily pretend to want either 
horses or cows. I made some objections which he quite over- 
ruled, and I promised to obey; and on this man asking what I 
was wanting in that country I told him I wanted horses. 
Unluckily for me the man had horses to sell, and led me many 
miles out to the hills to look at them, and I could not get quit of 
buying them on any account until I had to promise to come 
back that way and buy all the horses in the country, and on that 
day twenty days he was to have all the horses in the strath 
collected. I was heartily tired of Dundonnel’s plan, and fully 
convinced of the justness of the old proverb, ‘truth tells aye 
best.’ I never more in the course of my journey had recourse 
to equivocation. The man had no one in the house with him 
saving a child of four years old. I asked ‘ What was become of 
his wife?’ His answer was, ‘He pe con see hir muter; he 
shild lenoch after her.’ There were some of his horses which he 
denominated girrons, others were pullocks, and some were no 
pullocks. He had no milk in his house, only some sour whey, 
the cows being out on the hills at the shealings. He made 
sowens to our supper, but as he did not use the necessary 
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recaution to shill, or strain them, they were unconsciously rough 
with seeds, 

I now began to look about me where I should sleep, but he did 
not long suffer me to remain in suspense, for bringing in a large 
arm-full of green heather, he flung it down by the side of the 
wall, then strewing a few rushes over it, he spread one pair of 
clean blankets over it, and there was my bed. I found fault 
with nothing, but stripping to the skin, I wrapped myself first in 
my shepherd’s plaid, and then covered me with his blanket. I 
made shift to pass the night, although not very agreeably, for, as 
the tops of the heather depressed, the stubborn roots found 
means more and more to annoy my shoulders and ribs, and so 
audacious were some of them that they penetrated Donald’s white 
blanket, and I left them so firmly connected, that I am sure on 
his removing the blanket, a good many of the roots would adhere 
to it. 

Next morning I went on board the sloop, and about seven o’clock 
A.M., we heaved anchor and got under way, but as the small breeze 
that was blowing was straight ahead of the vessel, we beat up 
the whole day without getting out of the loch, sometimes among 
the Summer Isles, and sometimes hard off the shore opposite 
them, to the south, and at the close of the day we found ourselves 
immediately off a rocky point betwixt the channel and the broad 
loch. Here the boat was sent ashore to bring a lady on board, 
who was bound to Stornoway. She was not ready, and the 
master of the vessel was obliged to wait on her, she being mother 
of the owner. There being no anchorage nigh, he was forced to 
lie to in the entrance all night, in the worst humour that possibly 
could be, cursing the whole sex, and wishing them all wind- 
bound for a season, and especially the old, weather beaten hulk, 
who caused him to endanger so good a vessel off the face of a 
rock, while the wind was sunk and the tide so violent. 

As the sea was heavy in the mouth of the bay, the vessel 
wrought incessantly during the whole night. I became very 
uneasy, but knowing nothing of the nature of the sea fever, I 
thought I was attacked by the influenza, but how was I vexed 
next morning at having suffered such a night, when I was shown 
the house of Woodrigill, at the end of a bay not an hour’s 
walking distant, where I could have lodged with the kind 
Achnasheen. 

I remain, your most obedient, 


J. H. 


_Srr,—I took leave of you in my last while lying on board, 
sick of the influenza; but having got no meat for a whole 
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natural day, saving a small piece of cake and a little old cheese, 
I was becoming extremely hungry, and desired two of the crew to 
row me ashore. I went to the house of Melton, and took a 
hearty breakfast with Mrs. Morrison, who immediately after 
accompanied me to the vessel, and we began to steer onward, but 
the breeze continuing straight ahead, it was near noon before we 
got into the open channel. 

As soon as we got clear of the Summer Isles, the tide then 
turning to the north, we took a long stretch in the same direction, 
passed the Summer Isles, doubled the point of Coygarch, and the 
day being fair and clear, got an excellent view of the mountains 
of that country. They had a verdant appearance, but a 
passenger assured me that the fine weather made them appear so, 
for that they were nevertheless mostly covered with a mossy 
surface. 

Still holding on in the same direction, and having an excellent 
spy-glass on board, we got a view of the shores of Loch Eynard ; 
and passing the Rhu of Assynt, although then at a considerable 
distance out on the channel, a prodigious range of the rugged 
mountains on Lord Reay’s country presented itself to view, 
forming the most striking and perforated outline I had yet seen. 
I was afterwards convinced that the extraordinary appearance 
which they exhibited had been occasioned in part by some small 
skiffs of mist which had been hovering about their summits, and 
which I had taken for the horizon beyond them, these causing 
them to appear as if bored through in many places. 

Our skipper steered thus far to the north in hopes that the 
breeze would drop into the north-east before evening. In this, 
however, he was disappointed, and the tide turning to the south, 
he tacked about, steering to the south-west, or a little to the west, 
and a little before sunset the breeze sunk entirely, and there was 
not a breath. My patience now took its leave of me for some 
time altogether. Although I was never actually sick, yet I 
found myself growing squeamish and uneasy, forsaken by the 
breeze in the very midst of a broad channel, and, for anything 
that I knew, condemned to hobble on that unstable element for a 
week, or perhaps much longer. 

Mrs. Morison, who is well versed in naval affairs, and has been 
frequently known to take the helm into her own hand in dangers, 
— my face growing long, gave me a dram, and expressed 

er surprise that I was no worse, having never been at sea before, 
assuring me that a calm was worse to endure than a gale. 

As the sails continued all set, waiting to take advantage of the 
first breeze, and as they flapped and wrought in conjunction with 
the waves, the ship rolled exceedingly at times. I, who imputed 
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no part of it to the rigging, could not forbear, in my then 
desperate condition, from expressing, with great bitterness and 
folly, my indignation at the malevolence of the sea, that would 
not be still and at peace, when nothing was troubling it, asking 
the sailors ‘ What was putting it astir now when there was not a 
breath? It was certainly an earthquake.’ There was, however, 
one comfort. We were in no danger now of perishing for 
hunger, Mrs. Morison having brought plenty on board from her 
farm. During the first day, when cruising in Loch Broom, the 
master and I were forced to content ourselves with a fardle cake 
between us, and a piece of old cheese, the sailors regaling them- 
selves with some crabbed shell-fish and sea-weeds, which they had 
scraped from the rocks on shore. Highlandmen are not nice of 
their diet. But now we had plenty of tea, sugar, eggs, cakes, and 
fish. 

My chagrin was somewhat diverted near the fall of evening by 
contemplating the extensive prospect. We were becalmed 
exactly in the middle of the channel which separates Lewis from 
the mainland, and the evening being remarkably fine and clear 
we could see distinctly the Isle of Skye, the Shant Isles, the 
Lewis, and all that range of mountains in Ross-shire and Suther- 
land, stretching from Torridon to Cape Wrath. By reason of 
their distance they now appeared low. The sea, though in its 
natural perturbed state, being unruffled by the smallest breeze 
appeared an ocean of heaving crystal, of different colors in dif- 
ferent directions, presenting alternately spots of the deepest green, 
topaz, and purple; for which I could not in the least account by 
any appearance in the sky, which was all of one colour. 

Such a scene, so entirely new to me could not fail of attracting 
my attention, which it did to such a degree that 1 remained on 
deck all night. The light of the moon at length prevailed. She 
hovered low above the Shant Isles, and shed a stream of light 
on the glassy surface of the sea, in the form of a tall crescent, of 
such lustre that it dazzled the sight. The whole scene tended to 
inspire the mind with serenity and awe, and in the contemplation 
of it I composed a few verses addressed to the Deity, which I will 
give you bye and bye, and if you apprehend that they move a 
little more heavily than my verses were wont to do, remember 
that they are seu-sick. 


VERSES ADDRESSED TO THE DEITY. 


Great source of perfection, and pole of devotion ! 
Thy presence surrounds me wherever I roam ; 
I see Thee as well in the wild heaving ocean 
As in the most sacred magnificent dome. 
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While viewing this scene with amazement and wonder, 
I see Thee in yonder moon’s watery gleam. 
Thy voice I have heard from the cloud burst in thunder ; 
Now hear it from wild fowls which over me scream; 
Oh ! teach me to fear, to adore, and to love Thee 
As Sovereign of earth and those heavens I see. 
But oh ! above all, with warm gratitude move me 
For all Thy great mercies bestow’d upon me, 
In all my lone wand’rings, oh guide and direct me, 
As round the bleak shores of the Hebrides I roam, 
From evils and dangers defend and protect me, 
And lead me in peace to my sweet native home. 
And when my life’s wearisome journey is ended, 
May I, in Thy presence, those heavens survey, 
So sanded with suns ! amid seraphs so splendid 
To sing, where no night shall encroach on the day. 


‘Ay James; I never saw you in so serious a mood as this 
before.’ ‘’Tis no matter my dear sir; I am very often in such a 
mood, but it never continues long at a time, and I forgot to in- 
form you that it was the evening of the Sabbath.’ 

During all this time, although we varied our position greatly 
to the North, and South, with the tides, we were quite stationary 
as to proceeding in our course, the vessel floating with her stern 
towards Stornoway. I wished myself fairly on terra firma again; 
I cared not on which side of the channel. 

Early in the morning, all being quiet, I had wrapped myself 
in my shepherd’s plaid, and was stretched among some cables on 
deck, busied in perusing Shakespeare’s monstrous tragedy of ‘Titus 
Andronicus, and just when my feelings were wrought to the 
highest pitch of horror, I was alarmed by an uncommon noise, as 
of something bursting, and which I apprehended was straight over 
me, when starting up with great emotion, I was almost blinded 
by a shower of brine. But how was I petrified with amazement 
at seeing a huge monster, in size like a horse, sinking into the 
sea by the side of the vessel, something after the manner of a 
rope tumbler, and so near me that I could have struck him with 
a spear. I bawled out to the crew to be upon the alert, for that 
here was a monstrous whale going to coup the ship, and seizing 
the boat-hook was going, as I thought, to maul him most terribly. 
He had rather got out of my reach, and one of the crew took it 
from me for fear I should lose it, assuring me that I could not 
pierce him although it was sharp, which it was not. 

After the sun rose, the sails began to fill, and we moved on 
almost imperceptibly towards Stornoway. The whale kept by 
the vessel the whole morning, sometimes on one side, sometimes 
on the other. Being always immoderately addicted to fishing, I 
was in the highest degree interested. I was also impatient at 
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such a huge fish being so near me. He was exactly the length 
of the vessel, a sloop, if I mistake not, about seventy or eighty 
tons. I once called to one of the sailors to come and see how he 
rubbed sides with the ship. ‘Eh! said he, ‘he pe wanting one 
of us to breakfast with him!’ 
Your most obedient, 
J. H. 


Dear Sir,—We at length entered the harbour of Stornoway, 
and about seven o'clock in the evening cast anchor within a very 
short space of the houses, having been exactly sixty hours on the 
passage, a distance of scarcely so many miles. 

As soon as I arrived, I went to the head inn, held by Mr. 
Creighton, a silly, despicable man, but privileged in having an 
excellent wife. During the whole of that evening I could not 
walk without taking hold of everything that came in my way, 
impressed with an idea that all things were in motion. I was 
very unfortunate in not meeting with the people to whom I was 
recommended here. I had a letter for Mr. Chapman at Sea- 
forth Lodge, but he was absent in Uig, parting some land, and 
Mrs. Chapman being in a poor state of health, I never presented 
myself. I had a letter to Mr. Donald Macdonald, ne another 
to Mr. Robertson, both of Stornoway, and in whose company I 
spent some time; but the one was obliged to go from home in 
the packet, and the other did not come home until the last day 
that I was there. 

I wandered about the town and neighbouring country for three 
days, sometimes in company with one, and sometimes with 
another. There was a Captain Marshal, from the neighbourhood 
of Fochabers, lodging in the same house with me, a sober, 
sensible man, with whom I was very happy. 

I was indeed greatly surprised at meeting with such a large 
and populous town in such a remote and distant country. It was 
but the preceding week that I ever heard of it, and yet it is quite 
unrivalled in all the west of Scotland north of the Clyde, either 
in population, trade, or commerce. I was informed by Mr. 
Robison, comptroller of the Customs, that, according to the last 
survey, which was then newly taken, the town and suburbs con- 
tained nearly seventeen hundred souls. Mr. Macdonald, to whom 
I mentioned this, doubted its containing so many, but was certain 
that there were above a thousand. 

There is one full half of the town composed of as elegant 
houses, with even more genteel inhabitants, than are generally 
to be met with in the towns of North Britain which depend 
solely on the fishing and trade. The principal and modern part 
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of the town stands on a small! point of land stretching into the 
harbour in the form of a T, pom as you advance back from the 
shore the houses grow gradually worse. The poor people have a 
part by themselves, on a rising ground to the north-east of the 
town, and though all composed of the meanest huts it is laid out 
in streets and rows as regularly asa camp. The houses on the 
shore to the eastward and those at the head of the bay are of 
the medium sort. It hath an excellent harbour, and is much 
ornamented by the vicinity of Seaforth Lodge, which stands on a 
rising ground overlooking the town and harbour. The town is 
much incommoded by the want of streets or pavements. Even 
the most elegant houses facing the harbour, saving a small road 
close by the wall, have only the rough sea shore to pass and 
repass on, which being composed of rough stones, which fly from 
the foot, grinding on one another, formas a most uncomfortable 
footpath. 

As the peculiarities observable in the modes and customs of 
the inhabitants are applicable to the whole island, I shall note a 
few of them on taking leave of it. I shall only observe here, 
that the well directed and attended schools, the enlightened 
heads, and enlarged ideas of a great'number of the people of 
Stornoway bid fair to sow the seeds of emulation, and conse- 
quently of improvement in that remote country. It is a general 
complaint through all the Long Island that the poorer sort are 
much addicted to pilfering. I persuaded myself that I saw a 
striking evidence to the contrary in the inhabitants of this town. 
During the daytime there were thousands of white fish spread on 
the shores, drying on the sand. When night came they were 
gathered and built up in large heaps, and loosely covered with 
some coarse cloth, and when the sun grew warm next day were 
again spread. Now, my dear Sir, I'll wager you durst not have 
exposed your fish in such a manner at Edinburgh, for as fine a 
place as it is. 

Although the island is not noted for riots, I had no very 
favourable specimen of their absolute command over their 
passions. On the very night of my arrival a desperate affray 
took place in the room adjoining to that in which I slept. 
Several respectable men, the collector, and one of the bailiffs, 
were engaged in it. It was fought with great spirit and 
monstrous vociferation. Desperate wounds were given and 
received, the door was split in pieces, and twice some of the 
party entered my chamber. I was overpowered with sleep, 
having got none at sea, and minded them very little, but was 
informed of all by Mr. Marshall. A ship’s captain, in particular, 
wrought terrible devastation. He ran foul of the table, although 
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considerably to the windward, which he rendered a perfect 
wreck, sending all its precious cargo of crystal, china, etc., to the 
bottom, and attacked his opponents with such fury and resolution 
that he soon laid most of them sprawling on the deck. Some of 
the combatants being next day confined to their beds, summonses 
were issued, and a prosecution commenced, but the parties being 
very nearly connected a treaty was set on foot, and the prelimi- 
naries signed before I left Stornoway. 

On the evening preceding my departure I hired a lad to 
accompany me round the island for eighteen pence per day, on 
condition that he was not to go off Lewis. At Creighton’s the 
entertainment was as good as could be expected, for although 
they have neither brewer, baker, nor barber in the town, 
professionally, yet every man privileged with a beard is a 
barber, and every women unencumbered with a family is a baker, 
and I suppose Mrs. ‘Creighton is none of the most inferior 
practitioners, as we got very good wheaten loaves, though not 
exactly conformable in shape to those used in our country. Our 
breakfasts were thus rendered as comfortable as they are any- 
where, and though at dinners and suppers we had seldom any 
beef or mutton, we had great abundance, as well as variety, of 
fish, fowls, and eggs. I expected my bill to run high, but how 
was I surprised on calling for it to see that I was charged no 
more than sixpence for each meal. I was agreeably deceived, 
and observed to my hostess that a man might eat himself rich 
here and fat at the same time. ‘A very poor specimen of your 
wit, James!’ 

Thus being furnished with several letters, some whisky, 
biscuit, and a full half of a Lewis cheese, as hard as wood, 
Malcolm and I set out in the morning, and taking the only road 
in the whole island, proceeded northward through a dreary 
waste, without ever being blest with the sight of a human habi- 
tation, or a spot where it was possible to live upon, there being 
only one extensive morass the whole way. We passed a flock of 
native sheep, which was the greatest curiosity I had ever seen. 
I saw a man coming with hasty strides to waylay us. As I 
suspected that he would have no English I never regarded him, 
although he had got within speech as I passed, but Malcolm, who 
carried considerable weight, being fallen quite behind, he inter- 
cepted, and testified his regret that I had passed him, as he 
meant to treat us at his shealing. 

Our road, after carrying us straight on for ten miles, like 
several of the Highland roads, left us all at once in the midst of 
a trackless morass, through which it had been cut at the deepness 
of several yards. The plan in making roads being mostly to 
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clear the channel of whatever incumbrances choke it up. 
Malcolm being now fallen at least a mile back I scorned to wait, 
but holding on in the same direction I soon discovered the 
northern ocean, and the manse of Barvas facing me at some 
distance, to which I bent my course, and reached it just as the 
family were rising from breakfast. 1 produced my letter of 
introduction, which the minister read, but declared it perfectly 
superfluous, for that my appearance was a sufficient introduction. 
I knew that this was to let me know how welcome a stranger 
was in that country, for alas! I knew that my appearance 
commanded no great respect. I was only dressed as a shepherd 
when I left Ettrick, and my dress was now become very shabby, 
and I often wondered at the attention shown to me. 

The Reverend Mr. Donald Macdonald seems to be a person in 
every way qualified for opening the eyes of an ignorant people 
to their real interests, both spiritual and temporal. His aspect 
and manner are firm and commanding, yet mixed with the 
greatest sweetness. Even when discoursing on the most com- 
mon subjects, his style is animated, warm, and convincing. He 
is well versed in agriculture, and the management of different 
soils, which is of great importance in an a place; yet the 
people are so much prejudiced in favour of their ancient, uncouth 
modes, that but few follow his example. He is a Justice of the 
Peace, and is continually employed in distributing justice, for 
although the people are not much given to quarrelling or litiga- 
tion, their rights in their farms are so confused and interwoven, 
that it is almost impossible to determine what share belongs to 
each. Supposing ten tenants possessing a farm, which is com: 
mon enough, and every ‘shot’ or division of their arable land to 
consist of ten or more beds, or ridges, they do not take ridge 
about, and exchange yearly, nor yet part the produce, but every 
ridge is parted into as many subdivisions as there are tenants. 
Into tenths, twentieths, fourths, fifths, etc., every one managing 
and reaping his share, so that it would take a man to be master 
of fractions to be a tenant in Lewis. The pasture is regulated 
by the number of cattle, sheep, or horses, each possesses, and as 
there is no market for these save once a year, at the great tryste, 
some of the companies are often obliged to encroach on their 
neighbours’ rights, or impose on their goodness. Thus it may 
well be supposed in what manner the ministers are harassed by 
continued applications for settling the most intricate differences. 

There was a cause tried before Mr. Macdonald when I was 
there which lasted some hours, but it being conducted in Gaelic, 
I could only understand it by a general explanation. They sub- 
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mit, though sometimes reluctantly, to the decision of their pastor. 
From his court there are no appeals. 
I am, sir, your ever faithful shepherd, 
J. H. 


Deak Srr,—I took my leave of you at Barvas, near the Butt 
of the Lewis, where I arrived on the longest day of summer, and 
owing to the bright sky in the north, and the moon in the south, 
beaming on the ocean, there was no night there. Mr. Macdonald 
and I made an excursion along the shores of the northern ocean. 
The wind was indeed north-west, but the day was moderate, yet 
there was such a tremendous sea breaking against the shore as I 
never witnessed, nor indeed ever thought of before, there bein 
no land to break it nearer than North America or Onaddaal 
Every wave that came rolling against the perpendicular shore 
burst into the air as white as snow, to the height of several 
hundred feet. There being no bays nor creeks on this coast 
where any vessel can anchor, what a dreadful sight it must 
present to mariners in a storm. 

The sea having washed everything away but the solid rock, the 
shore is in many places perforated by extensive caverns which 
have never been explored. In one place near to Europa Point, 
or the Butt of the Lewis, of which we had a fine view, there is a 
subterraneous cavern across the land from one sea to the other. 
There is another in Uia which has been penetrated with lights to 
a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile, and in which are annually 
felled numbers of large seals. We likewise saw several insulated 
rocks along the shore, of considerable dimensions, and covered 
with sea fowls which hatch on them. Mr. Macdonald, who in 
his walks seems to delight much in contemplating their natural 
propensities, having little else here to attract his notice, described 
several of their habits tome. The Solan goose, great numbers of 
which were continually passing and repassing, he described as the 
most persevering and indefatigable creature in search of its 
prey in the world, and adopting the most laborious means of 
obtaining it. It does not hover and watch over any certain place, 
but flies straight on over seas and oceans until some chance fish 
attracts its notice, when it immediately springs up to a great 
height in the air, and as near as he could judge, always to about 
the same height, from which he supposed they saw most distinctly, 
and then, after a few moments’ pause taking aim, it darts down 
into the sea with inconceivable rapidity and force ; and if it misses 
its prey, which must often happen, it again holds on its unwearied 
course. He described a method of taking them used by some of 
the fishers, which if not so well authenticated might be looked 
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upon as fabulous. Well aware of the propensities of the Solan, 
they take a plank, in which they cut some apertures of a proper 
width. These they fix along with their nets, and leave them 
swimming on the surface, having a herring or other clear fish 
fixed to each of the apertures on the lower side. This catching 
the eye of the Solan goose, he, regardless of the intervening plank, 
dasheth his head into the hole, commonly with such force as to 
shatter his skull to pieces. 

Mr. Mackenzie showed me a kind of sea-hawk, nearly as big as 
a Solan goose, the name of which in Gaelic signifies ‘squeezer,’ 
Whether properly applied, you may judge by the following 
description of its proceedings. It is of so vitiated a taste that it 
seems to depend wholly for subsistence on the excrement of the 
Solan geese, and as it is only in a certain stage that it is of use 
for it, it takes the following method of procuring this singular 
repast. It fixes upon one goose which it pursues without inter- 
mission, until it drops its excrement, which the squeezer hath the 
. art to snatch at before it reacheth the water, and well satisfied 
with its alms, immediately quits that, and fixes upon another. 
Those that we saw of them were always in pursuit of geese. 

The other things that we saw worthy of remark were the hills 
of sand contiguous to the manse. These are an ,insurmountable 
bar to improvement in that quarter, as a dry spring wind always 
opens them, and lays the whole of the crops of grass or corn 
adjacent, several feet deep in sand. These hills are accumulating 
from a sandy beach hard by, from which a strong north-west 
wind fetcheth immense loads of sand. 

On the top of one of these hills is situated St. Mary’s chapel, 
an ancient place of Popish worship. It had formerly been on 
the very summit of the eminence, but the sand is now heaped up 
to such a height as to be on a level with the gables. Yet the 
eddying winds have still kept it nearly clear, so that it appears as 
a building wholly sunk underground. The baptismal font is still 
standing in a place in the wall prepared for it. There are many 
of these in this parish, some of them of large and curious dimen- 
sions. There are also on its coasts some of the most entire Nor- 
wegian duns that are to be found in Scotland, the entrance to 
which is from the top. The purposes for which these were in- 
tended seem as much involved in obscurity as those of the 
mere of Egypt, to which they bear some resemblance. Mr. 

acdonald also showed me a hill of small size from which he had 
seen sixty ploughs all going at a time. This will give you a very 
high idea of the fertility of the Lewis, or at least of the extent of 
the arable land there; and indeed this district of Ness, if it were 
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not overstocked with people, and that it is under the most clumsy 
and untoward of all modes of cultivation, is certainly a fertile 
place, and is almost wholly arable, and composed of a variety of 
the richest soils, and what may seem remarkable, it enjoys the 
driest climate of the whole Western Highlands or Islands, as far 
as I could learn, even Islay not excepted. 

This can only be accounted for by its lowness, there being no 
mountains of any height in the country. It occupies the north- 
east corner of the island, and Mr. Macdonald assured me that 
though in summer the showers came over the Atlantic as black 
as pitch, they always parted before they came there, one part 
flying towards the mountains of Lochs and Harris, and the others 
to the hills of Sutherland; so that while the hay and kelp were 
rotting in these countries, the people on the north parts of Lewis 
were often getting theirs winnowed with ordinary expedition. 
Also that when he first settled there, on seeing the clouds gather- 
ing on the Atlantic (for an approaching rain is seen at a great 
distance) on the open sea, he would make a great hurry in getting 
his hay or corn put into a way in which it would receive least 
harm, disregarding the old people, who told him that he needed 
not make such a fuss, for that ‘none of yon would come near 
him.’ Of the truth of this he was by degrees agreeably con- 
vinced., 

The frosts in winter are never intense, the snow sometimes 
covers the ground to a considerable depth, but never continues 
long, and in places where ground is covered with a proper 
thickness of herbage, the cattle thrive very well lying out on it 
all the winter. 

When the wind blows from any of the eastern quarters, the 
weather is commonly mild and dry. When from the western, 
hazy and accompanied with storms of wind and rain, and in the 
the late years of scarcity, when the failure of the crop on the 
most fertile countries of Britain left the inhabitants almost 
starving, these islands never had so plentiful crops, either by land 
or sea, the fishing being equally favourable; and as the value of 
the cattle rose, they never experienced better times. But now, 
the case is for them sadly reversed; and whilst we are again 
swimming in plenty, they are perfectly reduced, by purchasing 
from other countries those necessaries of life which their own 
soil and bays have refused for the two last years to yield. 

The people of this parish are industrious fishermen, and 
although their plans are the most simple, you will see by the 
papers that they always gain the most of the prizes held out by 
the society for dog-fish, cod, ling, and tusk. They have a 
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terrible sea to fish on, and as terrible a shore to land upon. I 
could not avoid the old proverb, ‘ Rather them as me.’ 
Yours sincerely, 


J. H. 


Dear S1r,—Before I take my Jeave of Barvas it may not be 
improper to give you some idea of the mode of cultivation there, 
there being more arable land here than in any district of the 
Long Island, and a greater number of ploughs than in all the 
Long Island put together, for in this I reckon Ness included. 

Their ploughs, numbers of which I saw, are very slender and 
shabby pieces of workmanship. They consist of crooked trees 
selected for the purpose. Through each of these a square hole 
is cut at the most crooked end, and here the stick that serves for 
the plough-head is fixed, and by wedging it above or below they 
give the plough more or less depth with great facility, as they 
give it less or more land by wedging it at the sides. Then 
almost straight above the heel a small stilt is fixed, and this is the 
plough. Although I saw several of their ploughs, not being 
there in the ploughing season, I have only seen two of them at 
work, A greater curiosity can hardly be exhibited to one who is 
a stranger to their customs. I could venture a wager that Cain 
himself had a more favourable method of tilling the ground. 
The man was walking by the side of the plough, and guid- 
ing it with his right hand. With the left he carried a 
plough-pattle over his shoulder, which he frequently heaved 
in a threatening manner at such of the horses as lagged 
behind; bat as it had the same effect on them all, and rather 
caused the most fiery ones to rush on, he was obliged sometimes 
to throw it at the lazy ones. The coulter is very slender, points 
straight down, and is so placed that if it at all rip the ground it 
hath no effect in keeping the plough steady. The horses, im- 
patient in their nature, go very fast, and the plough being so 
ticklish, the man is in a perpetual struggle, using every exertion 
to keep the plough in the ground, and after all, the furrow is in 
many places a mere scrape. The four ponies go all abreast, and 
such a long way before the plough, that at a little distance I could 
not imagine they had any connection with the man or it. They 
were all four tied to one pole, and a man, to whom the puller is a 
much more applicable name than the driver, keeps hold of it with 
both hands, and walking backwards as fast as he can, pulls them 
on. Those of them that walk tvo fast he claps the pole to their 
nose, which checks them. He finds means also to carry a small 
goad, with which he strikes the lazy ones on the face, asserting 
that that makes them spring forward. I had once an old brown mare, 
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if he had struck her on the face he would have got her no farther 
in that direction. I can scarcely conceive a more disagreeable’ 
employment than that of this ‘driver’ as he is called. The plough- 
man’s post being such a very troublesome one he is mostly in a bad 
humour, and if the line of horses angle, the plough in spite of his 
teeth is pulled out of the land to the side on which the line is ad- 
vanced. This puts him into a rage, and he immediately throws the 
~~ or a stone at the hindmost. Now, although the man may 
e a tolerable good archer, yet passion may make him miss, and 
the driver runs a risk of meeting with the fate of Goliath of 
Gath. But granting that this should never happen, and the 
ploughman’s aim should always hold good, yet ‘I own ’tis past 
my comprehension’ how a man can walk so fast the whole day 
in a retrograde direction without falling, (when he must that 
moment be trodden under foot by the horses). In fact I have 
seen many people who would be often missing their feet on such 
land although walking with their face foremost ; and it is a fact 
that many of these drivers are hurt by accidents of the above 
nature. Upon the whole, a more improper method of tillage can- 
not well be conceived, as much of the ground is missed, that of it 
which is ploughed is rather crushed to one side than turned over, 
and as two of the horses are obliged to go constantly on the 
tilled land, it is by these means rendered full as firm as before it 
was ploughed. You may perhaps think that I exaggerate in 
calling the district of Ness at the Butt of the Lewis fertile, but I 
am convinced that if the ground that I have had any concern 
with had been tilled in the same manner, it would have produced 
“— much inferior, if any at all. 
he natives are very industrious in gathering manure, and 
not inactive at making compusts. They have one mode of 
rocuring manure, which is, I think, peculiar to themselves. 
heir houses have very slender roofs, and are incapable of 
carrying a layer of divot or turf below the thatch, like the 
cottages in the south, but are merely covered with one light 
layer of straw or stubble, for instead of reaping, they pull their 
crops of barley wholly up by the roots, and those who are so 
fond as to adopt the foolish modern custom of reaping, have 
their stubble pulled up tightly after them. With this stuff the 
houses are thatched anew at the commencement of every sum- 
mer, having been previously stripped to the bare rafters, and 
that which is taken off carefully spread upon the land about 
the time when the crops begin to grow green. This is 
reckoned a valuable mauure, and the land that it is spread 
upon commonly produceth a good crop, but they complain 
that it is a scourging one. The method of spreading this 
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manure above is certainly injudicious, for being so well 
sharpened by the soot and smoke, it might enrich the soil con- 
siderably if buried in, or incorporated with it. But perhaps it 
would not be convenient to strip their houses so early. 

I am sure you are now thinking it is high time that I were 
leaving Barvas. I beg your pardon, my dear sir, though I have 
kept you a good while there; Malcolm and I were not long 
there. We left it early in the morning, stretching our course 
towards Loch Roag on the west coast of Lewis. We wandered 
on through trackless wastes, the whole of our course being 
through swamps and deep morasses, whilst our journey was 
constantly impeded by stagnant lakes, which, as the country 
was so flat, never appeared until we were hard upon then, 
casting us widely off our aim. We were all the day uncertain 
where we should land, but I felt much indifference, having 
letters for the principal men of each district. We saw a great 
many sheep, goats, horses, and cattle, all straying at will on 
the muirs; and numbers of wild deer sprung from before us, 
and fled with great swiftness towards Ben Barvas. At length, 
growing hungry we sat down to eat some biscuit and cheese, 
which [ told you before was as hard as wood. I now 
discovered that I had lost my pocket knife, and Malcolm had 
either lost his, or else he never had one; and in short, we found 
it impossible to get one bite of our cheese. Malcolm was 
despatched to a shealing, which was rather a covered cave, to 
borrow one. The inmates willingly sent the only one that they 
had, which was a piece of an old kelp-hook fixed in a deer’s 
horn. This, instead of cutting our cheese, notwithstanding 
our utmost efforts, did not make the smallest impression. 
Malcolm was again despatched to a rivulet at a considerable 
distance, and came back carrying two large stones. On one of 
these we laid the cheese, Malcolm sitting on his knees held it 
with one hand and the knife with the other, d—ning them both 
most heartily; whilst I with the other stone struck with all 
my force on the back of the knife. By these rude means we at 
length got it hacked into irregular pieces, and having allayed 
our hunger, and thirst too, my dear a we returned the knife, 
and proceeded on our journey. But here I must again take 
my leave for a few days, protesting that I am at all times, 

Yours sincerely, i’ 
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ArT. IL.—GIORDANO BRUNO BEFORE THE VENETIAN 
INQUISITION. 


Giordano Bruno e i suot tempi. Da P. Luter Previti, S.I. 
Prato: Tipografia Giachetti, Figlioe C. 1887. 


N the year 1835 Messrs. Herbert Spencer, A. C. Swinburne, 
F. Max Miller, J. Stansfield, and C. Bradlaugh, to whom 
were subsequently added Messrs. Auberon Herbert and P. 
Taylor, and Mesdames C. Oppenheim and Ashurst-Venturi, 
were associated in an English National Committee in connection 
with the International one formed to procure the erection of a 
monument to Giordano Bruno at the spot in the Campo dei 
Fiori at Rome where he is generally, or at least popularly, 
believed to have been burnt alive upon February 17, 1600. 
It is needless here to give the long list of names which appear 
upon the other National Committees formed with this object 
in( Germany, Spain, Austro-Hungary, Portugal, Roumania, 
Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Greece, 
Russia, and the United States, as well as in Italy itself,)but it 
may be worth noting that the original members of the Com- 
mittee for France were Messrs. Victor Hugo, Ernest Renan, 
Paul Bert, Th. Ribot, A. Aspinas, and G. De Mortillet. 
(It is certainly a curious fact that all these distinguished 
persons in so many lands should be found prepared unani- 
mously to crown the author of the Candelajo. It is also 
remarkable that they should all seem to have convinced 
themselves in the same sense upon the very obscure, open, 
and debated question of whether, as a matter of fact, he was 
ever burnt at all. And it is still more remarkable that none of 
them should have taken the trouble to ascertain beforehand 
whether the Italian authorities would permit the erection of 
the proposed statue. _The homage now offered to his memory 
certai a striking contrast to the extreme obscurity in 
_which Giordano Bruno lived and died. The agitation has 
naturally been greatest in Italy, where it has assumed in an 
especial degree the character with which it is everywhere 
likely to be invested, viz., that of a field for the demonstrations 
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of differing schools of opinion; perhaps because in Italy 
different schools of religious and philosophical thought are 
to so large an extent allied to schools of political sympathy. 
By members of the moderate Conservative party, which 
probably embraces the bulk of the Italian people, the move- 
ment may be said to be regarded with annoyance. The 
Communal Council of Rome in May last refused to graut a site 
for such a monument, to which (the admirers of Giordano 
replied by demanding, in the name of liberty of opinion, 
that the capital city of Italy be deprived of her freedom ; 
but a fresh turn in the municipal elections now renders it 
likely that the decision of two months ago may be reversed. 
The agitation has convulsed the Universities with demonstra- 
tions on the part of some groups of the students, which have 
sometimes amounted to riots.) It has recently supplied the 
stage (in certain theatres) with a modern drama, which has 
(at least in certain places) afforded matter for the energies of 
the officials who under the present Italian Constitution dis- 
charge the censorial duties of the English Lord Chamberlain. 
On the other hand, it has provoked remonstrances, of which 
the protests drawn forth by the celebration in the University 
of Rome, in which the present Radical Prime Minister, Crispi, 
took part, are among the leading. A small literature is 
naturally arising on the subject, which has produced among 
others the book named at the head of this article. It is not, 
however, intended here to write either a review of that book 
or an essay upon the life and times of the man with whom it 
deals. The name of Giordano Bruno has been suddenly 
invested with an importance which it never formerly possessed, 
either in his own or in foreign countries, and the idea has 
occurred to the present writer that it may therefore be of 
interest here to place before the reader a series of abstracts and 
extracts, with a few complete translations, from the original 
and contemporary documents which record the events of 
Bruno’s last years, from his arrest at Venice till his death or 
disappearance from record. These documents, with the single 
but very important exception of that which closes this article*, 





* [As the reader will perceive by the note which we have appended at 
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are taken or abridged from the long and full series which forms 
the second part of Fr. Previti’s work, and it is in acknowledg- 
ment of this fact that the name of his book appears above. The 
extent to which the completeness of this series is marred by 
the inexorable secrecy of the Roman Inquisition is deeply to 
be regretted; but the documents available, including the trial 
before the Venetian Inquisition, are of great interest as 
concerning the history of Bruno, not only in regard to the 
actual time of the proceedings themselves, but also as to his 
life in the preceding years, of which, as well as of his doctrines, 
we have here a short account in his own words. The rarity 
also of the publication of any proceedings of the Inquisition, 
originally concealed from the world under oaths of secrecy, 
invests them to the English reader with a strange element of 
curiosity and interest. 

It is at first sight rather difficult to understand what can 
have induced Bruno to thrust his head, so to speak, into 
the lion’s mouth, by returning to Italy. It may be sup- 
posed that he relied, on the one hand, upon the almost 
certain protection afforded him by his great obscurity, 
and was actuated, on the other, by the desire to make a 
little money, which his circumstances must have rendered 
almost imperatively needful. He had proved a social and 
literary failure. So slight was the impression which he had 
succeeded in producing upon those with whom he came in 
contact, that his name is mentioned, according to Fr. Previti, 
by only six contemporary wriiers, viz., Andalio, Regnault, the 
Wechels, Eglino, Alsted, and Schopp, of whom all but 
the first and last were editors or publishers of some of his 
works. It is not to be found either in the registers of the 
Order of Friars Preachers, of which he was a member, or in 
those of the Universities of Toulouse and Paris, and the divers 





the end, the article here printed is only a part of a longer one which we 
have decided to divide into two. The document above referred to—which 
is an excerpt from(the Archives of a Roman charity for the benefit of 
criminals under capital sentence—as well as the contributions from the 
records of the Roman Inquisition presently mentioned, belong to the latter 
part, which we hope to publish separately in October. ] 
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Universities of Germany, where he had lectured, and is only 
found cancelled in the Matriculation Roll of Marburg. And 
in like manner no mention of him is to be found made by such 
men as Michel Castelneau, the French Ambassador in London, 
in whose house he lived for three consecutive years; Sir Philip 
Sidney, to whom he publicly dedicated two of his works (the 
Spaccio della Bestia trionfante, and the Eroici Furori) ; Alberigo 
Gentile, his colleague at Wittemberg; Paolo Sarpi, who knew 
him at Venice; or Andrew Morosini, the historian of that Re- 
public, to whose society he was certainly admitted. As a 
matter of fact, if the depositions sworn before the Venetian 
Inquisition are to be believed, almost nothing was known about 
him at Venice, and it was not even suspected that he was an 
ex-friar. At the time of his arrest he had with him some half- 
dozen works in MS., for which it is therefore to be assumed that 
he had failed to find any publisher. He had apparently no 
private means, and, when not living upon the bounty of others, 
as in the French Embassy in London, seems to have been 
entirely dependent upon the scanty and uncertain results of 
giving lessons. In these circumstances it is not surprising that 
he at last yielded to the repeated invitation of the Venetian 
Patrician, John Mocenigo, to whom he had been mentioned by 
the bookseller Ciotto, and who promised him good treatment if 
he would come to Venice, in order to instruct him in his 
peculiar system for developing and strengthening the memory. 

John Mocenigo, a member of one of the best known families 
of the Venetian Republic, was a married man thirty-four years 
of age. He was by no means without literary tastes, as 
appears by his editing, in 1592, the Lettere familiari di Gio- 
vanni Battista Leoni, and was held in some social and political 
estimation, since he had been chosen in 1583 one of the Savii 
all’ eresia, the three noble Lay Assessors nominated by the 
State to attend all sittings of the Inquisition, and without 
the presence of at least one of whom, any acts of that Tri- 
bunal were ipso facto illegal and invalid, while the Assessors 
themselves were bound by oath to reveal to the Doge and 
Senate, all and any of its proceedings, and also to stop 
immediately any which might appear to them to be contrary . 
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either to the laws or usages of the Republic, or to any secret 
instructions which they might have themselves received from 
the State. The name of John Mocenigo has been assailed 
with execrations for his conduct to Giordano Bruno, and his 
action with regard to his guest certainly places him in a very 
unfavourable light. But itis hardly probable that, as has been 
sometimes asserted, he deliberately lured him to Venice, in 
order to hand him over to the Inquisition, and only waited for 
seven or eight months, that he might insinuate himself into his 
confidence and entangle him in his talk.* Such an assertion 
is contrary to the sworn_statement made to the Inquisition by 
Mocenigo himself, from which it appears that he did not even 
suspect Bruno of being an ecclesiastic until the very day upon 
which he placed him under restraint in consequence of a 
personal quarrel. This statement of Mocenigo is in perfect 
accordance with the simple, clear, and consistent narrative of 
the bookseller Ciotto: and it is well to remember that these 
depositions were made separately, and under an oath of secrecy 
as well as of truth. The ultimate proceedings against Bruno 


were not based upon Mocenigo’s denunciations, which were 
merely the cause of his arrest, but upon his published and MS. 
works, the former of which were already accessible, and the 
latter of which might have been seized at any moment after 
his arrival in the territories of the Republic. On the contrary, 
it seems difficult to credit Mocenigo with the motive of religious 





* So, for instance, Williams’ Heroic Enthusiasts, p. 29. ‘The Church 
never lost sight of Bruno, he was always under surveillance, and few dared 
to show themselves openly his friends. . . . He observed nothing of 
the invisible net which his enemies spread about him, and while his slan- 
derers were busy in doing him injury, he was occupied in teaching. . . .’ 
Also, pp. 30, 31. ‘ After several letters from Mocenigo, full of fine profes- 
sions of friendship and affection, Bruno, longing to see his country again, 
turned his face towards Venice. . . . He insisted that Bruno should 
make science clearly known to him, but this was probably only to initiate 
a quarrel with Bruno, whom he intended afterwards to betray, and deliver 
into the hands of the Church. The Holy Office would have laid hands on 
Bruno immediately on his arrival in Italy, but being assured by Mocenigo 
that he could not escape, they left him a certain liberty, so that he might 
more surely compromise himself, while his enemies were busy collecting 
evidence against him.’ 
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zeal, His conscience appears to have troubled him in no way 
with regard to the opinions of his tutor until they had had a 
personal difference as to the fulfilment of Giordano’s engage- 
ment. 

Bruno must have arrived at Venice in the month of October, 
1591, and proceeded to give Mocenigo the stipulated lessons, 
What followed, the reader may be best left to see for himself in 
the statements taken before the Inquisition. (Suffice it to say, 
that their relations do not seem to have engendered much 
mutual love. After a while, Bruno went for a time to 
Padua, whence he returned to Venice, and towards the latter 
part of May, proceeded to pack up, with the intention of leav- 
ing for Frankfort. On Thursday, May 21, Mocenigo had a 
quarrel with him upon this subject, alleging that he had not 
fulfilled the terms of his engagement as to the instruction 
which he had undertaken to give him. Bruno remained un- 
shaken in his determination to leave. On the following 
(Friday) night, Mocenigo put him under restraint in his own 
house, and the next morning sent a formal denunciation of him 
to the Inquisitor, in consequence of which the officials of the 
Inquisition arrested him the same day and lodged him in the 
prison of that Tribunal. This denunciation by Mocenigo is 
the first of the documents which illustrate the closing act of 
Giordano Bruno’s life. It is as follows * :— 

‘I, John Mocenigo, son of Mark Autony Mocenigo, obliged 
by my conscience and commanded by my confessor, make 
known to your very Rev. Fatherhood that I have heard 
Giordano Bruno of Nola say, on some occasions when he has 
reasoned with me in my own house,—that it is a great blas- 
phemy on the part of Catholics to say that the bread is tran- 
substantiated into Flesh—that he is an enemy of the Mass— 





. * This letter is addressed ‘to my Rev. Father and Most Worshipful 
Lord, the Father Inquisitor of Venice,’ and begins, ‘ Very Rev. Father 
and Most Worshipful Lord,’ but in this as in the subsequent documents 
the translator has thought it best to omit or shorten the titles of honour as 
much as possible. They occur so very frequently and are so long as seri- 
ously to occupy space. He has also omitted complimentary expressions of 
an entirely conventional character such as are found at the close of letters, 
etc. 
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that no religion pleases him—that Christ was an evildoer 
(tristo) and that if He wrought evil to deceive the people, He 
might well foretell that He would get hung (impicato) for it— 
that there is no distinction of Persons in God, and that, if there 
were, it would be an imperfection in God—that the world is 
eternal—and that there are infinite worlds, and that God goes 
on continually making them to infinity, because he says that 
He wills whatever He can do—that Christ worked sham 
(apparenti) miracles, and that He was a sorcerer, and so also 
the Apostles, and that he himself has sense enough to do as 
much as they, and more—that Christ made it clear that He 
died much against His will, and did what He could to 
escape it—that there is no punishment for sin—that souls are 
created by the operation of nature and pass from one animal 
into another—and that just as the brute beasts are engendered 
from corruption, so are men also engendered when their turn 
to be born again comes after the floods. 

‘ He has shown an intention of trying to become the founder 
of a new sect, under the title of the New Philosophy. He has 
said that the Virgin could not have had a Son—and that our 
Catholic faith is all full of blasphemies against the Majesty of 
God—that it would be needful to begin to raise disputes with 
the friars, because they pollute the world—that they are all 
asses and that our opinions are doctrines of asses—that we 
have no proof that our faith is meritorious before God—and 
that not to do unto others what we would not that they should 
do unto us is enough for a good life—and that he laughs at all 
the other sins—and wonders that God should endure such 
heresies of Catholics. He says that he wishes to study the art 
of divination, and that he would make all the world run after 
him—that St. Thomas [Aquinas] and all the Doctors knew 
nothing as compared to himself—and that he would enlighten 
all the first theologians of the world, so that they would have 
nothing to answer. 

‘He has told me that he once had a dispute with the 
Inquisition at Rome about 130 articles, and that if he ran away 
while he was before it, it was because he was charged with 
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throwing his accuser—or at any rate the individual he believed 
_ to have been his accuser—into the Tiber. 

‘As I have told your Fatherhood, by word of mouth, I 
meant to learn from him, not knowing that he was as bad as 
he is, and having [only] made a note of all these things in 
order to give an account of them to your Very Rev. Father- 
hood, when I began to suspect that he might leave, as he said 
he wished to do. I have locked him up in a room, at your 
disposal ; and, as I take him to be possessed [by a devil], I 
pray you to come to some immediate resolution concerning him. 

‘ The booksellers Ciotto and Berchtan (Bertano) will be able 
to tell the Holy Office the same things. Berchtan has spoken 
to me particularly about him, and told me that he is an enemy 
of Christ, and of our faith, and that he has heard him utter 
great heresies. 

‘I also send your Very Rev. Fatherhood three printed books 
by the same, in which I have hastily marked some passages, 
and also a little work in his handwriting, concerning God, from 
which some of his general principles may be deduced, and a 
judgment formed upon them. 

‘The man has also frequented the literary meetings 
(academia), at the house of the Ser Andrew Morosini, which 
are frequented by many gentlemen, who may, perhaps, have 
heard him express some of his ideas.’ 

This denunciation was, as before remarked, written on 
Saturday, May 23rd, and on the same day the officials of the 
Inquisition came to Mocenigo’s house, formally arrested Bruno, 
and took him to their prison. Sunday passed over quietly, but 
on Monday, Mocenigo sent in a second denunciation, in the 
following terms :— 

‘The day that I locked up Giordano Bruno, I told him that 
I would not accuse him of the many abominable (scellerate) 
things which he had spoken against Our Lord Jesus Christ and 
against the holy Catholic Church, if only he would consent to 
teach me as he had promised to do in return for my many 
courtesies and gifts. He answered that he had no fear of the 
Inquisition, because he did no harm to anyone by living as he 
did, and that he did not remember ever having said anything 
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wrong to me, and that even if he had, it had not been in the 
presence of witnesses, and that, consequently, he had no ground 
for fearing that [ could do him any harm on that score, and, at 
the worst, if he were placed in the hands of the Inquisition, 
the most they could do would be to make him put on the frock 
which he had dropt. 

‘I said to him, “Then you are a member of a religious 
Order?” He answered, “I only had the minor orders, and 
therefore in any case I could easily settle matters.” I replied, 
‘How could you easily settle matters, if you do not believe in 
the Most Holy Trinity, if you speak so ill of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, if you think that our souls are made of mud, and that 
every action in the world is the result of fate, as you have told 
me before now? The first thing you have need to do is to 
settle your opinions, and then you can easily settle the rest, 
and if you so please, I offer to give you all the help in my 
power, because, as you know, although you have shown your- 
self so wanting in the fulfilment of your promise to me, and so 
ungrateful for the civilities which I have shown you, [ wish to 
be your friend in every way.’ To this he answered nothing 
except to beg me to let him go free, and that he had packed 
up his things and talked to me of going away, without really 
meaning to do it, but only to check my impatience to learn, 
with which I had always been tormenting him; and that, if I 
would let him go free, he would teach me everything that he 
knew, and I alone should know the secrets of everything 
which he had ever done, and beautiful and precious things 
which he meant to do, and that he would become my slave for 
no more remuneration than that which he had already received ; 
and that if I wished for everything which he had in my house, 
he left me free to take it, for everything he had, had come 
from me, and all that he wanted was that I should give him a 
copy, at any rate, of a book of magical formule. (congiurationt) 
which I have found among some of his papers. 

‘I have been desirous to give an account of all this to your 
Very Rev. Fatherhood, in order that you may be able, taking 
it into account along with the rest, to form a decision as to the 
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facts, according to the prudence of your judgment and holy 
mind. 

‘ There are some money, goods, papers, and books belonging 
to him, as to which you will please to give your orders. ; 

‘And as your Lordship has shown me so much kindness in 
forgiving me my error as regards the sending in of this 
accusation, I entreat you to be pleased to excuse me to the 
Most Illustrious Lords [of the Inquisition], in consideration that 
I meant well, and that I was not able to discover everything 
at once, besides that I did not know this man’s depravity until 
after he came to stay in my house, which may be some two 
months ago, for, since his arrival here he has lived part of the 
time in an hired chamber in this city, but for the most part he 
has been at Padua, And besides, I wished to profit from him. 
And as for the way I have gone on with him, I could always 
be sure that he would not leave me without giving me notice, 
so that I have always promised myself that I should be able to 
hand him over to the censures of the Holy Office.’ 

This letter, like the former, was written at Mocenigo’s house, 
but he seems to have carried it himself to the Inquisitor. The 
latter has left a note that he saw him, put some general 
questions to him, as to his age, etc., and caused him to swear 
‘upon the Scriptures that both the denunciations were true, 
and also that he would preserve absolute secrecy as to the 
proceedings. 

On the following morning—Tuesday, May 26th,—the trial 
began. There were present, with the Inquisitor, the Papal 
Nuncio, the Patriarch of Venice, and the Lay Assessor, Aloysius 
Foscari*. 

After the Captain of the Guard had given formal evidence 
of the arrest, the first witness called was the bookseller John 
Baptist Ciotto. His statement is chiefly interesting with regard 
to Bruno’s position at Frankfort, and Mocenigo’s invitation to 





* Considering that this is the statement of the minutes of the Court, and 
that the whole thing was conducted under oaths of secrecy, it is interesting 
to find in Williams’ Heroic Enthusiasts, p. 32, that ‘ most of the provinces 
of Italy were represented by their delegates in the early part of the trial.’ 
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him to come to Venice. Ciotto said he had first made his 
acquaintance about eighteen months before, when they were 
both lodging in the Carmelite Convent at Frankfort. Mocenigo 
had bought a copy of Bruno’s book, De monade, numero et 
figura,* in his (Ciotto’s) shop at Venice, and in consequence 
had asked him if he knew the author, as he thought of 
inviting him to Venice to teach him his system of memory. 
Ciotto had conveyed Mocenigo’s letter to Bruno. He knew 
only two other books by Bruno, viz., Gli Eroici Furori, printed 
at Paris, and De l’injinito, universo, et mondi, printed in London, 
but falsely bearing the name of Venice. He had never him- 
self noticed anything in Bruno contrary to sound religion and 
morality, but in consequence of a request made to him by 
Mocenigo, he had made enquiries at Frankfort at Easter last 
past (1595), and there found that he was thought little of, that 
his system of memory had never given ‘satisfaction, and that, 
as to religion, he was believed to have none whatsoever. 
Ciotto was not aware that Bruno had been arrested. 

The next witness called was the bookseller, James Berchtan, 
of Antwerp. He had first met Bruno about three years before, 
at Frankfort, when, knowing him by some of his works, he had 
sought his acquaintance. He had afterwards met him at 


Zurich. He had never noticed anything about him contrary 


to religion or morality; but the Carmelite Prior at Frankfort 
had told him that he believed him to be a man destitute of any 
religion. Bruno lived by giving lessons, and was regarded as 
eccentric, not devoid of talents or information, but given to the 
pursuit of chimeras and new devices in astrology. He knew 
of no intimate friends of Bruno at Venice. He had seen 
several of his works, including the Cantus Circus and a book 
on Memory,t both printed at Paris, and that De specierum 





* The witness blundered over the name of the book, bat in the end gave 
the title correctly enough to make identification possible. 

t+ It seems uncertain what book he meant. The most probable appears 
to be that De imaginum, signorum, et idearum compositione, but that bears 
the name of Frankfort. In naming the third work, he may also have made 
a confusion with the De lampade combinatoria Lulliana, printed at Wittem- 
berg. 
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scrutinis et lampade combinatoria, printed at Prague; but 
believed he had somewhere a complete list of Bruno’s works, 
which, if he could find it, he would send to the Tribunal. 

After this, there was brought forward a man of middling 
stature, with a dark brown beard, and apparently about forty 
years of age. He took an oath upon the Scriptures to speak 
the truth, and then immediately said, without waiting to be 
asked any question : 

‘I will tell the truth. I have been threatened more than 
once with being brought to this Holy Office, but I always 
thought it was a joke, because [ am perfectly ready to give an 
account of myself.’ 

In answer to questions, he said : 

‘When I was at Frankfort last year I had two letters from 
John Mocenigo, a Venetian gentleman, inviting me to come to 
Venice. According to what he wrote me, he wanted me to 
teach him the mnemonic and inventive art. He told me he 
would treat me well, and that I should, have nothing to com- 
plain of him. So I came here, some seven or eight months 
ago. Since then, I have taught him some rudiments of these 
two sciences. [ lived first outside his house, and afterwards in 
it. As it seemed to me that I had done and taught to him as 
much as was needful, and as much as I owed him in respect of 
what he had asked from me, and was consequently turning my 
mind to go back to Frankfort in order to print some of my 
works, I asked his consent, on Thursday last, to my departure. 
When he heard this, he fancied that I wanted to leave his 
house so soon, not in order to go back to Frankfort, as I told 
him, but in order to give lessons to other persons in the same 
sciences which I had taught to him, and in others. He pressed 
upon me tostay. I remained quite determined to go. There- 
upon he began to reproach me with not having taught him as 
much as I had promised, and next, to threaten me, by saying 
that if I would not stay willingly, he would find a way to keep 
me. The night of the next day (that is, the Friday), when the 
said Ser John saw that I persisted in my intention of leaving, 
that I had already settled my affairs, and that I had made 
arrangements about sending my things to Frankfort, he came 
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to me after I was in bed, under the pretext of wishing to speak 
tome. When he came into my room he was followed by his 
own servant, whose name is Bartolo, and by about five or six 
other men, who were, to the best of my belief and judgment, 
gondoliers from the street. They made me get out of bed, 
and took me to a garret, where they locked mein. Ser John 
said that if I would stay and teach him the elements of the 
recollection of words, and the elements of geometry, as he had 
asked of me before, he would set me at liberty, but that if not, 
something very disagreeable would happen to me. I continued 
to answer him that I thought I had taught him as much and 
more than I needed, and that I had done nothing to deserve 
such treatment. He left me there till next day, when there 
came a captain and some men, whom I did not know. He 
made them take me downstairs into an underground cellar in 
the same house, and there they left me until the night. Then 
there came another captain and his officers ; and they brought 
me to the prisons of this Holy Office. I believe I have been 
brought here by the work of the said Ser John, who has made 
some denunciation here against me, because he was irritated 
by what I said to him.’ 

Asked as to his name, family, occupation, etc., he said : 

‘My name is Giordano*. I am of the family of the Bruni, of 
the city of Nola, twelve miles from Naples, and was born and 
brought up there. My profession has been and is that of 
letters, and of every science. My father’s name was John, and 
he was a soldier by profession. My mother’s name was 
Fraulissa Savolina. They are both dead.’ 

In reply to further questions, he said : 

‘Iam about 44 years of age. From what 1 have heard from 
my relations, I believe I was born in the year 1548. I was 
sent to Naples to learn Humanities, Logic, and Dialectics, I 





* Giordano (‘ Jordan’) was the new name which he took when he entered 
the Dominican Order. His baptismal name, as he afterwards stated, was 
Philip.. The femily name Bruno, is, as need hardly be remarked, the 
same as Brown. Hence he would be called in English simply Philip or 
Jordan Brown. 
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used to hear the public lectures of a man who was called “il 
Sarnese,” and I had private lessons in Logic from an 
Augustinian Father called Fra Theofilo, of Verrano, the same 
that taught Metaphysics afterwards at Rome. ‘When I was 
about 14 or 15 years old, I took the habit of St. Dominic, 
in the monastery or. convent of San Domenico, at Naples. I 
was clothed by a Father who was then Prior of the convent, 
and whose name was Master Ambrose Pasqua. When the year 
of probation was over I was admitted to solemn profession by 
the same Prior, in the same convent. I believe that no one 
else professed along with me except a lay brother. I was 
afterwards raised to Holy Orders, and to the Priesthood, at the 
proper times. I sang my first Mass at Campagna, a city of the 
same kingdom, at a distance from Naples, being then in a con- 
vent of the same order, called St. Bartholomew’s. I continued 
to wear the habit of the Order of St. Dominic, to celebrate Mass 
and the Divine offices, and to obey the Priors of the monasteries 
and convents where I was, until the year.1576. That was the 
year after the Jubilee. I was then at Rome in the convent of 
the Minerva, under Master Sixtus, of Lucca, the Proctor of the 
Order{ I had gone there to report myself, because proceedings 
had been twice begun against me at Naples. The first time 
was for having given away some figures and images of Saints, 
and kept nothing but a crucifix, for which I was accused of 
despising the images of the Saints. The other time was for 
having said to a novice who was reading an history of the 
Seven Joys in verse, What did he want to do with that book? 
But to throw it away, and take to reading some other book 
such as the Lives of the Fathers, These proceedings were 
renewed when I went to Rome, along with other accusations: 
which I do not know.) On account of this I left the Order and 
gave up wearing the habit. I went to Noli in the territory of 
Genoa, and there I lived for four or five months by teaching 
grammar to boys.’ 

This closed the first examination of Bruno. Nothing was 
done upon the two succeeding days, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 27 and 28. Upon the Friday, Mocenigo addressed a 
fresh denunciation to the Inquisitor. This third denunciation 
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contains an offer to swear to its truth, but there is no indica- 

tion that such an oath was ever administered. It is remark- 

able, as being the only one which makes an imputationof.im- 
_morality. It is as follows :— 

‘As your Very Rev. Fatherhood has charged me to call to 
mind carefully whatever I have heard said by Giordano Bruno 
against our Catholic religion,-€1 remember having heard him 
say—besides the things which I have written already—that 
the usages of the Church are not those of the Apostles, for that 
the Apostles converted people by their preaching and the ex- 
ample of their good lives, but that now-a-days anyone who 
does not wish to be a Catholic has to meet chastisement and 
punishment, for they use compulsion, and not love,—that this 
world cannot go on as it is, because no religion is good, but 
only ignorance,—that Catholicism pleases him much better 
than the others, but that even it has need of great changes, 
and is not well as it now is,—but that soon, very soon, the 
world will see itself reformed, for that such corruptions cannot 
go on, and that he hopes great things of the King of Navarre, 
—and that the reason why he was in an hurry to publish his 
works, and to get himself some reputation in this way, was 
that he hoped that, when the time came, he might be a com- 
mander—and that he should not always remain poor, because 
he should get some of other people’s hoards. He said to me 
moreover, touching the ignorance which prevails at the present 
day and which is greater than any which the world has seen 
before, that there are people who boast of knowing more than 
was ever known before, for they say that they know something 
which they do not understand, namely, that God is One and 
Three, which thing is impossible, ignorant, and extremely 
blasphemous against the Majesty of God. 

‘I told him to hold his peace, and to please to be quick with 
what he had to do for me, for that as I was a Catholic and he 
was worse than a Lutheran, I could not bear with him. To 
that he said :—“ Oh, you will see how you will profit by your 
belief.” And then he laughed and said to me [as a jest} :— 
“ Wait for the Day of Judgment, when all will rise again, and 
then you will see at once the reward of your merit.” 

VOL. XII. F 
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‘ Another time, he said to me that, as he thought this Republic 
extremely wise in other things, it was impossible that it could 
stultify itself by leaving the friars so rich, and that they ought 
to do as they have done in France, where the noblemen enjoy 
the incomes of the monasteries, and the friars eat a little broth, 
which is a good thing, for everybody who becomes a friar now- 
a-days is an ass, and to let them enjoy so much property is a 
sin. 

‘ Besides this, he told me that he was very fond of women, 
although his collection had not yet reached the number of 
Solomon’s; and that the Church was very wrong to make a 
fault of a thing which is so useful to nature, aud which he 
thought a very good work. 

‘ This is all that I can remember having heard him say, 
besides what I have written already. 

I assure your Very Rev. Fatherhood, on my oath, that it is 
all perfectly true 

‘I send also one of the said Giordano’s books, in which | 
have marked a bad passage. rag 

On the following morning (Saturday, May 30,) Bruno was 
again brought before the Inquisitor with whom sat the 
Auditor of the Papal Nuncio, and the Lay Assessor, Aloysius 
Foscari. He was again sworn to speak the truth, and in reply 
to further questions as to his past life, said— 

‘I remained at Noli, asI have already said, for more than 
four months, teaching grammar to little boys and the globe 
(sfera) to some gentlemen. After this I left Noli, and went to 
Savona, where I stayed about 15 days. From Savona I came 
to Turin. I did not find anything to do there such as I sought, 
so I came to Venice down the Po. At Venice I lodged for a 
month and a half in the Frezzaria, in the house of some one 
employed in the Arsenal, whose name I do not know. While 
I was there I had a little book printed, called Dei segni dei 
tempi. I had it printed in order to get together a little money 
to live upon. I showed it first to the Rev. Fr. Mr. Remi, of 
Florence, From Venice I went to Padua, where I found 
certain Dominican Fathers whom 1 knew. They persuaded 
me to put on the habit again, although I did not mean to return 
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to the Order, because they thought that it would be easier for 
me to travel in the habit. I therefore went to Bergamo and 
got made for myself a cheap white stuff frock, over which I 
put the scapular which I had kept when I left Rome. Thus 
attired I started for Lyons. When I was at Chamberi, I went 
to lodge in the convent of the Order. There I found myself 
treated very coldly, and when I remarked upon this to an 
Italian Father who was there, he said—*“ Take notice that you 
will meet with no love in these parts, and the farther you go. 
on, the less you will find.” Upon this I changed my course 
and went to Geneva, where I put up at an inn. Soon after- 
wards, the Marquis of Vico, a Neapolitan who was staying in 
the city, asked me who I was and if I had come there to em- 
brace the religion of that city. I told him who I was, and why I 
had left the Order, and I said I had no intention of embracing 
the religion of that city, because I did not know what religion 
it was, and that I wanted to remain there in order to live in 
freedom and to be safe, more than for anything else. He 
persuaded me in any case to drop the habit which I wore, and 
I took the cloth, and had made for myself a pair of shoes and 
other things, and the Marquis and other Italians gave me a 
sword, an hat, a cloak, and other needful clothes, and got me 
work at correcting proof-sheets. I did this for about two 
months, during which 1 sometimes went to the preachings and 
sermons both of Italians and Frenchmen, who lectured and 
preached in the city. Among others, I attended several times 
at the lectures and sermons of Nicolas Balbani, of Lucca, who 
was lecturing upon the Epistles of St. Paul and preaching 
upon the Gospels. (However, when they told me that I could 
not continue to stay there if I would not embrace the religion 
of the city, and that otherwise I should have no help from 
them, I made up my mind to leave, and went to Lyons.) At 
Lyons I stayed a month, and; as I could find no means of 
gaining my livelihood, I went thence to Toulouse, where there 
is a famous University. At Toulouse I met with some intelli- 
gent people and was asked to lecture upon the globe (sfera) to _ 
divers students. These lectures, and others upon philosophy, 
I gave for about six months. The ordinary Chair of Philo- 
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sophy became vacant. Itis given by competitive examination, 
and, as I had obtained my affiliation as an M.A., I entered for 
the competition and obtained the place.* I lectured at Toulouse 
for more than two years upon Aristotle De Anima, and other 
philosophical subjects. After this, in consequence of the Civil 
Wars, I left and went to Paris. There I began to give a course 
of lectures extraordinary, for the purpose of making myself 
known. They were thirty in number and were upon the Thirty 
Divine Attributes, taken from the First Part of St. Thomas 
[Aquinas]. I was then asked to take an ordinary lectureship, 
but here I stopped and would not take it, because the Public 
Lecturers of Paris go regularly to Mass and other Divine 
Services, which is a thing which I have always avoided doing, 
knowing that I had incurred excommunication by leaving my 
Order and dropping the habit. At Toulouse I held an ordinary 
lectureship, but was not obliged [to attend Mass] as I should have 
been at Parisif I had accepted an ordinary lectureship there. By 
my lectures extraordinary, I acquired such a name that King 
Henry IIL. sent for me one day, and asked me if the memory 
which I had was natural or due to magic. I satisfied him and 
showed him for himself by what I said and did, that it was not 
magic but science. After this I caused print a book upon 
memory, intituled De Umbris idearum, which I dedicated to His 
Majesty, who upon this occasion appointed me a salaried 
lecturer-extraordinary.t I went on accordingly giving lectures 
at Paris, for something like five years. After this, on account 





* Professor Gaggia expresses great doubt as to the truth of this assertion. 

+ The language used by Bruno regarding Henry III. is an interesting 
specimen of that which he was prepared to employ towards the great when 
there was anything to be obtained from them. ‘A King so high-minded, 
so great and so mighty, that from the noblest centre of Europe’s heart the 
fame of his glory rolls in thunder-peals around the uttermost poles of the 
earth. When, like a lion in his lofty cavern, he roars in anger, he strikes 
dread and deadly terror into all the other mighty hunters of the forest. 
When he lays him down and is at rest, he diffuses around him such a breath 
of liberal and kindly love, as kindles the neighbouring zones, warms the icy 
Bear, and melts the rigour of the Arctic deserts which lie for ever under 
the guardianship of the fierce Bootes.’ (Cited by Gaggia. Giordano 
Bruno, p. 16.) 
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of the disturbances which had arisen, I asked leave to go, and 
went to England with letters from the King to his ambassador 
in London, M. Michel de Castelneau de la Mauvissiére. I 
stayed in England in his house for two years and an half, 
without dny employment except that of being a sort of gentle- 
man in waiting upon him. During this time I never went to 
Mass either in his house or outside it, for the reason which I 
have already stated. When this ambassador returned to 
France, I went back with him to Paris, and there I stayed 
about a year, in the society of gentlemen whom I knew, but 
living mostly at my own expense. I left Paris once more on 
account of the disturbances, and went into Germany, to Mez 
or Maintz,* which is the seat of an Archbishop, who is the first 
Elector of the Empire. There I stayed about 12 days, but as 
I could not find either there or at Wurzburg, which is not far 
distant, such treatment as I wanted {I went to Wittemberg in 
Saxony. There I found that there were two factions, one 
composed of Calvinistic Philosophers, and the other of 
Lutheran Theologians, among the former of whom was the 
Professor of Law, Alberigo Gentile, whom I had known in 
England. He favoured me, and enabled me to lecture upon 
the Organon of Aristotle. This I did, along with other lectures 
upon philosophy, for two years. In the meanwhile the old 
Duke, who was a Calvinist, was succeeded by his grandson, 
and the father [of the new Duke], who was a Lutheran, began 
to show favour to the party opposite to that which favoured 
me.) I therefore left Wittemberg and went to Prague, where 
I stayed six months, and had printed a book upon Geometry,{ 





* It was on his way to Maintz that he stopped at Marburg, and had him- 
self put down on the Matriculation Roll. Fr. Previti suggests that the 
‘Mez’ of the MS. may possibly stand for ‘Mar,’ but the present writer 
confesses he thinks that it is more likely to indicate ‘Maintz’ and that 
Bruno had either forgotten his visit to Marburg or thought it unworthy of 
mention : the word which is represented above by ‘ Maintz’ is ‘Magonza’ 
and it is possible that the passage ought to be read ‘ Maintz alias Magonza,’ 
Bruno giving both the German and the Italian names of the place. 

t It is the Jordani Bruni Nolani OLX articuli adversus hujus tempestatis 
Mathematicos atque Philosophos, | ; 
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which I dedicated to the Emperor, who gave me 300 thalers, 
With this sum I went on to Brunswick, where | remained a 
year at the Academia Julia. During that time the Duke died, 
and his grandson who succeeded him, gave me 80 scudi (of 
those parts) for a funeral speech which I composed upon him 
in competition with many other members-ef the University. 
Thereupon I left Brunswick and went to Frankfort, in order to. 
get two books printed, one, De triplict minimo et mensura, and 
the other, De monade, numero, et figura. At Frankfort I lodged 
for about six months in the Carmelite Convent, which was the 
place assigned to me by the printer, who was bound to find 
me lodging. From Frankfort I came to Venice, seven or eight 
months ago, as I stated in my last deposition, upon the invita- 
tion of the Ser John Mocenigo; and those things have since 
taken place which I have related in my last deposition; and I 
was going to Frankfort again from here in order to get other 
works of mine printed, and one in especial upon the Seven 
Liberal Arts, with the intention of taking these and some others 
of my printed works, both those which I [still] approve, and 
some that I do not approve, and going to present myself at 
the feet of His Blessedness [the Pope], of whom I have heard 
say that he loves the learned, and explaining my case to him, 
and trying to obtain leave to live as a clergyman outside my 
Order. When the Chapter of the Order was held here lately, 
attended by many Fathers from Naples, I spoke about this to 
some of them, and in particular to Father Dominic of Nocera, 
the Master of Studies, to Father Serafino of Nocera, to Friar 
John, as to whom I do not know whence he comes except that 
he is from the Kingdom of Naples, and to another who himself 
left the Order but who has taken the habit again, he is from 
Atripalda, I do not know his name, but in the Order he said 
he was called Friar Felix. Besides these Fathers, I have 
spoken on the subject to the Ser John Mocenigo, who promised 
to help me in anything that was good.’ 
Asked what he meant by works of his own which he did not 
now approve, Bruno replied that in some of his printed works 
he had not spoken from a sufficiently Christian standpoint, but 
too much from that of a mere philosopher, and improperly 
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(dishonestamente), and, in particular, that he had treated of 
things which Christianity teaches us to ascribe to the power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God, too exclusively upon the 
grounds of reason, and not of faith. For particular cases he 
referred to his works, not being able to recall any one point at 
the moment, but would answer to the best of his power any 
questions which might be put to him. 

This closed the second day of Bruno’s examination. The 
next day (Sunday) the Inquisitor met Fr. Dominic of Nocera, 
and asked him to send in a written statement, which he did. 
It entirely confirms the statement of Bruno as to the conversa- 
tion which had passed between them. On the Tuesday 
(June 2) the accused was brought up, for the third time. 
There were present, besides the Inquisitor, the Patriarch of 
Venice, the Papal Nuncio, and the Lay Assessor Sebastian 
Barbadico. Bruno was again sworn, and.the examination was 
continued. 

Asked for an account of his works, he gave in a written list 
of them, and stated that they had all been composed by him 
except the last (De Sigillis Hermetis et aliorum), which was a 
mere transcript from a MS. He admitted that nearly all of his 
books, including all those purporting to be printed at Venice 
and some at Paris or elsewhere, had really been printed in 
England, and said that this had been done by advice of the 
printer, who thought it would get them a better sale. He 
continued, in reply to further questions, that his books treated 
of divers matters, as might be seen from their titles, but that, 
speaking generally, they were purely philosophical. Being 
therefore written from a point of view entirely natural, and 
from which the question of revelation was expressly excluded 
for the sake of argument, he believed that there was nothing 
in them which could be taken to be an attack upon religion, 
although, for the reason above expressed, there were things 
in them which were in themselves incompatible with revealed 
doctrine. 

‘The examination now enters upon the stage: of Bruno's 
doctrine. This is particularly interesting. There does not, 
indeed, seem to be any divergence of opinion as to the real 
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nature of what is often called the Nolan Philosophy, among 
those who have taken the trouble to look into it, whether they 
be the admirers or the opponents of Bruno. The only difference 
between them is whether the opinions in question are true or 
not. All are agreed that Bruno’s doctrine is not only Pan- 
theism, but Pantheism of so low a form as to be, to any plain 
man’s mind, practically indistinguishable from Atheism. ‘His’ 
own works,’ says his opponent, Professor Gaggia, ‘are the 
most striking proof that the opinions of Bruno are not only (to 
use the words of Berti) irreconcilable with any dogmatic 
Christian teaching, but also, as I will add, with any religion. 

Call Brunism what you like—Monism, Pantheism, 
Panmonotheism, Objective Realism, Objective Idealism, Emana- 
tionism, Immanism—I call it plainly the Negation of God, of 
that God, I mean, of whom I first heard at my mother’s knee.’ 
‘To him,’ says his ardent admirer, Stiavelli, ‘ all religions were 
beasts to be rid of.’ A kind of obscurity is, however, sometimes 
introduced by the fact that he occasionally uses, under protest, 
and in a sort of allegorical sense, terms drawn from the 
vocabulary of Theism or of Christianity. Thus, by the term 
‘God’ or ‘God the Father’ he meant the material universe ;* 
by ‘ God the Son,’ intelligence ; by ‘God the Holy Ghost,’ love ; 
by ‘Providence,’ the fiwed laws of nature; by ‘the soul,’ vitality, 
in the sense in which (as he remarks in his book De Causa, §c.) 
it may be predicated equally of a man or of a sea-weed. And 
soon. Bruno was now to explain this system to the Inquisi- 
tion, and, limited as is the space here at the disposal of the 
present writer, it is impossible to do the accused any justice 
without quoting him at some length. 

Asked whether he had ever, either publicly or privately in 
his lectures in different places, taught, held, or maintained 
anything contrary to the Catholic faith according to the terms 
of the Roman Church, he replied by again drawing a dis- 
tinction between (a) his own teaching, which he asserted to be 
orthodox to the best of his belief, () his statements as matters 
of historical fact as to what were the opinions of others, and 





* He prefers the term ‘ Jove,’ if something of the kind was to be used, 
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(c) philosophical contentions in discussions in which the 
hypothesis of revelation was, for the sake of argument, formally 
set aside for the time being. He referred to his works, and 


_then continued : 


‘I hold the existence of an Infinite Universe, or effect of the 
Infinite Divine Power, becatse I think that it would be a thing 


unworthy of the Divine goodness and power, that, being able 


to produce a world other than this, and infinite others, it should 
have produced only a finite world. I have taught the existence 
of infinite particular worlds like this world of the Earth, which 
I, along with Pythagoras, understand to be a planet, such as 
are the moon, the other planets, and the other stars, which are 
infinite [in number], and that all these bodies are worlds, and 
countless, and which therefore constitute the Infinite Universe 
in Infinite Space, and this I call the Universal Infinite, in which 
are innumerable worlds, in such a way that there is a double kind 
of Infinity of greatness in the Universe and of multiplicity of 
worlds; and by this is understood* (s’intende), a denial of the 
truth (repugnata la veriti) according to faith. Moreover, I place 
in this Universe an Universal Providence by the power whereof 
everything lives, grows, moves, and attains its perfection ; this 
I understand in two ways: first, in the same way in which 
the soul is present in the body in all and every part, and this 
I call Nature, a shadow and trace of the Divinity; and 
secondly, in that unspeakable way in which God, by 
His essence, presence, and power, is in everything and 
over everything, not as a part, not as a soul, but 
inexplicably. Moreover in common with the theologians and 
greatest philosophers, I understand that in the Divinity all 
the attributes are one and the same thing. I understand three 





* This seems to refer to a statement at the beginning of his answer that 
it had been ‘judged at Paris’ that some of his philosophical theses were 
repugnant to faith. It will be observed that he avoids stating that any 
difficulty about two co-extensive Infinites had ever occurred to himself, 
which could only have been the case supposing the existence of an Infinite 
other than that consisting in a material universe. But this explanation 
was, naturally enough, not one which he pressed upon the attention of the 
Inquisition, — 
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attributes, Power, Wisdom, and Goodness—or Mind, Intélli- 
gence, and Love. Thereby things have, first, being, by reason 
of the mind ; then, ordered and distinct being, by reason of the 
intelligence ; and thirdly, harmony and symmetry by reason of 
love, which I understand to be in all and above all, since 
nothing which is has not being, just as nothing which is 
beautiful has not beauty, and as in the Divine Being there is 
nothing absent, and thus, by way of reason and not by way of 
substantial truth, I understand distinction in the Divinity. 
Believing that in this sense the world is a thing produced by a 
cause, I understood that being is in all points dependent upon 
the first cause, so that I did not shrink from speaking of 
“ creation,” by which I understand with Aristotle that God is 
that Being on whom the world, along with all Nature, depends, 
so that, according to the explanation of St. Thomas [Aquinas], 
whether it be eternal or whether it be temporal, it is by its very 
nature dependent upon the first cause, and there is nothing 
independent in it. Then to come to speak of each of the 
Divine Persons, not philosophically but as to that which 
belongs to faith, I, standing within the limits of philosophy, 
have not understood, but have doubted, and have held with 
wavering faith, that Wisdom and Son of the Mind, Whom 
philosophers call Intelligence and theologians the Word, Whom 
one ought to believe to have taken human flesh: not that I 
remember ever having given any sign of such [doubt] either 
in writing or by word, unless it be that anyone have ever 
gathered it indirectly from my tone or from any statement of 
mine as to what can be proved by reason and concluded by the 
light of nature. Thus also as regards the Divine Spirit asa 
Third Person, I have not been able to understand it as one 
ought to believe it, but according to the Pythagorean manner 
conformable to that which Solomon shows, I have understood 
it to be the Soul of the Universe, or present throughout the 
Universe, as saith the Wisdom of Solomon (L, 7), “ The Spirit 
of the Lord filleth the world, and that which containeth all 
things,” which is quite conformable with the Pythagorean 
doctrine)expressed by Virgil in the Mneid :— 
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Pringipio coelum, et terras, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lune, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per arctus 
Mens agitat molem. 


And so on. From this Spirit, which is called the Life of the 
Universe, I understand in my philosophy that life and soul 
come to everything which has soul and life, which I under- 
stand to be immortal, as all also are immortal with regard to 
the matter (substantia) of their bodies, since death is only a re- 
distribution of elements, a doctrine which seems to be ex- 
pressed by the Ecclesiastes, where he says “ There is no new 
thing under the sun. . . . The thing that hath been, it is 
that which shall be,” and the rest.’ 

Question.—‘ As a matter of fact, has deponent held, and does 
he hold, and believe in the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, One in Being but distinct in Persons, as has been taught 
and believed by the Catholic Church ?’ 

Answer.—‘ Speaking as a Christian, and according to Theo- 
logy, and to what every faithful Christian and Catholic ought 
to believe, I have, as a matter of fact, doubted as to the [giving 
of the] name of Person to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, not 
understanding that these two Persons are distinct from the 
Father, otherwise than in the way which I have already ex- 
pressed speaking philosophically, and taking the Intelligence 
of the Father to be the Son, and the Love, the Holy Ghost, 
without recognising the term “ Person,” of which St. Augustine 
says that it was not old but new, and of his own day; and this 
opinion I have held since I was eighteen years of age until 
now; but, as a matter of fact I have never denied, taught, nor 
written, but only doubted in my own mind, as I have said,’ 

Asked whether he had believed with the Catholic Church as 
concerns the First Person, or had ever doubted concerning Him, 
he answered :—‘I have believed and held undoubtingly all. 
that a faithful Christian ought to believe and hold concerning 
the First Person.’ In answer to further questions he answered 
that he had held the Second and Third Persons to be really 
One in Being with the First, because, being undivided in Being 
they cannot suffer inequality, and all the attributes which 
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belong to the Father belong also to the Son and to the Holy 
Ghost. He continued that he had doubted how the Second 
Person had taken flesh and had suffered, but had never said so, 
except as stating what other people had thought, as, for in- 
stance, Arius. This, he suspected, had been one of the things 
written about him to Rome in 1576. He remembered also 
having explained what he believed to have really been the 
doctrines of Arius, at Venice. . 

The Court here adjourned. When the examination was 
resumed, the extremely small interest taken in the prisoner 
and the proceedings is evidenced by the fact that all the 
Inquisitor’s companions had deserted him: the Lay Assessor, 
Barbadico, had given leave to go on in his absence, and the 
Nuncio was represented by his Auditor, and the Patriarch by 
his Vicar. Bruno, again asked whether he had ever said or 
written anything contrary to the Catholic Religion, or directly 
or indirectly opposing the Holy See, replied by repeating the 
same distinction as before with regard to the different elements 
in his works. 

Asked as to the Incarnation, he replied, as before, that he 
had doubted as to how it had been, but had never written, and 
did not remember ever having said, anything about it. 
Farther interrogated, he again professed his belief in the 
Trinity, but his objections to the word ‘Person,’ citing the 
words of Augustine, ‘Cum formidine proferimus hoc nomen 
persone, quando loquimur de divinis, et necessitate coacti utimur.’ 

_Asked what, since he had doubted concerning the Incarna- 
tion, he had thought of Christ; he replied :—‘I have thought 
that the Divinity of the Word was present with (assistesse ) 
the humanity of Christ indivisibly,* and I have not been able 
to understand that the union was like that of: body and soul, 
but a presence such that it could be truly said of the man that 
he was God, and of the Divinity, that It was man, and this by 
reason of the fact that between infinite and Divine’ being, and 
finite and human being, there is no such proportion as there is 





* It is needless to point out that if ‘God’ simply means ‘ matter,’ the 
the same thing might be said of a dog or of a stone, : 
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between soul and body or any other two things which can « 


constitute a common subsistent, and this is, I believe, the 
reason why St. Augustine (in some place which I cannot at 
this moment call fo mind) expresses a dislike to the application 
of the word “ Person ” to this case. In short, as to my doubts 


‘upon the Incarnation, I believe I have wavered concerning 


the ineffable mode of the same, but not as against the Scrip- 


“ture, which says, “And the Word was made flesh,” or the Creed 


[which says] “ And He was incarnate,” etc.’ 

Asked to speak more clearly, he answered that his doubt 
about the Incarnation had been whether it was theologically 
tenable that the Divinity was with the Humanity otherwise 
than by way of presence, (modo di assistentia) without thereby 
intending anything against the Divinity of Christ, or of that 
Divine Thing (supposito) Which is called Christ. 

Asked what his belief was upon the miracles, actions, and 
death of. Christ, he answered as to the miracles only. The 
reply is consistent with orthodoxy, and includes the statement 
that they were ‘divine, true, real, and not sham (apparenti), 
and that he had never thought, spoken, or believed otherwise.’ 

Asked as to Transubstantiation and the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
he professed the most unswerving and complete faith in both, 
He said hé had not gone to Mass, from reverence, fearing to 
present himself there in his state of excommunication, although 
he had attended other services, such as Vespers, and sermons: 
that he had not only abstained from receiving the Communion 
with Calvinists, Lutherans, etc., but even from speaking with 
them on. this subject, from which they had been led into the 
error of thinking that he was a man without any religion, 

Asked if he had ever said that Christ was not God, but an 
evildoer, who could easily foretell from his own acts what his 
end would be, and who made it clear enough that he died 
against his will—Bruno denied vehemently that he had ever 
thought or kaid such things, and repeated several times with 


_ signs of great distress, that he could not imagine how they 


could ever have been ascribed to him. 
Asked as to the Motherhood of the Blessed Virgin, he 
answered that he had always held that Christ ‘ was conceived 
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by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ and was ready 
to bear any punishment if he could be found to have said or ' 
held the contrary. 

Asked as to Confession and Absolution, he replied :—I 
know that the Sacrament of Penance has been ordained to 
purge away our sins, and never, never, never, have I spoken 
of this matter, and I have always held that whoever dies in 
mortal sin is damned.’ Further questioned, he said :—‘ During 
sixteen years I have only tried to go to confession twice. 
Once was to a priest at Toulouse. The other time was to 
another priest at Paris, when I was in communication with the 
Bishop of Bergamo, who was then nuncio there, and with Don 
Bernardino da Mendoza, about going back into my Order. 
And they told me that they could not absolve me, because I 
was an apostate, and that I could not go to the Divine Offices. 
And that was why I did not confess or go to Mass. But I 
meant some day to get myself free from these censures, and to 
live as a Christian and a friar. And whenever I have sinned I 
have asked the Lord God to forgive me. And I would gladly 
have gone to confession if I had been able. For I have never 
had any doubts about this Sacrament, nor about any of the 
others. And I firmly believe that unrepentant sinners are 
damned and go to hell.’ 

Asked whether he believed the soul to be immortal, and in 
the transmigration of souls, as the Inquisition had been in- 
formed, he answered that he believed in the immortality of the 
soul, and explained the sense in which he had discussed the 
transmigration of souls from a purely philosophical stand-point.* 





* Some of his classical passages regarding the soul and the doctrine of 
transmigration are in the Cabala del Cavallo Pegaseo, whence they are cited 
by Prof. Gaggia (Giordano Bruno, p. 27). Thus he says, for example, that 
since all things palpable, whether men, beasts, vegetables, or anything else, 
do not differ from one another essentially but only incidentally, and that 
nothing in the Universe can be annihilated or can undergo any change be- 
yond a re-arrangement of its component elements (such as is consequent 
upon death), the doctrine of metempsychosis, that is, of the passage of the 
spirit into another body, begins to present itself to his mind in a favourable 
and probable light. 
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Asked if he had studied Theology, he answered that he had 
done so but little, his pursuits being almost entirely philo- 
sophical. 

Asked if he had spoken evil of Theologians, he answered 
that he had perhaps spoken disapprovingly of some Protestant 


Theologians, but never of orthodox Catholic Theologians, 


whom he had always esteemed, ‘especially St. Thomas 
[Aquinas], whose ‘works I have always kept by me, read, 
studied, and held very dear.’ 

Asked what he meant by ‘ heretical theologians,’ he answered, 
all who profess to be theologians but do not agree with the 
Church of Rome. 

Asked if he had read any books of such, and, if so, what, he 
answered that he had read books by Melancthon, Luther, - 
Calvin, and others, out of curiosity, but had never kept them. 
by him (being formally anti-Catholic) as he had kept books of 
other condemned writers, such as Raymond Lullio. He pro- 
ceeded to speak with great contempt of the Protestant writers, 
and to praise the Catholic, ‘especially St. Thomas, whom I 
have always esteemed and loved as my own soul,’ and he 
refers to his own work De Monade, ete. 

Question.—‘ Then why did you dare to say that the Catholic 
Faith is full of blasphemy, and that it is of no merit in the 
sight of God?’ 

Answer.— I have never said anything of the sort, either in 
writing, word, or thought.’ 

Question.—* How many things are necessary for salvation ?’ 

Answer.— Faith, Hope, and Charity.’ 

Question.—‘ Are good works necessary for salvation? Or is 
it enough not to do unto others as we would not that they 
should do unto us, and to lead a moral life?’ 

Answer.—‘ I have always held and do hold that good works 
are necessary for salvation.’ He proceeded to cite his book 
De causa, etc, and especially the following passage upon 
justification by Faith only :—‘ Those kinds of religionists who 
teach the people to believe in faith, without works, which are 
the end of all religions, are more worthy to be extirpated from 
the earth than serpents, dragons, or other beasts which are 
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poisonous to mankind, because, if people are savage, such faith 
makes them more savage still, and, if they are naturally good, 
it makes them become bad.’ He proceeded to impugn the 
employment of the word ‘ religion’ to indicate systems teach- 
ing Justification by Faith only, after which he made the well- 
worn pleasantry of calling the Reformation the Deformation. 

He was then questioned as to what he was alleged to have 
said regarding the religious Orders, and the imminent necessity 
of a General Reformation. All this he denied absolutely, 
asserting that some of the statements were actually contrary 
to the things which he had really said, and expressing surprise 
that they should be imputed to him. 

The examination then passed to the opinions which he was 
said to have expressed against religious persecution. These 
also he denied, appealing to his published works. 

The reply is very important in view of the astonishing fact 
that Bruno’s admirers very often call him a Martyr to the 
principle of liberty of thought. He said :— 

‘It is true that 1 remember having said that the Apostles 
did more by their preaching, their good life, their example, and 
their miracles, than can be done now by force, but not in the 
sense of thereby denying any remedy such as the Holy Church 
uses against heretics and bad Christians, as I have said above, 
and shown in my book, when I say that it behoves to extirpate 
those who, under pretext of Religion or Reformation, take 
away works; and you may judge by many other places in my 
works whether I have blamed or do blame such remedies and 
the proceeding to due chastisement against the stubborn.’ 

Asked whether he had ever said that the miracles of Christ 
and His Apostles were shams performed by magic, and that he 
himself had only to choose to do so, in order to do the same 
and more, and make all the world run after him, he raised his 
hands and cried :—‘ What is this? Who has ever accused me 
ot such devilries? I have never said or dreamtsuch a thing. 
O God! what is this? I would rather have died than that 
such things should be said to me.’ 

Asked whether he had used the expressions ‘ You will see 
how you will profit by your belief, and ‘ Wait for the Day of 
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Judgment, and then you will see at once the reward of your 
merit,’ he denied vehemently, appealing to his published works 
to show the absurdity of attributing them to him. 

Asked as to the sexual act outside of marriage, he expressed 
regret for having said thoughtlessly in worldly company that 
simple fornication was next door to a venial sin, The other 
sayings attributed to him on these matters he either denied or 
explained. It is noteworthy that no more questions upon such 
topics were addressed to the author of the Candelajo.* 





* Professor Gaggia, of Brescia, in a published lecture, gives references 
to Bruno’s printed works, showing that his advocacy of views such as 
are above indicated had not been by any means confined to expres- 
sions used ~-‘ thoughtlessly, in worldly company,’ and of Bruno’s great 
dramatic work, the Candelajo, he says :—‘ I confess that I have read this 
shameful comedy. I read it because it was my duty to read it. But my 
eyes sometimes rebelled against the task, and my soul felt oppressed and 
frightened as if a legion of evil spirits were assaulting it. The foulest ob- 
scenity of the gutter overflows in every part of it. He has lavished the 
most loathsome filth upon it. Without the wit and grace with which 
Machiavelli bedizens the indecencies of his Mandragola, without any of the 
sparkling dialogue of Pietro d’ Arezzo or of Ariosto, Bruno has gathered 
out of these authors everything which he could find in them in the shape 
of cold-blooded lewdness, and collected it together with what he himself 
calls a deuce of a power of talking dirt (latrinesco) enough to make heaven 
sick.’ (Giordano Bruno, pp. 40, 41, 12). Il Candelajo was published at Paris 
in 1582, but many think that it was written much earlier : some even attri- 
buting it to the period when he was exercising the Priesthood at Naples. 
It is dedicated to ‘the lady Morgana,’ and it has been conjectured with 
much probability that the name of the enchantress veils the identity of 
some Neapolitan woman his relations with whom formed the turning-point 
of his career. This comedy, taken along with the language which he 
elsewhere employs concerning women, and of which Professor Gaggia gives 
an interesting collection (although there is one word which comes between 
‘ cesso’ and ‘ carogna’ which he can only represent by . . . ) throwsa 
striking light upon the attitude adopted towards them by a man (!) who, 
like all others, had had a mother. The word Candelajo itself will not be 
found in any ordinary Italian Dictionary, and has a peculiar meaning which 
it is not necessary here to give. 

Are we, or are we not, to believe that when Mesdames C. Oppenheim 
and Ashurst-Venturi gave their names to appear publicly as promoting the 
monument to Bruno, they knew what was his attitude and language in re- 
lation to their sex ? 
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The Court then addressed him very gravely, pointing out to 
him that his career had been such as to make it not incredible 
that he had said and held more than he had now admitted,) 
such as—and here they read him a sort of catena of state- 
ments attributed to him by Mocenigo, though of course without 
giving the name of the latter. Hence they entreated him most 
seriously to look into himself, and to be perfectly honest and 
thorough in his statements, assuring him of their desire to treat 
him with all the tenderness which they could conscientiously 
use, having regard to the good of his own soul. They warned 
him, however, that if he persisted in denying facts of the truth 
of which the Court had conclusive evidence, he would be 
liable to be treated as impenitent. To this Bruno answered: 

‘So may God forgive me my sins as I have spoken the 
truth on everything I have been asked, as far as my memory 
served me. Still, for my greater contentment and satisfaction, 
I will think again over all that I have ever done, and if I 
remember anything that I may have said or done against the 
Christian and Catholic Faith, I will own it freely. I protest 
that I have spoken what is just and true, and will so speak in 
the future, and I trust that I shall never be convicted of acting 
otherwise.’ 

Thus ended by far the longest and most important day of 
the trial of Giordano Bruno before the Venetian Inquisition. 
It is at first sight rather puzzling to understand why he 
admitted so much, even making allowance for the alarm which 
he may now have been beginning to feel, and for the possibility 
of some emotions of regret at his past life, such as are perhaps 
evidenced by his two attempts to go to confession when in 
France. The difficulty of explaining his conduct especially 
applies to those passages in his deposition where he states, 
as it were gratuitously, that he had had mental doubts 
upon certain points, but could not remember ever having 
before expressed them. The true solution is perhaps to be 
found in the fact that he must have been very much in the 
dark as to what the Tribunal really knew concerning his 
opinions and practices, either by acquaintance with his works, 
or by the evidence of witnesses. It is well to remember, that 
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in Mocenigo’s second denunciation, he states that Bruno had 
said to him ‘ that he did not remember ever having said any- 
thing wrong to him (Mocenigo), and that, even if he had, it 
had not been in the presence of witnesses, and that consequently 
he had no ground for fearing that he could do, him any harm 
on that score. We find him denying a good deal outright. 
The answers in some cases certainly seem to point to 
Mocenigo’s having misunderstood or misinterpreted him. As 
to others, the reader will perhaps be able to form his own 
opinion as to which of the two is the most likely to have been 
lying. A good deal more, Bruno explained in a more or less 
satisfactory manner. As to the last class of admissions—those 
of mental doubts, never before expressed, as far as he could 
remember—he may have calculated that the Inquisition either 
would or would not know from other sources whether 
he had broached these doctrines or not: if they were to know 
that he had, he could then represent his present denial 
of the fact as merely a failure of memory; if they did not, he 
could not have damaged himself much by the avowal: and 
in either case, he would be able to claim the credit of 
honesty and straightforwardness. Finally, he covered every- 
thing with profuse, solemn, and repeated protestations of 
regret for the past, and of desire and intention of amendment 
for the future. The whole picture is certainly not an agree- 
able one to contemplate. 

On the next day, Wednesday, June 3rd, he had to compear 
again, now for the fourth time. The entire indifference felt 
concerning him and his whole case, was again manifested by 
the Lay Assessor, Barbadico, sending permission to go on in 
his absence, and by the Nuncio and Patriarch being represented 
by their Auditor and Vicar, respectively. 

Bruno was now asked if he had been able to think of any- 
thing more to say, and everything he had already deposed was 
carefully read over to him. When this vast task was 
completed, he said he remembered having been: entirely — 
indifferent to all Church regulations, as to Days of Fasting and 
Abstinence, etc., having simply done in this respect as his 
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companions for the time being had done, and often not even 
knowing what day or season it was. 

Asked what he thought of such rules, he answered that he 
thought them godly and holy, and ‘so God help him’ he had 
never broken them out of mere contempt. He added that he 
had attended Protestant services from curiosity more than 
taste, and had always gone away ‘when the hour came for 
them to distribute the bread after the manner of their Supper.’ 
The Court remarked that this seemed hardly probable,* con- 
sidering his conformity in other things; but he maintained his 
statement. 

He continued, that he wished to explain what he had meant 
by saying that he had had doubts as to the Incarnation. He 
had, he said, never doubted that Christ was the Son of God, 
and born of the Blessed ever-Virgin Mary, nor anything else 
regarding His Person, and certainly had never expressed any 
such doubt, but, to relieve his conscience, he had said that he 
had doubted as to the Incarnation, and feared he had failed to 
express himself clearly. He now wished to explain that his 
doubt had been whether the disproportion between the Infinite . 
and Divine and the finite and human was not such as to-render 
impossible their union in one hypostasis (supposito) as soul and 
body make one man, and that consequently the union must 
have been by a presence of the Divinity with the Humanity 
(che la Divinita assistesse all’ humanita), so that, when we speak 
of the Eternal Trinity, we must regard the Humanity as a 
Thing added, as the Abbat Joachim seemed to have under- 
stood. But that he did not mean to indicate a Quaternity, 
such as Joachim spoke of. And that in any case he accepted 
the teaching of ‘ our Holy Mother the Church.’ 

Asked whether his doctrine, thus explained, did not imply 
an Human [as well as a Divine] Personality in Christ, he ad- 
mitted he saw this difficulty, and had only stated his teaching 





* The Court seems here to have shown a curious guilelessness. The 
author of the Candelajo was not likely to have become a communicant of 
any church, nor, in especial, to have taken kindly to the social regulations 
of Geneva. 
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‘to explain, and confess his error,’ and would not have fallen 
into it if he had given the subject more thought. 

As to other points, such as the Miracles of Christ and His 
Apostles, the Church, the Sacraments, the Religious Orders, 
and the sexual act, he iterated his former declarations, citing 
in support the testimony of his works. 

Asked as to the creation of the human soul, and whether it 
is simply engendered from corruption, &c., he replied that he 
had only said such a thing as stating historically what had 
been the belief of Lucretius, Epicurus, &c. 

Asked if he had ever kept a book of incantations, or leant to 
Divination, or the like, he answered that he had always 
despised such things, and never kept such books. The only 
thing concerning Divination was that, as he had told many 
persons, he had intended, out of curiosity, if he ever had 
leisure, to study [the branch of] judicial astrology [called 
Horary Questions] to see if there was anything in it. 

Asked if he had ever said that the world was ruled by fate, 
and not by the Providence of God, he absolutely denied, 
appealing to the testimony of his works. 

Asked if in his writings he had ever made mention of the 
‘Supper of Ashes’ (Cena delli Ceneri), and what he meant by 
it*, he answered that he had published an astronomical book 
of that name, so called because it was based on his conversation 
with some doctors (medici) at a supper in the house of the 
French Ambassador in England, one Ash Wednesday; that 
there might be errors in the book, which be could not now 
remember; but that the main object of it was to turn the 
doctors and their opinions into ridicule. 

Asked if he had praised heretics, he replied that he had 
praised some for their individual virtues, but admitted that he 
had done wrong in calling Queen Elizabeth Divine (Diva). 





* Query. Were the authorities of the Inquisition really ignorant as to 
the nature of this book, La Cena de le Ceneri, printed in London (with a 
false statement of being printed at Paris) in 1584? Or did they merely ask 
this question in order to throw Bruno off his guard, by generating the idea 
that they knew less about his works than they really did ? 
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Asked if he knew the King of Navarre, had great hopes of 
him, as to a General Reformation, &c., he answered that he did 
not know him; believed his profession of Protestantism to bé 
insincere ; hoped that, if he obtained the Crown of France, he 
might treat him as well as the last king had,—and denied the 
other points. He denied also that he had ever expressed the 
hope of becoming a-soldier or being enriched with other men’s 
goods. 

Asked if he had anything more to say, he replied in the 
negative. 

Asked if he now renounced his errors, he said : 

‘All the errors which I have committed up to this day in 
matters concerning the Catholic life, and the monastic pro- 
fession to which I belong, and all the heresies which I have 
held, and the doubts which I have had concerning the Catholic 
Faith and concerning things determined by Holy Church, I do 
now renounce and abhor; and I repent of ever having done, 
held, said, believed, or doubted anything otherwise than as a 
Catholic ; and I beseech this Sacred Tribunal, which knows 
my weakness, to be pleased to embrace me again within the 
bosom of Holy Church, and to provide_me with remedies 
adapted for my saivation, and to treat me with mercy.’ 

He was then questioned as to the proceedings taken against 
him at Rome in 1576, but could tell nothing more, speaking 
again of the pictures of Saints, the book on the Joys of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the conversation on the doctrines of 
Arius. He said, however, that at Naples he had secretly kept 
and used a prohibited book of Erasmus upon St. John 
Chrysostom and St. Jerome, which he had heard had been 
found after his departure. 

Lastly, in reply to a question, he stated his baptismal name. 

The next day, June 4th, he appeared once more before the 
Inquisitor, who was now again accompanied .by the Papal 
_ Nuncio, the Patriarch of Venice, and the Lay Assessor, 
Sebastian Barbadico. The whole of his depositions were read 
over to him again, and he was asked if there was anything 
which he wished to add, alter, or withdraw, but he replied in 
the negative, and confirmed the whole again upon oath. He 
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was next asked if he had anything more to say as to incanta- 
tions and divination, and replied that there was nothing but the 
book which he had had copied at Padua, to use in connection 
with Judicial Astrology, but he had not read it, and did not 
know if there was anything in it except natural divination. 
He was then asked if he had at Venice any enemy or ill- 
wisher, and, if so, for what cause? He answered :—‘I hold 
no'man here for my enemy, except John Mocenigo, and his 
followers and servants. He has wronged me more than any 
man living. He has stabbed (assassinato) me in my life, my 
honour, %nd my property. He imprisoned me in his own 
house, and seized my writings, my books, and my property. 
And this he ‘did because he wished not only that I should 
teach him all that I knew, but also that I might not be able to 
teach anyone else, and he has continually threatened me in my 
life and honour if I would not teach him what I knew.’ 

This closed the fifth examination. There followed a long 
interval. On June 23rd, the historian, Andrew Morosini, was 
examined before the Inquisitor, in presence of the Patriarch, 
the Auditor of the Nuncio, and the Lay Assessor, Thomas 
Mauroceno. There is nothing of any importance in his evi- 
dence.’ He said Bruno had been introduced to him as a man 
of letters, by the bookseller Ciotto, and had attended the 
literary parties in his house, but he had never suspected any- 
thing heterodox in him. Ciotto was then recalled and 
re-examined, but could state nothing fresh, except that Bruno 
had spoken of the book upon the sciences, which he purposed 
presenting to the Pope. 

There was then another long interval. At length, upon July 
30, Giordano Bruno appeared for the sixth and last time before 
the Inquisitor, who was accompanied on this occasion by the 
Patriarch, the Auditor of the Nuncio, and two Lay Assessors, 
John Superanzi and Thomas Mauroceno. It would seem that 
the Court had now formed a strong suspicion that Bruno had 
not been speaking frankly. Perhaps the Inquisitor had been 
spending some of the past weeks in an attentive study of his 
works, The proceedings possess a special and ghastly 
interest as the last detailed utterances of Bruno which are now 
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accessible, It is therefore as well here to give them at length, 
As soon as he had been sworn, he was asked ‘ whether, having 
had an opportunity of thinking, he had resolved to speak the 
truth better, as he might now remember more easily the 
matters remembered in his former depositions,’ 

Answer.— My Lords, I have thought, and certainly it does 
not occur to me to say anything else, or to add anything to my 
depositions. It seems to me that in my depositions I have 
given a full account of what has occurred to me, according to 
the order of the places where I have been and the things which 
I have done during the time of my apostasy.’ 

Question.—‘ The fact of so many years of apostasy and such 
prolonged contempt of censures, renders you liable to great 
suspicion as to Faith. It may be that you have had wrong 
opinions upon points other than those to which you have 
deposed. You therefore can and ought now to put aside every 
other feeling and to deliver your conscience.’ 

Answer.— It seems to me that the points to which I have 
confessed, and the things I have expressed in my writings, 
sufficiently show the gravity of my fault. However, I confess 
it as it is. [ acknowledge that I have given no little cause for 
suspicion of heresy. But I again say that I have always felt 
remorse in my conscience, and had the intention of amending,_ 
although I sought to do this as easily and safely as possible, 
by avoiding returning under the constraint of monastic obedi- 
ence. And during those times I set myself inorder to please 
His Holiness, so that I might obtain leave to live more freely 
than one can in the Catholic and religious state. So that, as 
concerns the things alleged and others which may be known, 
I surely believe that nothing will be found in contempt of the 
Catholic Religion, but only fear of the severity of the itd 
Office, and love of liberty.’ 

Question—‘ There is no appearance of there having been in 
you any such disposition to return to the Holy Faith, because 
when you were in France and in other Catholic countries 
where you were for many years, you did not enter into com- 
munications with any Prelate of Holy Church; with a view to 
return to obedience and to the truth of the Catholic Faith, 
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Moreover, since you came to Venice; not only have you shown 
no such disposition, but you have tng false and heretical 
dogmas and doctrines.’ 

Answer.— I have already deposed that I discussed my case 
with the Lord Bishop of Bergamo, the Nuncio in France, to 
whom 1 was introduced by Don Bernardino Mendoza, the 
Ambassador [of His Most] Catholic [Majesty], whom I had met 
at the English Court; and not only did I discuss my case with 
my Lord the Nuncio, but I now add that I prayed and earnestly 
besought him to write to Rome to His Blessedness [the Pope] 
to get leave for me to be received into the bosom of the 


. Catholic Church, and not to be obliged to go back into my 


Order. Sixtus V. was then living, and the Nuncio was afraid 
he could not get me this favour, and would not write, but he 
offered to write and to help me if I would return into my 
Order. And he sent me to a Spanish Jesuit—whose name, I 
rémember, was H. Alons, and who can testify for me if he is 
alive—and I discussed my case with him, and he assured me 
that it was needful to procure from the Pope my absolution 
from censures, and that they could not do less than make me 
go back into my Order. He also told me that being excom- 
municated as I was I could not attend the Divine Offices, but 
that I could go to hear sermons, and say my prayers inside a 
church. And since I have come to Venice I have never taught 
heretical doctrines or dogmas. I have only talked upon philo- 
sophical matters with many gentlemen. Information can be 
obfained from them. - And when I have had occasion to speak 
of Germany or England I have blamed their state of religion as 
being profane, ignorant, and injurious to the State. I have 
written in my different treatises, as-I have said in my deposi- 
tions, and the same can be seen in them. If I have not pro- 
cured absolution from censures since I have been in Venice, it 
is not that I had abandoned the intention I have always had of 
returning to the Catholic Church. I intended to go back-to. 
Frankfort to get printed some of my works upon the -Seven 
Liberal Arts and the other Seven Inventive Arts, and to dedi- 
cate these works to the Pope, and so to gain his favour and to 
obtain some extraordinary concessions that I might be received 
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into the bosom of Holy’Church, and yet be able to lead a 
clerical life outside cloisters, so that when I returned among . 
the Friars of my Province, I might not be reproached with 
having been an apostate, and so despised by all.’ 

Question —‘ You say, Get information from different gentle- . 
men, for that so it will be found ‘that you have not taught 
heretical dogmas, but only talked philosophy. But it hasbeen : 
proved by the depositions of some witnesses that you have 
done the contrary and have taught false doctrines.’ 

Answer.— Except my accuser, whom I believe to be thé 
Signor John Mocenigo, son of the most illustrious Master 
Antony, I do not believe that anyone will be found to say that 
I have taught false or heretical doctrines; and I do not suspect . 
that any other man says anything against me in regard to 
Holy Faith,’ 

Question.—‘ Where and with whom have you discussed. 
literary matters ? 

Answer.— I have discussed letters in the assemblies which’ 
are held in the house of the most Illustrious Signor Andrew 
Morosini, which I believe is at St. Luke’s, on the Grand Canal, 
and whither many gentlemen and men of letters resort, and I 
have also had discussions in some book-shops, but I do not know 
the particular persons, for I did not know who they were.’ 

Question.—‘ It is necessary that you should well consider and 
remember your position. You have been for many years an 
apostate [from your Order, and] lying under Church censures. 
It may therefore easily be the case that you are guilty on other 
points and in other actions than those which are contained in 
your depositions. Be ready therefore to confess them in order 
duly to purge your conscience.’ 

Bruno answered :— 

‘It may be that during so long a lapse of time I have still 
farther gone astray, and that I have wandered away from 
Holy Church in more ways than I have stated, and that I have 
become entangled in still more censures, but I have thought 
well over it, and I do not call anything else to mind. I have 
freely confessed and do now confess my errors. And I am 
here in the hands of your Most Illustrious Lordships, to receive 
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medicine for my [soul’s] health. I cannot express fully enough 
my sorrow for my misdeeds, nor say what I feel as earnestly 
as I desire.’ Here he sank upon his knees and thus continued : 
—‘I humbly implore pardon from the Lord our God, and from 
your Most Illustrious Lordships, for all the errors which I have 


- committed, and I am here ready to carry out whatever your 


wisdom may decide and judge to be expedient for my soul. 
I entreat your Lordships moreover rather to lay upon me a 
punishment which shall be even excessive as a chastisement 
rather than to lay upon me one of such a public character as 


. may bring disgrace upon the sacred habit of the religious 


Order which I have borne. And if the mercy of God, and of 
your Most. Illustrious Lordships, grants me life, I promise to 
make so notable a reform in my life as shall make up by 
change and edification for the scandal which I have given.’ 
It required repeated orders from the Inquisitors to make him 
rise from his knees. He was then asked: ‘ Does it at present 
occur to you to say anything more?’ He answered: ‘It does 
not occur to me to say anything more.’ The clerk adds that 
the whole of his depositions were read over to him, and that he 
confirmed them. 

Thus ended the trial of Bruno before the Venetian Inquisi- 
tion. It certainly excites a variety of feelings to find it 
described in Williams’ Heroic Enthusiasts in the words :— 
‘Serene and dignified before this terrible tribunal, he ex- 
pounded his doctrine, its principles, and logical consequences,’ 





[The preceding pages form the first part of an article written under the: 
original title of ‘The Close of Giordano Bruno’s Life,’ but which, owing to 
its length, we have thought it best to divide. The reader has here the 
whole of that portion which relates to the trial at Venice, including Bruno’s 
account of his own life and teaching. The subsequent portion—which re- 
lates entirely to his imprisonment at Rome and discusses at length the 
vexed question of his ultimate fate—we hope to publish in October. } 
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Art. III.—TRANSITION IN THE HIGHLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND. 


HE half century over which the beneficent reign of Queen 
Victoria has already extended has witnessed many changes, 
some of them of a far-reaching kind, in the Highlands of Scot- 
land. In addition to greatly increased travelling facilities, and a 
vast extension of the educational machinery, strictly so called, a 
marked improvement has taken place in the construction of the 
people’s dwellings, and in their manner of cultivating the soil. 
There are also very considerable changes observable in the 
departments of dress, diet, and wages, especially among crofters 
and the working classes generally, and the transition period in 
question reveals an ominous falling off in the use of the Gaelic 
language, a widening interest in political life, a remarkable 
increase in newspaper-reading, and other developments, less 
apparent, it may be, but none the less real or important. 

The agencies that have had most to do with expediting this 
transition—-and which are themselves features of the altered 
times—are the increased means of communication with the out- 
side world, and the widely extended advantages conferred by the 
Education Act of 1872 and some similar concessions of an earlier 
date. These two agencies, which we enumerate among the 
changes of the period referred to, in respect of their influential 
importance deserve to be looked at with some minuteness. 

The proverbial distance ‘from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, 
which fifty years ago meant a week’s journey, may now be over- 
taken in about twenty-four hours, and Stornoway, in the outer 
Hebrides, not many years ago three days’ journey from Glasgow, 
may at this moment be reached from the latter place in twenty- 
one hours. This progress is the result in a great measure of the 
construction, within the period alluded to, of two lines of railway, 
‘the Sutherland and Caithness,’ and ‘the Dingwall and Skye’ 
lines, both of which have opened up an extensive tract of country 
available for considerable development from a commercial point 
of view, particularly in the matter of the fishing industry, and 
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abounding, especially in the case of the latter line, in scenery of 
a varied and most attractive description. Steamships from 
Glasgow, and from Aberdeen and Dundee, now regularly visit 
every harbour and almost every creek in even the most remote 
portions of the West Highlands, and by this means, with the aid 
of railway communication, as already mentioned, journeys that 
fifty years ago occupied more than a week, can at this moment 
be accomplished in less than a day. Telegraphic wires now 
extend to the most northerly districts of the mainland and to 
several distant corners of the Western Isles, and it will thus be 
seen how very greatly modified, how almost entirely removed in 
fact, is that character of remoteness which an isolated situation 
long gave to the Highlands, and which retarded that process of 
assimilation which has become so marked and rapid within recent 
years. 

The influence of the educational progress already referred to 
in hastening this assimilating work is equally striking, and as 
this factor is of special importance some details may be permis- 
sible. In some parts of the Highlands, according to recently 
published statistics, educational progress would appear to be 
more slow than might have been expected. Taking the five 
counties which are included in ‘ The Highlands ’—Argyll, Caith- 
ness, Inverness, Ross and Cromarty, and Sutherland—we find 
that in the case of the first-mentioned county, of those who there 
married in the year 1862, thirteen per cent. of the males, and 
twenty-eight per cent. of the females signed the Marriage 
Register by mark, Nineteen years later, in 1881, the proportions 
so signing fell to ten and fifteen per cent. respectively. In 
Caithness, in the same period, the improved education may be 
estimated by a similar decrease from 7 and 9 per cent. to 4 and 7; 
in Inverness, from 30 and 49 to 17 and 27; in Ross and Cromarty, 
from 34 and 49 to 24 and 47; while in the case of Sutherland, 
which at the first date mentioned (1862) compares very favour- 
ably in this respect with other portions of the Highlands, though 
the percentage of females who signed by mark fell from twenty- 
five in 1862 to twenty-one in 1881, the percentage of males so 
signing, strange to say, had, in the same period, increased from 
9:09 to 10°14. .These figures, however, must not be understood 
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to imply that education has been making but slow progress since 
1862. There are several circumstances that will very materially 
alter the disappointing look they at first sight present. It is a 
remarkable fact that among a large section of the Highland 
people there is a peculiar dislike to the writing of one’s name in 
any printed document, and, though to some it might appear in- 
conceivable that such a strange prejudice would be found to exist 
in the case of a bridegroom or bride on being asked to sign their 
names in the marriage schedule, we feel confident that this extra- 
ordinary aversion, supplemented perhaps to some extent by the ner- 
vously agitated fear in not a few cases that they ‘ could’nt write it 
well enough,’ accounts to a great extent for the large percentage of 
mark signatures up till quite recently found in the Marriage Regis- 
ters in many of our Highland parishes. While writing on this 
portion of our subject it may be proper to remind the reader of 
the extraordinary fact disclosed in connection with the contest 
for the representation of the County of Ross in 1885, when it 
was found that of the 7,867 electors who voted on that occasion 
no fewer than 1,908, or nearly one-fourth, were returned as 

‘ illiterate,’ or ‘unable to read’ or write. We have no hesitation 
in maintaining—and we speak from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the people and places concerned—that a considerable 
number returned as ‘illiterate’ were perfectly able to read and 
distinguish between the names of the candidates, and that they 
professed inability to read for something of the same reason that 
induces certain of their fellow-Highlanders, in different circum- 
stances, to allege inability to write. It is, besides, true that in 
the case of the contest referred to some of the crofter electors, 
wishiul to give the strongest and most public expression to their 
prejudice against the landlord candidate, adopted the expedient 
of assumed illiteracy, in order that the destination of their votes 
might be as much as possible known. 

But in estimating the significant advance in educational 
progress of the latter half of the period we speak of—the 
interval, that is, since 1867 until this year (1888)—a further 
modification of the disappointing aspect of the statistics above 
quoted falls to be made. The widely extending educational 
improvement so noticeable during these twenty years, and 
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especially during the last ten years, shows itself mainly among 
those of the population who, in respect of age, could hardly be 
expected to figure in the Marriage Registers of 1882. If the 
same records for this year were examined at its close, those 
acquainted with the actual state of matters in the Highlands 
would in no way be surprised to find that the highest percentage 
of mark signatures discovered would be as low as the lowest in 
the statistics already given. No doubt, in very remote corners 
of the Highlands, where travelling facilities are in their infancy 
and educational advantages necessarily slow in establishing 
themselves, a good many marks may be met with, but over the 
mainland generally inability to write is at this moment in a high 
degree exceptional. We know of several parishes on the main- 
land where at this moment there are not four per cent. of the 
marriageable young men and women unable to write their 
names, and we could name more than one parish in which the 
percentage would not exceed the half of that figure. 

In speaking of the extension of the educational machinery 
consequent on the legislation of 1872, it must be remembered 
that in not a few Highland parishes the appliances existing at 
that date were found to be sufficient, no new schools requiring to 
be built nor additional teachers appointed. This was the case 
chiefly with regard to the mainland; while over a great portion 
of the insular and remoter districts a considerable addition had to 
be made in the matter of accommodation and teaching staff. 
The planting of new schools, however, was in some instances 
slow, and in one district of the Western Isles it was not until 
1882, or ten years after the passing of the Education Act, that 
the additional accommodation required was provided. 

It will naturally occur to the reader to ask the important 
question, whether during the period under review, and as the 
result of the extended advantages spoken of, any marked increase 
has taken place in the matter of school-attendance in the High- 
lands. Speaking broadly, the Compulsory clause in the Act re- 
ferred to, has not, so far as this portion of the country is con- 
cerned, had that effect on school attendance which it was intended 
to have. It had always been the ambition of the average High- 
land parent to give to his children the best possible education 
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within his reach, and the circumstances that interfered with the 
carrying out of this desire, and that led to irregularity of 
attendance at school, remained in operation after the passing of 
the Act. Crofters have never been much given to enclosing 
their lands, and at this moment default officers on their visits to 
the houses of these people to enquire into the cause of irregular 
attendance at school, frequently have given them as the reason 
that ‘ we have nobody to do the herding, and some of the bairns 
must stay at home.’ Others, again, plead that some of the older 
children are required at home for nursing, while not a few repre- 
sent that they don’t consider their children well enough clad to 
be sent to school. A glance at these apologies will show how 
difficult it is to put the Compulsory clause in force among a large 
proportion of the Highland people, and as a matter of fact, though 
many of the teachers have, especially of late, been complaining 
loudly of irregularity of attendance, it is cnly in a very few cases 
that the defaulting parents have been formally proceeded against, 

Of course the Act has increased the school attendance to a 
considerable extent, inasmuch as it has led to schools being planted 
where formerly many children were placed under serious dis- 
advantage, by reason of their great distance from a school, but, 
with regard to school-going generally, the Compulsory clause 
must be pronounced to be, so far as the Highlands are concerned, 
to a considerable degree inoperative. In the year 1884—a date 
which gives a pretty conclusive testing interval after the passing 
of the Education Act—while on the school registers of the five 
Highland counties, Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, .Ross and 


Cromarty, and Sutherland, there were in the aggregate 48,149 . 


scholars, the average attendance at the same date at all the 
schools was only 33,724. 

But all the same education has, within the last twenty years 
especially, made rapid and wide progress in the Highlands, 
and that is the fact we have mainly to do with at present. 
There are parishes where in 1866, or thereabouts, one-tenth 
of the population could be found unable to read or write, 
in which at this moment it would be impossible to find one-six- 
tieth so illiterate. As has been already indicated, this progress 
is, naturally enough, more noticeable in the case of the main- 
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land portion of the Highlands, but in a very little time a 
like progress will fall to be reported in regard to the insu- 
lar and remote districts. And is there, it may be asked, any 
perceptible change in the social or other situation in the High- 
lands in consequence of such educational progress? It may 
sound strange, but it is the case, that this progress is bringing 
tangible benefits, inasmuch as it is directly tending to diminish 
the native population. In proportion as the younger members 
of crofter families are educated, they come to entertain a 
higher ideal of life and prosperity than the old home and its sur- 
roundings can afford or sustain, and thus, for several years past, 
considerable numbers of young men and women have been annu- 
ally leaving the Highlands for situations in our southern towns. 
The consequence is that, as a comparison of census returns will 
at once shew, there has been in almost every parish a steady fall- 
ing off in the population during the last twenty years. A clear 
enough exception, no doubt, is found in the vase of the island of 
Lews, in Rosshire, where the population has increased within re- 
cent years, but this is one of those portions of the Highlands 
where educational progress has been necessarily slow, and there 
too, certainly, in the matter of the wretched poverty of ‘ conges- 
tion, the crofter system is seen in some of its least inviting 
forms. 

It is beyond our province in this paper to discuss the crofter 
question minutely, but in view of the crofter agitation, of which 
so much has been heard of late, and as it is an important move- 
ment developing during the period treated of, it is necessary 
to make some reference to it, more particularly as, more 
than most people seem to understand, the educational progress 
just commented upon has had an influence in originating and 
directing the movement in question. 

By people at a distance, and by unreflecting persons in the 
very heart of the ‘agitated’ districts, it might naturally have 
been inferred that the Crofter Agitation, which began about the 
year 1880, and became so widespread during the latter half of 
the next half-dozen years, was caused by the smallness of the 
crofts and by rack-renting. There is some force, or rather a 
good deal of force in the first mentioned alleged cause—the 
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limited extent of the crofters’ holdings—but, as a matter of fact, 
rack-renting has had little or nothing to do with the agitation. 
As a rule the crofts are too small everywhere, and it is only in a 
few cases that they are of a size sufficient to provide anything 
like a comfortable living for a family. Many of them contain 
less than five, and very few more than ten, acres of arable land, 
while the average crofter stock may be put down at two milch 
cows, a horse, and half a score of sheep. The soil of a great 
portion of the crofter area, especially in the Western Isles, is 
infertile, the climate unfriendly, and harvesting late, and these 
unfavourable circumstances, combined with the general smallness 
of the croft, make the living off the croft alone a precarious, and, 
at best, a very poor one. The allegation as to rack-renting may 
be briefly disposed of. The Crofter Commissioners who, since 
October 1886, have been hearing applications to fix ‘fair rents’ 
from various districts, have raised as well as reduced rents, and 
in many cases the reduction made has been very small and, 
happily, so far as yet discovered, rack-renting has been quite 
exceptional. 

The real causes of the ‘agitation’ are, first, the general 
depression of trade throughout the country, and secondly, the 
educational progress of the great bulk of the crofter population. 
The latter agency may, perhaps, claim to have been a work at an 
earlier stage than the former, but the agricultural depression 
tended very materially to impart volume and intensity to the 
movement in question. A very little consideration will show 
how this was the case. While prosperous times ruled, and the 
prices of cattle and farm produce were high, as every one can 
remember them to have been for many years up till about the 
year 1880, very little was heard about crofters’ ‘ grievances,’ and 
there was certainly no perceptible agitation. Though the crofts 
were then as small as they are at this moment, some of them 
smaller indeed, the high price of cattle, and of potatoes particu- 
larly, enabled the average crofter to make a pretty comfort- 
able living. Besides, labour was then abundant. The 
great value of land at that period led to very large sums 
of money being expended on land-reclamation, and, as 
the croft as a rule is not extensive enough to keep the occupier 
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of it employed all the year round, many of the crofters were 
for some months during several years engaged, at highly 
remunerative wages, at works of the kind referred to. But with 
the agricultural depression came fallen prices for cattle and land 
produce, and the consequent depreciation in the value of land 
brought with it a scarcity of work. Cattle that the crofter could 
readily get nine pounds sterling for per head in 1882 will with 
difficulty in this year (1888) fetch £4 10s, or one-half the former 
price, and, while potatoes in the first-mentioned year sold as high 
as 20s. per boll, they can at this moment be purchased for 
considerably under the half of that figure. Without going into 
further details it may be said that to very many of the crofters 
the depression in question means a loss of twenty pounds sterling 
every year. The comparative unimportance of the ‘ rent’ ques- 
tion will be at once seen when it is borne in mind that few of 
those thus suffering from the fall in prices pay above five pounds 
sterling of annual rent; for it would manifestly be but a very 
slight compensation for the loss sustained to remit to the 
crofters in these instances their full rent. Now, some time 
before this depression came to complicate the situation, the 
educational progress of the Highland population was beginning 
to occasion a mild but quite perceptible ‘agitation.’ This must 
be ascribed mainly to the influence of a very prominent and 
far-reaching feature of the latter portion of the period 
under discussion—we refer to the immense increase that has, 
during the last ten or fifteen years, taken place in what may be 
called ‘ the reading public’ in the Highlands. Especially notice- 
able is this fact in the case of newspaper-reading. We know of 
several Highland parishes where, even fifteen years ago, not five 
per cent. of the population read the papers in which, in the present 
year, over thirty per cent, are regular readers of the newspapers, 
and it is quite a common thing in portions of the Highlands at 
the present time to see boys and girls not much over ten years, 
with a sort of premature earnestness and seriousness, poring over 
their paper! This vast growth in the extent of newspaper-read- 
ing has, of course, materially affected the opinions and yearnings 
of the people, and, as the papers they chiefly patronise are those 
whose utterances are often deeply tinged with an anti-landlord 
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prejudice, and occasionally indeed, in the case of one or two 
newspapers, with something like the gospel of injustice and spolia- 
tion, one can easily see why the language common at Land League 
meetings in the Highlands for two or three years past has been 
so foolish and reckless, and why such things as forcible possession 
of land, ‘ deforcement,’ and similar breaches of the law, have of 
late brought reproach on a people long and most justly famed for 
their love of peace and respect for constituted authority. The 
newspaper reading in question led to the people generally dis- 
cussing what was doing in Ireland, and every now and then, 
during the last half-dozen years, we have heard crofters and 
others in the Highlands remark, when speaking of ‘what the 
papers were saying,’ ‘The Irish are getting “good” from the 
noise they are making; ‘The Government is afraid they will 
make worse things than a noise, and they are giving them almost 
all they are wanting.’ This was the way in which these news- 
paper-reading crofters and others interpreted the attitude of the 
Irish in relation to the concessions made to them a few years ago 
by place-loving and popularity-hunting statesmen, and to this 
newspaper-reading, which acquainted these people with the state 
of matters across the Channel, and in places farther away where 
the modern revolutionary wave is spreading in the form of 
Socialism, Communism, or Nihilism, is in a great measure due 
the bitterness and persistence with which many of the crofters 
and their so called ‘ friends’ have been conducting the ‘ agitation’ 
in question. We cannot pass from this portion of our remarks 
without recording our satisfaction that, though much wild talk 
and many unwise acts fall to be associated with the progress of 
the ‘ crofter agitation,’ nothing in the least degree approaching 
in character the ugly outrages that have recently cast a foul 
stain on the reputation of their neighbours in a sister island, has 
ever occurred among the Highland crofters. 

Having thus glanced at the crofter question, and indicated the 
connection between educational progress and recent unrest in the 
crofter world, we must further, as it is a matter of vital signi- 
ficance in the period we speak of, try to point out how this 
advance in education promises to affect the future of the 
Highland crofters. It has already, as we have mentioned, 
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operated in the direction of decreasing the population in many 
Highland parishes, and it has done so with results highly 
advantageous to those that have migrated and, in several 
instances, to those left behind. The advance in education has been 
having in this connection a threefold effect. It begets a high 
ideal of what a comfortable or prosperous life is, opens up to the 
youthful learner other and more attractive fields of usefulness 
and success than those in the neighbourhood of his ‘home, and 
fits him for entering on one or other of these more inviting 
spheres of labour. In this way a migration, steady if slow, will 
be maintained which will not long hence appreciably counteract 
the ‘congesting’ tendency of the average Highlander’s dislike to 
emigrating to foreign lands. Though the Royal Commissioners 
that sat in 1883 recommended State-aided emigration as a 
remedy for crofter hardships, the framers of the Crofters’ Act 
passed three years later gave no effect to this recommendation. 
This, perhaps, is of little consequence, because any provision in 
the Act in favour of emigration would, of course, have gone on 
the assumption that such emigration would be voluntary, and the 
aversion above referred to would render a provision of the kind 
alluded to virtually inoperative. No doubt, several families have 
recently emigrated to America from the outer Hebrides, and now 
and then a movement in this direction would appear to be taking 
shape on something like a big scale, but there is no immediate 
prospect of the idea being taken up to an extent likely to have a 
perceptible effect on the poverty and misery that at this moment 
are too abundant among the crofters in congested districts 
in the Western Isles. The slower substitute of the migration 
already spoken of is the only palpable improving agency at this 
moment in operation. No doubt the Crofter legislation of 1886 
will ultimately effect a good deal in the way of improvement, and 
that chiefly by enlarging crofts, but it will necessarily take a long 
time before crofts, generally, will be sufficiently large, and in 
other ways attractive, to interpose a check on the growing 
ambition of the younger members of the crofter families, with 
their improved education, to seek a living and a home in other 
quarters of the world, where the conditions of life are more en- 
couraging. At the same time it may safely be predicted that the 
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crofter system will long endure. There will always, in the near 
future at any rate, be found some one or more of the crofter family 
with a special liking and aptitude for agricultural life, and, 
though the counter current already spoken of will continue to 
flow with increasing strength, the predilection first specified, more 
particularly with the improved holdings which must sometime be- 
come general, will ensure an indefinitely long lease of life to the 
crofter system. This prediction, resting as it does on solid 
grounds, will be pleasing and assuring to those, and they are many, 
who proudly reflect on what the Highland peasantry did in years 
long gone by to uphold the fame and prosperity of their country, 
and there can be no doubt that the accession of strength, mentally 
as well as physically, which a crofter population in the enjoyment 
of fairly comfortable conditions of life would steadily bring to 
the national life and character would, in times of war or peace, 
be of a most valuable kind. 

Before leaving this portion of the subject we may enquire 
whether during this period any changes of a marked or significant 
kind have overtaken the farming interest as represented by sheep- 
farmers and other tenants of the large holdings. The most 
noticeable feature is that, within the last dozen years, a serious, 
and in many cases crushing, depression has visited this depart- 
ment of farming. Of course, as already pointed out, the tenants 
of the smaller holdings, the crofters that is, have suffered as well, 
but in various ways the hardships of the other class mentioned 
have been of a more perplexing nature. The rents of the latter 
had everywhere risen to a very high figure during the keen com- 
petition for farms occasioned by the great agricultural prosperity 
that ruled for several years up to about the year 1880. But 
when, subsequently, the price of cattle, sheep, and wool, fell very 
considerably, in consequence mainly of foreign competition, the 
altered prices and the high rents constituted a trying combina- 
tion, and, naturally enough, a cry was made for rent-reduction. 
This was pretty generally granted, but it did not appear 
sufficiently clear that the farmers as a body recognised who it was 
that actually raised the rents, the fact being, of course, that it 
was the keen competition referred to that led farmers to offer 
rents which, in several cases, notwithstanding the high prices then 
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current, were considered by practical men to be absurdly high. 
This question of rents, however, is one that must always adjust 
itself, regulated, as it cannot fail to be, by the ordinary conditions 
of supply and demand, and all over the Highlands, as in other 
places, the rents of the larger farms have fallen, within the last six 
years, as much as from 20 to 50 per cent. In some cases the 
fall has been a good deal greater than the last mentioned 
percentage, and we know of one farm, which about a dozen years 
ago was rented at within a few pounds of jive hundred, but, a 
year ago, was let at one hundred and seventy pounds sterling. © 
This latter case may be to a certain extent exceptional, but the 
fact remains that, in almost every case where a new lease has 
been entered on within the last half-dozen years, a very big 
reduction of rent has been granted, and it is further a significant 
fact that the old prevailing custom of leases of nineteen years’ 
duration has within the same period been to a large degree 
departed from, many now holding their farms on leases of less 
than ten years—some only half that period—a cautious 
expedient which no doubt will endure until a revival of trade 
and diminished foreign imports again bring prosperity to the 
home farming industry. 

The element of change is also very marked in the departments 
of food and clothing, but the more remarkable features of this 
‘ progress’ date from the earlier portion of the period spoken of. 
Forty years ago tea was a very rare luxury in the homes of the 
crofters, and it was at that time reckoned a very great privilege 
to get a cup of the highly-prized beverage once a week, Sunday 
being the day on which it was usually partaken of, At the same 
period farm-servants and others seldom tasted it, and in most of 
the houses of the people of this class, it was only on special 
occasions, such as marriages or baptisms, and during the New 
Year festivities, that it was used. To-day it is used daily, and 
in many cases twice or even three times a-day, in every crofter’s 
house, and it is a remarkable fact that eggs, which long ago 
used to form an important part of the native Highland popula- 
tion’s daily food, are but little eaten, the reason being that in 
most cases the eggs are sold, and tea and sugar bought with the 
proceeds, Jams and jellies are much used among the people, 
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and not a few sell butter in order to purchase them. The change 
in diet would, so far, not appear to indicate the resorting to 
more nutritious food, but of late, in consequence of the low 
price of cattle, many of the crofters have taken to feeding cattle 
for killing, and, as the price of butcher meat is thus being con- 
siderably reduced, this kind of food is beginning to be pretty 
generally used. Porridge and milk are, of course, popular as of 
yore, and it may thus be seen how the enervating tendencies of 
certain of the changes referred to, may be satisfactorily counter- 
acted. 

The change with regard to clothing may be broadly stated as 
one to more expensive tastes, and the fondness for travelling, 
which the facilities of railway communication have developed in 
many, the female portion especially, of the crofter population, 
has increased the desire for a more showy and expensive dress. 
The great rise in farm-servants’ wages and in the price of cattle 
and land produce within the last twenty years went far, of course, 
towards encouraging the growth of these expensive ways among 
ploughmen and crofters’ families, and in regard to this, it is 
important to bear in mind that the irritating struggle to keep up 
the expensive tastes of prosperous times on the diminished income 
of the days of agricultural depression explains a good deal of the 
murmuring discontent heard among crofters and others during the 
recent, and to some extent still enduring, ‘ agitation.’ 

With regard to the change in wages, a very remarkable 
increase has to be noted as occurring during the last thirty years. 
At the commencement of that period ploughmen and shepherds 
as a rule received as wages from £8 to £12 of money in the year 
with perquisites, these latter usually including half-a-dozen bolls 
of oatmeal, and a daily supply of milk, about a pint, and some 
potatoes. To-day the average annual money wages of plough- 
men and shepherds may be stated at £20, with perquisites. 
In the case of domestic servants the advance is particularly 
striking. Thirty years ago these could easily be engaged 
in any part of the Highlands at £2 half-yearly, all found, but at 
this moment in the same districts even an inexperienced girl will 
let it be understood that she considers £6 in the half-year as only 
moderate wages to begin with. This again has the effect of 
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reducing the population in the Highlands, for the number of 
employers in these places able to afford such wages is compara- 
tively limited, and every year a large number of young women 
leave our Highland districts for places in the south, where they 
are in great demand at high wages. 

A line or two may here be devoted to a reference to the marked 
disappearance of the Gaelic language as a spoken tongue within 
the last twenty, and more particularly within the last ten years. 
The census returns of 1881 tell us that of the 307,604, who then . 
made up the aggregate population of the five Highland counties 
to which our remarks apply, no fewer than 187,652, or three- 
fifths, were at that date speaking the Gaelic language ‘ habitually.’ 
We have no hesitation in saying that these latter figures are mis- 
leading, and that a very large proportion of those thus returned 
as ‘ habitual’ speakers of Gaelic were persons merely able to speak 
the language, but who were rarely called on to use it. And we 
have reason to know that since 1881, the date of the returns 
referred to, the language has very considerably fallen into disuse 
because the agencies unfriendly to its continuance have within the 
last few years been growing in number and strength. These 
agencies include the spread of an English education, the vast 
increase in newspaper-reading, and the travelling habits to which 
the facilities of the present day have given rise. The most 
significant fact of all in connection with this matter is that, taking 
the vast majority of the mainland parishes of the Highlands, 
scarcely a word of Gaelic will be heard among the school children 
at their play, and this feature, all but universal in the districts 
indicated, and, slowly it may be but surely, making its way in the 
insular and remote districts, is a quite sound justification of the 
prediction that ten or fifteen years hence, over the greater portion 
of the Highlands, the ‘habitual’ speaking of Gaelic will be 
exceeding rare. By some of us who know and speak the language, 
and for certain reasons love it well, such a prospect is not con- 
templated without, at any rate, a passing regret, but when we 
consider that the language has no commercial value, that very few 
indeed of the parents, and scarcely any of the young people them- 
selves, are desirous of continuing the use of it, and, besides, that 
its literature is of the scantiest nature, it will at once be seen that 
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the virtual disappearance of Gaelic as a spoken tongue cannot 
possibly be long delayed. If anything in the way of further 
evidence in the same direction should be desiderated, it may be 
stated that, though it has been alleged that, in the year 1885, 
there were over all the Highlands 25,000 children of school age 
who spoke and understood Gaelic alone—a highly exaggerated 
estimate we cannot help thinking—there were in the same year 
over the same area, only seventeen Gaelic schools in existence, 
with an aggregate attendance of 599 scholars. Such a dispro- 
portion is ominous enough, more especially when it is borne in 
mind that the rest of these children must necessarily, sooner or 
later, be brought within reach of schools where they cannot help 
learning to speak the English language. No doubt several of 
the teachers in our public schools know and speak Gaelic, but, as 
a matter of fact, they rarely if ever use it, even in instructing 
those pupils who may at the first know Gaelic better than 
English. 

No sketch of this period would be anything like complete that 
took no cognisance of ecclesiastical movements within the time 
specified, and we may, therefore, note one or two outstanding 
features or incidents of this department as suggested by a glance 
at the history of the Highlands during the last forty years. For 
exactly twenty years after the memorable Secession from the 
Church of Scotland in 1843 the ecclesiastical sky in the High- 
lands was comparatively calm, if we except the unwholesome 
breezes begotten, in each parish or community, of an uncharitable 
sectarian strife. During the score of years referred to, the 
Free Church retained her numerical strength unimpaired, and 
not even a whisper of anything in the nature of internal disunion 
reached the ear of the world outside. The next twenty years, 
however, included very stormy times, with disrupting tendencies, 
for the seceding Church. All through this last mentioned period, 
and up till the present moment, the negotiations for union with 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland carried on by the 
Free Church, the heresy proceedings known as the Robertson- 
Smith case, and, quite recently, the crofter agitation, have been 
very powerfully affecting the position and prospects of the Free 
Church in the Highlands. Some of the clergy were in favour of 
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the ‘ Union,’ while the great majority of the people in every con- 
gregation were opposed to it, and this led to unpleasant relations 
between pastor and people, one of the effects of which was a 
marked tendency to an irregular attendance at church, which 
has since for various reasons developed unhopefully. Besides 
this, the attitude the flocks saw their pastors taking up towards 
each other with regard to the ‘ Union’ acted injuriously on their 
attachment to the Free Church, as well as on that profound 
respect for their spiritual guides which had been for many years 
a prominent feature in Highlanders generally. Scarcely had the 
‘Union’ strifes subsided, and a second ‘Disruption’ been 
averted, in 1873, by means of the somewhat ingeniously devised 
scheme of ‘ mutual eligibility,’ when the Robertson-Smith case, 
of which all who take any interest in Scottish ecclesiastical life 
must know something, again introduced into the Free Church a 
wave of wrangling unrest, the action of which was distinctly felt 
in the Highlands. There can be no doubt that, while this 
‘heresy’ case was occupying the attention of the Church Courts, 
the young and eminent scholar who was the leading actor in the 
conflict was looked upon by the great bulk of the Highlanders as 
a very ‘uncanny’ individual. They were led to believe by their 
pastors, few of whom in point of fact were qualified to judge of 
Professor Smith’s attitude as a Biblical critic or theologian, that 
this young divine was ‘ for doing away with the Bible,’ and it is 
easy, therefore, to understand how such an allegation would 
excite an alarmed horror in the mind of the credulous and 
unsophisticated Highlander. The case also went far in the 
direction of rendering the Highlanders less exclusively attached 
to the Free Church, inasmuch as they were aware that a very 
large number of the clergy and laity of their Church supported 
Professor Smith, and they concluded that a Church even 
tolerating men that were on the side of so great a ‘heretic’ as 
the Professor was believed by them to be was not deserving of 
their undivided regard. 

There was a period of comparative calm in the ecclesiastical 
sky in the Highlands after this case was disposed of, but it was 
of short duration. About the year 1883, some half-dozen years 
after the termination of the Robertson-Smith ‘heresy’ prosecu- 
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tion, the interests of the Free Church in the Highlands came 
somehow to be rather unpleasantly affected by the crofter agita- 
tion, at that date pretty well developed, and it is beyond a doubt 
that this movement has gone far—more so indeed than either of 
the two circumstances already referred to—towards weakening 
the hold the Free Church and her clergy had for many years on 
the allegiance and support of her people in the Highlands. The 
reason why the crofter agitation became the occasion of discord 
may be briefly explained. At an early period of the movement 
some people, with a good deal of justification it must be conceded, 
recommended emigration as a remedy for crofter troubles ; but 
those of the Free Church clergy—and it must be noted that it is 
to this church that the great majority of the crofters adhere—who 
took a prominent part in discussing the situation, strongly de- 
nounced emigration, and in this way the crofters, who to a man 
it may be said are opposed to emigration, reckoned their pastors 
as their ‘friends,’ and, doubtless, looked to them for guidance 
and material backing. The guidance, such as it was, they did 
receive, and several of the clergy even in the pulpit uttered sen- 
timents quite after the ‘agitator’s’ heart, which means, among 
other things, that landlords, ‘et hoc omne genus,’ were vigorously 
denounced, and that ‘the people’s’ right to ‘the land of their 
forefathers’ was forcibly insisted on. This state of matters did 
not last long. When the election contests were in progress in 
1885, the crofters discovered to their indignant disgust that 
some of their pastors were supporting the landlord candidates, 
and such a wild declension as this was, from the point of view of 
most of the crofters, nothing short of an unpardonable sin. 
Loud cries of unfaithfulness, ‘fleshpots, and ‘worshipping the 
golden calf,’ were directed against the pastors in question, and, 
though a good deal might be said by way of shewing that the 
conduct of these clergymen in this matter was not so very in- 
genuous or disinterested as could have been wished, we shall here 
only add that the change of front, as the crofters maintained it 
to be, brought about very unpleasant relations between certain 
Free Church clergymen in the Highlands and a large section of 
their respective congregations. It particularly tended to increase 
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viously had been setting in. In fact, this falling off in church atten- 
dance, which had for some time been noticeable among all sections 
of the people, became very marked in certain crofting districts 
about the period we refer to. There is reason to fear, further, that 
the feeling of profound reverence for things sacred which, in a 
genuinely attractive form, had for a long period characterised 
Highlanders as a people, has undergone a distinct modification 
within the last twenty years, and we had occasion quite recently 
to know of an incident illustrative at once of the last mentioned 
change, and the falling away in Church attendance referred to. 
A Free Church clergyman in a Highland parish being wishful 
to have his manse enlarged, convened his congregation to con- 
sider his proposal, and they met in the church. In the course of 
the deliberations a member of the congregation loudly declaimed 
against the proposed enlargement, and took occasion to say that, 
if the minister (who was present) required increased accommoda- 
tion ,he ‘ might partition off a portion of the church for that pur- 
pose as there was now so much empty space in it. I remember,’ 
added this irreverent speaker, ‘when this church was so well 
attended that it was difficult to get a seat, but now-a-days one 
can easily get a seat for himself and his hat and his stick!’ 

By way of compensating for the discouragement the last noted 
features of the transition may occasion, it is well that one can 
speak of some appreciable progress in the matter of ‘ sweetness 
and light’ as having taken place in the quality of Highland 
preaching and theology. Certainly the former, to put it mildly, 
is yet very ‘ queer’ in some of the remoter corners, and the latter 
is in the same districts to this hour a very extraordinary and 
uninviting system. Terror-preaching of a most fanatical type, 
in which threats of a literal eternal fire largely preponderated, 
was quite common and, indeed, strange to say, pretty generally 
relished in the Highlands up till within the last score of years or 
so, and is even yet in far away spots, where trains are unknown 
and steamers are rare, and where other civilizing agencies have 
been slow in advancing. The civilizing agencies just enumerated 
must continue to make this very desirable sign of progress more © 
and more marked, and it may be that when the clergy have more 
clearly realised that the people have vastly progressed in intelli- 
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gence and reading habits, and when the unrest of certain social 
agitations now current has subsided, an improved Church 
attendance and a greater regard for the Churches and the clergy 
will result. 

Our remarks on the ecclesiastical situation have had reference 
almost exclusively to the Free Church, because it is to this 
denomination the great body of the native population nominally 
adhere. The Established Church cannot, of course, be supposed 
to have remained unaffected by the changes of recent times. 
Greatly crippled numerically by the secession of ’43, the Estab- 
lished Church in the Highlands numbers within her ranks but a 
very small proportion of the native population. There are one 
or two cases, such as that of Strath in Skye, where the great 
majority of the people yet worship in the parish church, and it is 
a remarkable and sufficiently significant fact that where, as in 
this case, the parish minister at the time of the Secession was 
personally, and as a preacher, popular, and did not ‘ go out,’ the 
majority of the people refused to secede, notwithstanding earnest 
and repeated solicitations to that effect from certain quarters. 
For many years after 43 most of the parish church congrega- 
tions were very small, and they are so in a large number of 
cases yet; but it is the case that, particularly within the past 
ten or fifteen years, signs of reviving and of an increasing 
numerical strength are distinctly perceptible. As an evidence of 
this it may be mentioned that, taking the area included in the 
Counties of Caithness, Sutherland, Ross and Cromarty, and 
Inverness, the Established Church Communicants had, in the 
twelve years ended in 1885, increased from 15,917 to 19,450, 
while in the same period the contributions for ‘ religious, 
charitable, and educational purposes,’ by the parish church 
congregations in the places specified rose from £6,494 to £11,953, 
or not very much under 50 per cent. Self-denial was, no doubt, 
called for and exercised in the case of many of the seceding 
clergy at the time of the secession, but it would be short-sighted 
and ungenerous in the extreme to ignore the fact that many of 
those pastors who adhered to the Church of their fathers, in 
respect of the persecuting taunts and slanders hurled at them by 
some of their seceding Christian brethren, and in consequence of 
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various other discouraging features of their isolated position, had 
likewise their call to a self-denial which, as a rule, was responded 
to with patient courage. The comparative absence, except at 
Assembly times, of all communication between the Highland 
section of the Established Church and those southern centres of 
the Church in which the ecclesiastical life, because of superior 
advantages, numerical and otherwise, possessed more vitality and 
energy, may be included among the discouraging elements just 
referred to. This unfavourable circumstance, however, has of 
late been very materially modified, and the Church’s ‘Committee 
in aid of The Highlands and Islands,’ instituted in 1874, has, by 
sympathy and practical encouragement, been to a quite perceptible 
degree helpful in promoting the usefulness and progress of the 
Church of Scotland in the Highlands. 

The most noticeable and, doubtless, the most far-reaching 
event in the history of the Church of Scotland since ’43 is the 
popularizing of the method of electing ministers resulting from 
the Patronage Act of 1874, by which the election of parish 
ministers is vested in each congregation, or, as it is technically 
put, in ‘the members and adherents’ of each church. For those 
who do not wish to believe that a love of strife and division is 
not foreign to the likings of ecclesiastical bodies, it will be some- 
what difficult to understand why with the abolition of patronage 
in the State Church—which amounted to the removal of a long 
avowed wall of separation between that Church and the Free 
Church—and seeing that union and co-operation are so often 
extolled and commended by parties in both Churches, there does 
not appear to be any immediate prospect of such a coalition. 
The Free Church, judging from recent votes in her General 
Assembly, seems bent on demanding disestablishment, and the 
party in that Church opposed to it, usually called the ‘Con- 
stitutionalists, and most of the clerical members of it 
are in the Highlands, are apparently losing every year in 
influence if not in numbers. Outsiders may be expected 
to conclude that there is an obvious means open to this section 
of the Free Church of giving effect to their avowed con- 
victions as to the scripturalness and necessity of supporting 
the Establishment principle. They must see that the vast ma- 
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jority of the clergy of their Church—in the proportion of, it may 
be said, 6 to 1—are in favour of Disestablishment, and these 
constitutionalists ought, therefore, we may surely think, to seek. 
for union with the Established Church of Scotland, and the de- 
clarations and overtures of the latter Church place it beyond a 
doubt that any application of this nature, made in a frank and 
sensible manner, without any magnifying of valueless technicali- 
ties, would be received in a spirit and with results compatible with 
the dignity and interests of all concerned. Unprejudiced practi- 
cal onlookers will wonder greatly unless some such expedient is 
soon resorted to. The contributions in Dissenting Churches all 
over the country appear in recent years to have been undergoing 
a marked decrease, and matters in this respect are certainly not 
brighter among those in the Highlands that are looked on as sub- 
scribing to the Sustentation Fund of the Free Church, and for 
reasons suggested by this fact, if from no higher motives—and 
certainly there are such—something in the direction of an ad- 
justment of the ecclesiastical machinery in the Highlands ought, 
and that without delay, to be definitely attempted. Much might 
be written on this subject, but we must pass from it with the ob- 
servation that, as such an understanding or union as has been in- 
dicated would seem to be the desire of the Church of Scotland on 
the one hand, and a considerable section, the majority, we ought 
to say, of the Free Church people in the Highlands—over eighty 
thousand of the latter petitioned against Disestablishment in 1882 
—on the other, it would be wise and to the interest of both 
parties that steps should at once be taken to give practical shape 
to this avowed desire. 

We must glance for a moment at the political situation in the 
Highlands, in so far as it has been affected by the changes 
of the period under review. Until within the last half-dozen 
years, the average Highland native knew and cared little 
about politics so called, and it is only at the period at 
which, by the Franchise Act of 1885, electoral rights were 
conferred on his class, that we can associate with him any 
specific interest in political life and progress. Assuming 
that the absence of electoral privileges would justify the indiffer- 
ence referred to, it is certainly not wonderful that these people 
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took so little interest in the matter. Previous to 1885 there 
were Highland parishes with considerably over a thousand of a 
population in which there were fewer than one dozen electors, 
and the legislation of that year increased the electorate by from 
ten to as high as twenty times in the great majority of parishes. 
While it is in the case of some of the crofting parishes that the 
increase is most striking, the same feature is also very remark- 
able in the case of each county. In Argyll the number rose from 
3595 to 10011, in Caithness from 1238 to 4289, in Inverness 
from 1994 to 9330, in Ross and Cromarty from 1721 to 9980, 
while in the case of. Sutherland the increase is even more marked, 
the numbers there being 350 and 3185 respectively. The grow- 
ing interest in matters political now noticeable among the native 
Highland population, took rise some two or three years before the 
passing of the Franchise Act of 1885. It appeared, indeed, 
simultaneously with the crofter agitation, and was in fact closely 
connected with that movement, while both phenomena owe their 
origin in a great measure to the vast impetus given to educational 
progress generally by the Education Act of 1872. The crofters 
took a leading part. in the franchise ‘demonstrations’ that, in 
common with other localities, took place in the Highlands in the 
year 1884, and, as they were made to believe that ‘the Lords’ 
were opposed to the granting of the privilege in question, the 
inscriptions displayed on the bannerets and other devices borne 
by the crofter ‘ demonstrators’ partook largely of the character 
of expressions of hatred of the legislators of the Upper House. 
When the general election rendered necessary by the extended 
franchise was taking place, it was found, as might have been 
expected, that a crofter candidate took the field in each of the 
five Highland constituencies, Argyll, Caithness, Inverness, Ross 
and Cromarty, and Sutherland, and in all but the last the crofter 
candidate headed the poll by a very considerable majority. 
The case of Sutherlandshire, where the landlord candidate 
defeated the crofters’ man—the latter, by the way, a native of 
the county and the son of a crofter—with a majority of 643 out 
of a total vote of 2,759, is instructive, inasmuch as it supplies 
evidence of the fact that, so far as the crofter electors were con- 
cerned, the elections of 1885 were conducted on a very narrow 
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issue. In the proper sense of the term, indeed, the contest was 
not a political one at all. Not one in a hundred of these 
electors cared a whit about the opinions entertained by the 
candidates regarding questions of foreign policy or the ordinary 
topics of home legislation. The one and all-absorbing subject of 
enquiry with the crofters was as to which candidate would be the 
most likely to secure for them their leading demands, namely, 
‘more land,’ ‘ fixity of tenure,’ ‘ fair rents,’ &c., and, if possible, 
Government advances of money for purchasing stock for the 
enlarged holdings they expected to get as the result of the 
labours of their representatives in Parliament. Nothing could 
more strikingly show the paramount and exclusive importance 
attached to the land question by the crofters than the fact that 
in the County of Argyll, where there are very few Roman 
Catholics, a gentleman of that persuasion—the first Roman 
Catholic ever elected to represent a Scottish constituency—was 
victorious by a large majority at the poll, simply because he 
advocated the crofters’ demands, and, still further to illustrate 
the exclusiveness with which the crofters viewed the land 
question, it must be borne in mind that the great body of them 
regard the Church of Rome with no small repugnance. 

‘When the startling change of attitude on the part of Mr. 
Gladstone with reference to the Irish Home Rule question 
rendered another election necessary in 1886 the same absorbing 
influence of the land question led to most of the crofters recording 
their vote in a way which, we feel confident, was foreign to their 
actual wishes with regard to the Union question. ll the crofter 
candidates in that year were Gladstonians, and the crofters, or 
at anyrate a majority of them, voted for them, not because they 
(the crofters) were for ‘separation,’ but because the Gladstonian 
candidates were the men who in the previous year were crofter 
candidates. “ Besides this, we know from conversations with 
crofters on the subject that very many of the latter confounded 
Home Rule with Local Government, and these were taught to 
believe, by some interested parties, that in supporting Home 
Rule candidates they were merely demanding ‘ Local Govern- 
ment,’ not only for Ireland, but for Scotland and the other por- 
tions of the Empire as well. As the political education of the 
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crofters proceeds, such confusion and delusion as we have pointed 
out must become more limited in extent, and it cannot but be 
that the faith of the crofters in the parliamentary influence of 
their representatives has been pretty considerably shaken by the 
discovery that the latter have been able to satisfy few or none 
of the expectations awakened at the hustings. 

From what has just been said it will have been inferred that on 
at least one question the crofters are out of sympathy with the 
views of their representatives, and it may be mentioned that the 
only crofter candidate that during the elections of 1885-6 seemed 
to take up an attitude most conformable to the real beliefs and 
wishes of the crofters generally is the present member of Parlia- 
ment for the county of Inverness. We make special reference 
to this matter because this gentleman avowed himself an opponent 
of Disestablishment, and, though all the other crofter represen- 
tatives are known as pronounced supporters of the movement in 
question, we have good reason to know that the vast majority of 
the Highland crofters are uncompromising advocates of the 
Establishment principle. . 

We must devote our few concluding remarks to the mere 
mention of certain other features of the transition period dis- 
cussed and to a brief forecast of the probable general situation in 
the Highlands in the near future. : 

Closely allied with the vast increase in the number of news- 
paper readers already referred to, is the striking increase that has 
taken place in the same period in the number of letters posted 
and received in the average Highland parish. In the early part 
of the half century now ending, and for many years after, a 
common thing was for each parish or district to be restricted to 
one arrival and dispatch weekly, and even with this long interval 
the contents of the runner’s bag would at that period rarely 
exceed a dozen letters, and one-fourth that number of newspapers. 
To-day each parish, with very few exceptions, has its daily mail, 
and in many cases letters‘are sent and received twice a day, while, 
as to the extent of the commiunications arriving and forwarded, we 
know of a Highland parish—a fairly typical one—with a popula- 
tion under 1500, where often enough as many as one hundred 
letters arrive in a day, the number sent being frequently as great. 
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Many outsiders have always been ready to ascribe to the 
Highlanders an excessive yielding to superstitious beliefs and 
practices. If fifty years ago, or thereabouts, this feature charac- 
terised them more markedly than it did their countrymen in other 
parts of Scotland, it may be safely concluded that the often 
gloomy stillness of their isolated mountain homes, and the 
frequently saddening music of the ‘melancholy sea’ would have 
contributed to the fact. To this moment there are beliefs and 
practices of the kind in question to be met with in the Highlands, 
but, as a matter of fact, most of them are common to other por- 
tions of the country, and those that did most markedly prevail at one 
time in the north, such as the ludicrous performances and incan- 
tations resorted to, ‘to bring back the milk’ to a‘ bewitched 
cow, have now all but disappeared. The whistle of the 
railway train and the ringing of the steamer bell have 
scared away not a few superstitions, and another educating 
influence in the same direction is found in the fact that those 
‘ceilidh’ gatherings or fireside conventicles, at which many a 
weird and witching story was fabricated and retailed, have of late 
been vanishing before the counter attraction of the newspaper 
and other cheap literature of various kinds. 

In considering whether any prevalent feature in the Highland 
character or disposition of fifty years ago has been modified by the 
changes of recent years we may say, speaking generally, that the 
individuality of the Highlander has within the period referred 
to been very much assimilated with the national life and char- 
acter. It used to be said that, asa people, Highlanders are 
confiding and guileless, as also kind and hospitable. Of the 
better type of them this isin a great measure true, but we 
would not like, from fear of a justifiable contradiction, to say 
that the ‘ guilelessness’ is nearly so prevalent as it was of yore. 
The conditions of life are not now so easy as they once were, 
or, to speak more correctly, there is more of that eager com- 
petition which does not tend to promote kindliness and frank- 
ness, and this changed state of matters has not been without 
result, Recent scenes of ‘deforcement, ‘forcible possession 
of land,’ and similar demonstrations, may have shaken the faith 
of some outsiders in the loyal, law-abiding and peace-loving 
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character long associated with the Highland name. To avoid 
the sweeping and detrimental inference these incidents would 
otherwise justify, it ought to be borne in mind that it is only 
by a small number of people in a few parishes or districts that 
these culpable and unhopeful scenes were conducted. In a cer- 
tain proportion of cases the incidents in question were alarming 
enough, but they did not, generally speaking, possess the 
magnitude or significance that some of the newspaper reports 
would have suggested. It has always to be remembered that 
most of the crofters that took part in these demonstra- 
tions believed that, in entering on such unlawful proceedings 
as taking forcible possession of land and committing breaches 
of interdict, they were not breaking any law but simply ignor- 
ing or violating an estate regulation or some strictly local and 
temporary arrangement between landlord and tenant. We 
know of one or two cases where, when the real meaning of the 
proceeding came to be understood, sincere and remorseful re- 
gret was felt by the perpetrator of the unlawful doings. 

We hear it now and then alleged that the martial spirit is 
on the wane among Highlanders. It might, perhaps, be some- 
what disappointing to those that have a high ideal regarding 
the patriotism, martial sentiment, and similar features of a 
people to analyse the motives that, in some instances, provide 
recruits for the army or navy, but we feel convinced that at 
this moment there are in the Highlands many young men en- 
dowed with the spirit and physique required to render them 
worthy successors of ancestors who did a very great deal, in 
Britain’s battles ‘by sea and land,’ to uphold and extend the 
name and greatness of the Empire. 

Every now and then in these days we hear the expression, 
‘ All that is now nearly done away with,’ employed regarding 
customs and observances widely and elaborately honoured 
long ago in the Highlands. This is particularly the case with 
reference to Hallowe’en and Easter, and also the Christmas 
and New Year festivities. The two former seasons receive but 
very scant notice in the average Highland parish now-a-days 
compared with what used to be the case up till about fifteen 
years ago, when, at Hallowe’en, turnip-fields were often disas- 
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trously visited by bands of frolic-loving youths who uncere- 
moniously, and to the great alarm of the inmates, hurled the 
plundered vegetable by window or chimney into the houses of 
neighbours, and, when at the same season, scores of young 
people in every parish marched along with joyous music and 
exuberant mirth carrying lighted torches in ther hands. The 
same change is noticeable in the case of Christmas and 
New Year. Of yore shinty matches, feasting, and dancing, 
with an accompaniment of abundant supplies of ‘ mountain 
dew,’ were a common feature of these occasions, but in most 
cases the day now passes off with scarce any observance save 
friendly greetings among neighbours and the meeting of family 
groups. There are, no doubt, shinty matches and similar 
games in many cases, but they lack, if not the popularity, at 
any rate the excitement and the boisterous mirth that charac- 
terised the same gatherings in other days. Another change is 
one that is suggested by a contrasting of Highland weddings 
then and now. Fifty years ago, among the native population, 
these events usually absorbed a week’s time. There was, then, 
a festive meeting among the relatives and intimateacquaintances 
of the bridegroom and bride the evening before the marriage, 
then that on the marriage day, and after that four or five days 
were spent, all with feasting and dancing, in visits by the mar- 
riage ‘party’ to the homes of the relatives of both bride and 
bridegroom. This feature has all but disappeared. Many of the 
crofter class to-day are in the habit of going some distance 
from home to get married, and returning shortly after, and 
seldom in such cases are the festivities but of the simplest and 
quietest character. Another marked change of to-day is in the 
short time now occupied by the Highland ‘ fairs,’ or ‘ markets,’ 
as they are generally called, and which at one time used to 
extend in most cases over three or four days. On the main- 
land especially, ever since the introduction of railway com- 
munication, those markets are now got over as a rule in one 
day, and there can be no doubt that, in this respect at least, 
the railway has proved a temperance and general reformer of 
a very distinct kind. 

In looking for a moment at the probable future of the 
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Highlands, one is encouraged to believe that, so far at any rate 
as the crofter population is concerned, tangible and lasting 
benefit must come from two sources. These are the educa- 
tional progress steadily going on, and the recent legislation on 
the land question, or, to give the latter its technical specifica- 
tion, ‘ The Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act, 1886.’ The two 
agencies, in one particular, combine to work powerfully in the 
same bettering direction. The growing intelligence of the 
people excites a desire to remove to places further south, 
where the conditions of life are more inviting, and where, 
especially, money-making is more easily accomplished. This 
relieves that congestion which has been so fruitful a cause of 
the poverty and misery too well known in some crofter 
districts in the Western Isles, and then again the legislation 

referred to, and which, among other equitable and even 
generous enactments, provides for larger holdings, tends 
still further to increase the comfort and prosperity of such as 
elect to cling to their native soil. It is almost a pity that the 
Act in question did not contain a provision giving greater 
encouragement than it offers to the fishing industry in the 
Highlands. The harvest of the sea in these parts, it is well 
known, might be made a very rich and profitable one, and it 
is felt by many acquainted with, and interested in the High- 
lands that, in addition to loans for purchasing boats and nets 
within certain limits, this privilege should have been wider in 
its application, and that aid ought to have been granted for 
the constructing of harbours and towards procuring more 
rapid communication between Highland fishing stations and 
the southern markets. In addition to other advantages, this 
would tend to put an end to that combined occupation implied 
in the term Crofter-fisherman, so common all along the western 
sea-board of the Counties of Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland. 
The twofold avocation in question constitutes a miserable 
drag on the industriousness of those that adopt it, inasmuch as 
it promotes an inactivity and a lethargic way of living, to 
which many of the people are predisposed in consequence ot 
certain relaxing influences of a climatic kind. The Crofter- 
fisherman, who, as a rule, occupies a very small croft, neglects 
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the cultivation of his land to a considerable extent because he 
feels that he has ‘ the harvest of the sea’ to draw upon, and 
on the other hand his diligence in pursuing the fishing indus- 
try is materially modified by means of the tendency to depend 
on the croft as a means of subsistence. Lest the suggestion 
just made as to the climatic effects should be considered 
tanciful, we may direct the reader’s ¢ttention to the fact that 
in the West Highlands, and especially in the Outer Hebrides, 
where the climate is well known to be a wet one, the crofters 
are found, as a rule, to be of less active habits and less diligent 
and successful in the working of their crofts than are their 
fellow-tillers of the soil in the north and north-eastern districts 
of the Highlands, where the climate is considerably drier, and 
sunshine more frequent. 

The Land Question in the Highlands, like many problems 
elsewhere, will gradually adjust itself. In the case of the 
larger holdings it is at this moment doing so in a quite striking 
way indeed. The reduced prices of meat and grain conse- 
quent on foreign competition caused rents that, in brighter 
days, were gladly offered, to be considered excessive, and in 
some cases they were keenly felt to be so; but, though in 
some individual instances, during the currency of a lease, the 
burden of a high rent was found to be heavy indeed, the 
matter is now adjusting itself. Farms are in this respect sub- 
ject to the ordinary regulating influences of supply and 
demand, and landlords must, of course, take and fix whatever 
rent the tenant is prepared to offer. 

In regard to the Crofting System, it too will adjust itself. 
‘More land’ is at present the cry among the crofter population. 
The Crofters’ Act of 1886 will, slowly it may be, meet this 
demand, and the educational progress of the present day, 
which is already having the effect of drawing away many of 
the younger members of crofter families to parts of the 
country where the conditions of life are easier and more 
encouraging, must likewise tend to facilitate the meeting of 
the cry for land. We may confidently expect that in the not 
very distant future, as the result of such educational progress, 
and of the kind of legislation referred to, the Crofting System, 
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will have definitely assumed an aspect of prosperity and com- 
fort, which is very far from common at the present moment. 
The narrowing of the gulf between the ‘classes’ and the 
‘masses,’ which certain forces in busy and widespread opera- 
tion in these days must gradually bring about, cannot but help 
in promoting improvement in the circumstances of the Crofters. 
There will be more of that direct communication between 
landlord and tenant, the comparative absence of which 
accounts for much of the bitterness and angry talk of the 
Crofter ‘Agitation, and, however capably factors and other 
estate officials do their duty, the direct intercourse referred to 
is essential to a peaceful and prosperous working of the Crofter 
System. The harmony and, indeed, the stability of the social 
fabric in the Highlands have long been undergoing a severe 
strain—perhaps they have to some extent suffered positive 
injury —in consequence of the very wide gulf between 
the two strata of society in these parts, between, that is, 
the landlords and holders of large farms on the one hand, 
and the crofters and labouring class on the other. The 
scanty education and the poverty of the latter, aided by 
the enforced isolation caused by the limited means ot 
travelling that long prevailed, virtually prevented anything 
being done to bridge this gulf, and for many years, so abject 
and unhealthy was the feeling thus engendered, the average 
crofter positively trembled at the thought of coming into the 
presence of ‘the laird,’ nor was his frame of mind much more 
composed when having to meet ‘the factor,’ or even ‘ the ground- 
officer.’ When the educational progress of recent times began 
to sweep away this false and dangerous distance, as is the case 
with almost all reactions, many of the crofters and others men- 
tioned took to speaking of and to landlords and others of the 
same class in a bold and defiant manner, and the relations of 
society have in this way been lately somewhat disorganised. 
But all will yet be right. At heart the Highlander is very far 
from being a disciple of the ‘ Nil admirari’ school. He is loyal 
to the core and he shewed this at recent Jubilee celebrations, 
when many a Highland glen resounded with the loud shouts 
of a right hearty loyalty. 
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The fact cannot be ignored that the poverty, the barren soil, 
and the isolation amid which very many of the crofters long 
lived, taken along with the virtual indifference with which they 
were treated by some of those above them in the social scale, 
constituted a severe strain on their frankness of manner and 
friendliness of disposition as well as a check upon their material 
prosperity. The artificial barriers indicated are now to a great 
extent undergoing removal and benefits permanent as well as 
tangible must be the result. So far as the poverty alluded to 
is concerned, if one could believe that a revival in the general 
trade of the country were near at hand, a speedy and thorough 
amelioration in the lot of the crofters, as in that of other people, 
might be looked for, but, in any case, for reasons already more 
or less detailed, the bleak and discouraging features plainly 
visible for a protracted period over a large portion of the 
crofter area must gradually give way to a brighter and more 
hopeful aspect. 








Art. IV.—THE CHEVALIER DE FEUQUEROLLES.* 
From the French. 


Bor Thou exulting and abounding River ! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through banks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 
Nor its fair promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict ; then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know, 
Earth paved like heaven ; and to seem such to me 
Even now what wants thy stream ?—that it should Lethe be. 


A thousand battles have assail’d thy banks, 

But these and half their fame have pass’d away, 
And Slaughter heap’d on high his weltering ranks ; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they ? 





* This is a true story, the main facts may be read in the records of the 
time, while the details are furnished by the archives of the House of 
Feuquerolles. 
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Thy tide wash’d down the blood of yesterday, 
And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass’d, with its dancing light, the sunny ray ; 
But o’er the blacken’d memory’s blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 
Childe Harold, Canto 8. 


T was the eve of the Battle of Ramillies; I had the honour of 
serving the King in his Company of Men-at-Arms who 
formed his body-guard. We lay quietly encamped several miles 
from the Dyle, and did not anticipate an engagement. On 
Whitsun eve the King’s guard received orders to picquet their 
horses, and we then realized that the enemy was at hand. The 
next day when we were at Mass at daybreak, we suddenly heard 
the signal for mounting. I well remember that as the trumpet 
sounded, the priest, turning his pale face towards us, and raising 
his hands to heaven, said, ‘The Lord be with you!’ We all 
mounted hastily, the priest’s words rang in my ears for some mo- 
ments, but soon the hurried movements of the army, the objects 
that passed and repassed, the approach of battle, the noise of the 
guns, the uncertainty, a something I know not what, which 
seemed to give more light to the day, and to open up the horizon 
beyond the limits of vision, made me oblivious of aught else. If 
moral drunkenness could exist, I should say I was inebriated in 
head and heart. My strength seemed to me immense, and my 
blood coursed with unusual rapidity. With my head held high, 
I spurred on my horse, calling to my companions and joking 
them. I was nineteen! and I longed to gain my spurs. Oh, 
how happy I was! 

At last it had come! the longed for day of battle. I saw the 
engagement commence, and soon it assumed colossal proportions. 
I could hear its thunders in the distance, and could see its action 
before me simple and sublime. Green trees, large fields clothed 
with shrubs, cottages scattered here and there, formed the sur- 


roundings, and in the midst of these moved the long columns of. © 


infantry and the serried lines of cavalry and chariots, while over 
all rose a strange sound of human voices mingled with the me- 
tallic crash of warlike instruments. I was wild with joy. I re- 
member that for a moment I thought I saw my father before 
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me, and not alone. I saw other fantastic figures, among them 
the face of my betrothed. My father seemed to address me. 
‘Be aman of honour,’ I heard; and in the sad smile of the 
young girl, I read Faith and Biss. Lifting my eyes from the 
sword that my father had given me, to the scarf embroidered by 
Jeanne, the ends of which floated at my side, I murmured, 
‘ Always worthy of you.’ But a halt that we made at the village 
of Ramillies roused me from my happy dreams. The batallions 
were reformed, and the King’s household troops were taking po- 
sition, when we were suddenly attacked by the enemy’s cavalry. 
The men-at-arms sustained the first shock with their ordinary 
valour, but soon they were forced to yield to superior numbers, 
The King’s guards were beginning to waver, when a squadron 
of the enemy, breaking their ranks, advanced upon us at full 
speed. Our company rallied and charged them, cutting the 
enemy to pieces, and forcing the survivors to fall back on their 
lines. I saw their captain fatally wounded by one of my friends ; 
when the poor wretch let go the reins of his horse, and fell back, 
his eyes, lit up with despair, fixed themselves upon me, and his 
lips, stained with blood, murmured some unintelligible words. 
When he fell, the noise of the fall made me again turn my eyes 
in his direction. His face seemed to distort itself, and he 
stretched out his arm as if he were invoking a curse upon us. 
Soon other corpses fell above him, horses fought their way across 
the slain, and when I again passed the spot, out of breath, and 
maddened by the smoke, I could see nothing of the captain but 
the head and hand ; the sight lasted but for a moment, as long 
as I live, however, in the silence of the night, that head and 
hand will haunt and pursue me. All around in a terrible group 
lay the dead and dying, men and horses, abandoned uniforms and 
arms, and everywhere blood. But this crowd where all seemed dead, 
had a life of its own, from which arose in piercing accents a terrible 
mixture of prayer and blasphemy. In the midst of this shapeless 
‘ mass a head and a hand seemed to detach themselvesin brilliant out- 
lines; the eyes were half open, and tears of blood had made their 
way down the face. I am told this is often the case after a violent 
death. The lips opened and showed teeth of a dazzling white- 
ness, and the damp hair was drawn over the side of the forehead 
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where the veins stood out black and swollen. The hand closed 
convulsively over the blade of the sword. Those vacant eyes, the 
violet hue of the lips, and the tears of blood, I see still; I shall 
always see them. It will take much longer to read these lines 
than it took me to receive this terrible, ineffaceable impression. I 
was carried on by the rush of battle, attacking the enemy, 
defending myself, when, just as I was being swept beyond the 
sight of the head and hand, the crush forced me backwards 
upon the scene and it seemed to me that the head moved, and 
that the hand pointed a finger at me, while I heard the word 
‘malédiction.’ No doubt the sound came from some other dying 
man, but still! could it be possible that the captain was thus 
addressing me ! 

Meanwhile, in the hottest of the fight the light horsemen of 
the King’s guard were performing prodigies of valour; there was 
a brave rivalry between them and the men-at-arms. We were 
victorious at this point, but our success cost us the life of Prince 
Maximilian who died like a hero. The buglers were sounding 
the retreat for our cavalry when we perceived that the enemy’s 
cavalry had received a reinforcement and were attacking our 
right. Burning to drive them back we charged furiously, but 
the enemy met us pistols in hand and killed many of our men. 
The Prince, who was commanding us, was wounded in the thigh, 
but though the wound was severe, he continued to fight and 
encourage us by his example. In the mélée I received a cut on 
my head from a sabre, and to add to our difficulties we had to 
cross an almost impassable morass. The Marquis de Goufiers 
was one of the first to plunge into it, and perished in the ~ 
attempt. My horse was almost engulphed, but he made such 
efforts, vigorously seconded by me, that we regained firm ground. 
In the distance I saw our standard surrounded by my few 
remaining comrades, for the men-at-arms had been nearly cut to 
pieces. I resolved to join them at all hazards, though I had to 
pass through the enemy’s cavalry which occupied the ground in 
detached groups. I galloped off therefore at full speed under a 
smart shower of bullets, a few horsemen pursued me, but I had 
already distanced them and was approaching our own people 
when I was overtaken by one of the enemy, and before I could 
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turn round to face him a pistol shot deprived me of both my eyes. 
I fell, and was quickly surrounded, one of the soldiers recognized 
my uniform and exclaimed, ‘He belongs to the King’s House- 
hold, give him no quarter,’ and another pistol shot was fired at 
my head crushing the skull. Even in my half unconscious state 
I realized that my only chance lay in showing no sign of life, so 
I remained perfectly still while the officers stripped me of my 
uniform and of my money and then remounted. I could hear 
them riding away. A few minutes later I heard the firing of 
artillery and supposed that our men had rallied and that the 
combat was recommencing. 

Lying flat on the earth, suffering agonies of pain and deprived 
of my sight, I still kept the instinct of self-preservation. All 
my faculties were concentrated on that thought: my life! I 
wished to live—to live at any price. I was so young! ‘and the 
May sun had shone so brightly upon me only that morning.’ 

Soon, however, my senses became less acute. I felt a dull 
rumbling in my ears, and frightful pains assailed me, my mouth 
grew dry and hard. I tried to change my position, but at the 
slightest movement my head seemed to be separating itself from 
my body. I fainted—and then! was it a dream, or was it the 
delirium of fever that brought this apparition before me? Of 
all my sufferings this was the greatest. The head of the dead 
captain placed itself close to mine. I felt his burning breath on 
my lips, his vacant, glassy eyes froze me with terror, and his icy 
hand pressed mine. If I moved, he moved also; and if I made a 
despairing effort to escape from him, his terrible hand seemed to 
strangle me. I know not how long this vision lasted—a minute, 
‘an hour, or a century it might be! At last the noise of the 
musketry, the heavy rush of the squadrons roused me to con- 
sciousness. It seemed impossible that I should not be crushed to 
death by the masses of men and horses. I could only pray, ‘Oh 
my God.’ I have since learnt that it was the Bavarian Guards 
who had come near the morass to disperse the enemy. A bloody 
engagement took place, and lasted long. Little by little the 
tumult ceased and the firing died away in the distance. Each 
shot affected me painfully, my poor head seemed continually to 
echo the two shots which had injured me so terribly. 
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The combatants had hardly gone when I heard on all sides 
groans and cries, words of despair, and mournful prayers for 
mercy. The sighs of the dying sounded in my ears with an un- 
known horror. In towns we seldom hear the complaints of men, 
or if so, they are softened by the tender care of friends; but on 
a battlefield abandoned by all, dying perhaps in the full strength 
of manhood, the murmurs of the dying are infinitely sad. I could 
hear the heavy faltering step of those who attempted to rise, one 
man rose, fell, and again rose, only to fall at my feet. I heard 
one long sigh, and then the silence told me he was dead. I 
longed to fly, my youth and the strength of my constitution were 
in my favour, and after a long struggle I managed to kneel up, 
and stretching out my arms tried to feel my way. Then I tried 
to take a few steps, but at each step I tumbled over the bodies 
that lay round me. At times I fainted from pain and exhaus- 
tion, but directly I recovered consciousness I made fresh efforts 
to save myself. At last I could hear frogs croaking, and feared 
I must be near the morass, and knowing that death was inevitable 
if I fell into it, I stopped and lay still. I could tell by the cooler 
air that night had come. What a night of horror that was! I 
passed through successive stages of resignation, of impatience, 
of sufferings of all kinds. I could hear people moving about, 
whom I recognized by their language as peasants of the neighbour- 
hood, and I called to them to have pity on me and to save me. 
For a long time my supplications were unheeded, but at last 
some of the peasants approached me; I described my sad con- 
dition, and implored them to take me from the battlefield. I 
said they should never regret their charity to me. I spoke of 
money, of humanity, of everything that could touch them. 
After listening to me quietly these people robbed me of my 
clothes, telling me they were very sorry for me but that it was 
impossible I could recover, and then left me, exhorting me to 
have confidence in God. The wretches dared to speak to me of 
the justice of God, yet did not hesitate to rob me of all that 
remained to me. After a time, having treated many others in 
the same manner, the peasants returned to my neighbourhood 
and I made another attempt to gain their sympathy. In the 
name of their mothers, their children, and of all they held dear, 
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I conjured them to have pity upon me, or at least to leave me 
something to cover me. I tried to rise and go towards them, but 
before I had dragged myself a few steps, I felt a haversack 
thrown over me, and then I was left alone. Presently, however, 
the men returned and said that if I felt able to accompany them 
to the village, which was a mile off, they would conduct me 
thither. This offer re-animated my courage. I assured them I 
would follow them joyfully if they would call to me from time 
to time to guide me on the road. 

Exerting all my strength I managed to rise. For a moment 
they seemed almost touched by my state, but nevertheless they 
walked on without attempting to assist me. I was so fearful of 
being left behind that I made heroic efforts to keep up with my 
guides. From time to time the heavy booty they carried forced 
them to stop, and I profited by these little halts to rest, but one 
of these moments of respite proved fatal to me. During one of 
them I fainted, and the peasants fancying uo doubt that I was 
dead, proceeded on their way, leaving me to my fate. I cannot 
describe my despair when I regained consciousness and found 
myself deserted. My position was now even more appalling than 
it had been on the battlefield, the intense loneliness and the 
failure of my hopes utterly crushed me, and I know not how I 
survived. I had no idea where I was, and I knew that if I was 
still far from the village, my death must be a slow and terrible 
one, either the birds of prey or wild animals would devour me, or 
I should starve to death. For the first time my heart cried out 
to God with the Christian’s infinite trust. Oh how I pity those 
who, wishing to deny all religion, despise that faith which enables 
us to bear the sorrows of this life and blesses their patient accep- 
tance. He is indeed miserable who in his extreme need cannot 
fix his hopes higher than this world. 

I made no formal prayer, I used no words, but I lifted my 
heart to God and resigned myself to His Holy Will. ‘My God 
may Thy Will be done.’ The soft night-breeze came to me 
laden with perfume. The slow beats of my heart seemed like 
celestial music. I no longer cried for help to man, I placed all 
my trust in Him who forgives those who suffer and repent. 

The night passed slowly, towards morning it began to rain 
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heavily. In all my troubles I had fortunately retained the 
haversack, it protected me now, and I lay wrapped in it upon the 
ground, which I could feel was covered by soft thick grass. At 
length the singing of the birds told me that day was dawning, 
and soon I heard church bells ringing. Presently a confused 
murmur of voices reached my ear; after many ineffectual efforts 
to rise, I succeeded in standing up and made signals, calling 
faintly for help. The villagers came towards me but were so 
appalled at my appearance that they could not speak, and soon 
turned away, one of them murmuring as he went, ‘ Let the poor 
creature commend his soul to God for he cannot live long.’ I 
called to them, imploring them to take me to the village, assuring 
them that my wounds were not mortal, but no answer came—I 
was again deserted. 

Now began again a time of agony—yesterday at the same 
hour I had been so happy—I had gone into action full of ardour, 
longing for glory. My horse seemed to share my excitement, 
and my very sword glowed in the rays of the sun. Surrounded 
by cheery comrades I was rich in hopes for the future, which to 
my nineteen years seemed endless, and now what was life to me. 
Where was my horse who loved me and neighed at my approach ? 
Where was my sword, my father’s gift? And Jeanne’s scarf? 

Oh Jeanne, my betrothed, whom I should never see 
again and who could love me no more. . . My God, my 
God, how wretched I am, I cried. 

In my state of exhaustion and misery I know not how it was 
that the thoughts of the joys of this world which I had hardly 
tasted as yet, and which I was losing for ever, should come before 
me. I remembered too that the previous summer one of my friends 
had lost his betrothed, and that at his desire I had visited the 
house of mourning. I could see the young girl, as I then beheld 
her, beautiful in death, with her hands clasped over the crucifix. 
My friend, standing by with bent head and sombre look, could 
only say these words, ‘May you never lose that which you love.’ 
And now I was losing everything—fame, fortune, my beautiful 
betrothed—my whole future. Why then should I wish to live ? 
and yet I still clung to life, and as I heard people coming and 
going but always seeming deaf to my entreaties for help, a feel- 
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ing of despair seized upon me. What had I done to these men 
that they should leave me thus to perish in their midst. 

Towards evening I made another attempt, and walked a few 
paces, but the swampy nature of the ground made further pro- 
gress dangerous. Again, therefore, I spent the night in the 
same circumstances, but this time a merciful unconsciousness 
stole over me, from which I was roused by the chill of dawn. 
For the second time the church bells and the singing of the birds 
told me that day had come, and soon I heard women’s voices near 
me, and I thought that they at least would have pity on me, but 
my hope was vain. Uttering cries at my appearance, they also 
took flight, and then a terror which had not before presented it- 
self to my mind took possession of me. I saw death before me, 
not the violent death with which the vision of the Captain’s head 
had threatened me, not the death of the Christian, the thought of 
which had so consoled me, nor the thought of death made easier 
by the presence of some loved one, but a death horrible indeed, 
that of a condemned prisoner waiting in his cell for the fatal 
signal. I began to pray aloud, and then I called my mother’s 
name. A burning thirst assailed me, and thinking that my agony 
was beginning I knelt up and made the sign of the cross. ‘ Why, 
is it possible you are not dead?’ said a voice in my ear; ‘take 
courage, then, and I will fetch a horse and take you to the village.’ 
It was one of the peasants who had encouraged me to follow him 
the first day. At the sound of his words all my hopes revived. 
I rose, and trying to seize his hands I implored him not to leave 
me to fetch the horse, assuring him I could go with him if he 
would assist me. I threw my arms round his neck and held him 
tightly, fearing he might again abandon me. Perceiving my 
fears, he swore he would be faithful to me, and spoke so warmly 
that I trusted him. After a few steps I fainted, but the good 
man carried me on his shoulders. 

When I came to my senses I found myself in an old, delapi- 
dated chateau, surrounded by wounded men who had also taken 
refuge there. Fires were lit in the middle of each room, and 
stones placed round them for us to sit upon. The change from 
my previous terrible condition made me think my surroundings 
delightful. Some charitable souls came to assist us. One of 
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these good women brought me a ‘ bouillon’ made with buttermilk, 
at any other time it would have disgusted me, but now [I ate it 
with avidity. I had been for three days without food, but I had 
suffered so terribly in other ways that I hardly felt this priva- 
tion. Later I was given some bread and an egg, and when even- 
ing came some one laid me on a bed of straw. During the early 
part of the night the noise around me was distracting ; some of the 
poor creatures groaned, some cried aloud, or uttered blasphemies, 
while others disputed over their share of the straw or the fire. 
By the middle of the night there was comparative peace, how- 
ever, interrupted only by smothered groans or low murmuring 
conversations. Each one described his wounds, and it is a real 
alleviation to the sufferer merely to describe what it is he suffers. 
I confess I found immense comfort in the pity my sad state 
awakened in these poor sufferers. We spent the night in these 
mutual offers of sympathy, for it was impossible to sleep. 

Early in the morning we heard carriage wheels in the court- 
yard. It was a wagon sent from Namur by M. le Comte de 
Saillons, to take the wounded to the town. When the news 
came a perfect tumult raged around me, all those who could drag 
themselves alorig besieged the wagon. I tried to follow my com- 
panions, but no one thought of me, and I was knocked over by 
the crowd. A monk who had accompanied the cart came to 
me and implored me to have patience, assuring me that other 
carriages were coming; but I could not resign myself to waiting, 
I shivered with impatience, and tried to walk on. At last I 
begged the monk to take me to the wagon. He consented, 
warning me, however, that it was already overcrowded, but I 
seized his cloak and repeated that there must be room for me, 
and that I would incommode no one. With the gentleness and 
charity belonging to his vocation, the good monk took my hand 
and walked in front of me. Without his help I must have 
perished in trying to cross the drawbridge, which was falling to 
pieces, and full of holes. 

When those who filled the wagon caught sight of me, they 
told me to stand back, that the carriage was already too full, as 
indeed was true; but my kind guide appeased them, and pro- 
mised that I should be placed in such a position as would not in- 
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convenience them. I was accordingly seated at the end of the 
vehicle with my legs hanging over the door, and as the roads 
were rough and stony, I was tied in with ropes of straw. The 
good monk arranged for my comfort as far as possible, and said 
a few parting words suitable to my condition. We then set off, 
the shaking of the wagon added to the pain in my head, and I 
suffered intensely. From time to time one of my companions 
died and was thrown out on to the road. I could tell this by the 
noise of the body falling, by the cries of the survivors, and by 
the greater space in the wagon. When we reached Namur, 
we were three less than when we started. At the gates of the 
town we were met by a considerable number of priests and citi- 
zens, among whom were some charitable women. Seeing my 
pitiable condition, these took charge of me, and one of them gave 
me a biscuit soaked in spirits. Then a Capuchin monk took me 
on his shoulders and carried me to the hospital, where he placed 
me in one of the wards. Some one asked me who I was, and I 
gave my name. My voice reached one of my old companions 
who was already an occupant of the ward, and he begged that I 
might be placed in a vacant bed next his. Poor de Grandmaison ! 
What comfort his welcome gave me! and how much was implied 
by his long, silent clasp of my hand. He was the first of my 
comrades I had met, and between us words were unnecessary. 
His grasp of the hand meant tears and blood. Without speak- 
ing he said to me, ‘The King’s men-at-arms are dead, and France 
is conquered.’ 

When the surgeons came to inspect me, they seemed quite 
terrified at the sight of my wounds, my face was unrecognisable 
and they could not understand how I still lived. The nurses 
contented themselves with fomenting my head with spirits to 
bring down the inflammation, and promised to dress my wounds 
later. I was given food and fresh linen and soon felt more 
comfortable; indeed, when I compared my present state with all 
I had gone through, I felt almost happy. The first night, how- 
ever, was very dreary. In the first place the doctors forgot me, 
and my pains increased, then I heard around me nothing but 
talk of legs and arms which had been, or were to be, amputated, 
while the tries of those under operation pierced my heart. My 
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heated imagination brought before me incessantly the terrible 
instruments which caused these sufferings, I seemed to see bodies 
without arms, or arms without bodies; I thought I saw death 
stalking through the ward and leaping from bed to bed choosing 
his victims. My delirium had reached this point when something 
touched me and I screamed with terror—it was the surgeon who 
had come to dress my wounds. Later, when I told de Grand- 
maison of my terrors he laughed and said I had good reasons for 
my alarm, the light heart of the gen d’arme survived amidst all 
his sufferings. 

I could not get over my horror of my surroundings, the mere 
idea of being in a hospital terrified me, and I determined to get 
away cost what it might. Fortunately a good opportunity 
shortly presented itself. Two of our old comrades came to see 
de Grandmaison, and told him that they had heard I was mortally 
wounded. No doubt my friend made them a sign to be silent 
and pointed me out to them, for after a few moments they 
approached my bed and one of them addressed me saying, 
‘Courage, Feuquerolles, you will soon be all right.’ . 

Oh my dear friends, I replied, I am blind, and I shall certainly 
die unless you help me to get away from the hospital, I have an 
old friend in the town with whom I used to lodge, pray go to her 
and tell her of my state and implore her to take me in. My 
friends willingly accepted the commission, and accomplished it so 
successfully that my former hostess not being able herself to 
come to the hospital, sent her son to say that I should be most 
welcome. Without waiting even to thank the young man I 
threw myself out of bed, and seizing his arm begged him to 
conduct me at once to his house. The poor man endeavoured to 
calm me, fearing the consequences of so rapid a move, and finally 
persuaded me to wait fora coach. As soon as it came we set off, 
after I had embraced poor de Grandmaison, whom I was not to 
meet again in this life. I will not weary the reader with the 


details of the long illness which followed; thanks to my good , 


constitution and to the excellent nursing I received, I survived 
the terrible treatment necessitated by my wounds, and with 
returning strength my spirits revived. In spite of my blindness 
I rejoiced to live, and in contrasting my past misery with the 
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kindness and comfort which surrounded me, I felt the deepest 
thankfulness. 

I hesitate to mention my hostess or her home, well knowing her 
dislike to publicity of any kind. However, dear friend, you 
must permit me to linger for a moment on the memories which 
the thoughts of past kindness recall. As you will remember, I 
occupied your son’s room overlooking the garden, from which the 
sweet-scented breezes reached me. The day I arrived your 
daughter was ill, and you concealed from her that a wounded 
officer lay ill in the house, Two days after she came to visit me, 
poor child, and I heard her voice, I was told she was beautiful, 
I know she was good—like an angel. Do you remember our 
talks, Madame? those were happy days in spite of my wounds, 
your daughter’s companionship made me forget my sufferings. 
The day of departure came, alas! and I can recall every detail of 
that moment, the provisions you had prepared for my journey, 
the scent bottle you gave me, and which I still preserve as a 
treasure. Marie allowed me to embrace her, thank your child 
for me. The remembrance of your goodness, Madame, will 
never leave my heart, and the gratitude of the wounded soldier 
will end only with his life. 


IL. 


In trying to write the latter part of my short life’s story I lose 
courage, the words I search for escape me, and I despair of 
expressing what I feel. 

For me there is nothing left in life. No love, no smiles, no 
tears even. My days pass slowly and heavily. When my 
father’s old servant has dressed me, when he has thrown a veil 
over me (for who could bear to look upon me) and placed me in 
the arm-chair, my day begins. When my mother speaks I can 
hear the tears in her voice, she has lost her son, the brilliant son 
of whom she was so proud, and hope has gone out of our life. I 
spend whole days in silence. I shiver with cold, and it is 
in vain that the rays of sunshine strive to warm my emaciated 
frame, and yet I am not twenty, and once I was as gay and brave 
a cavalier as could be! Before I joined the army I enjoyed 
everything, my sport, my long walks in the forest, all was 
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pleasure, and when I returned home in the evening my high 
spirits cheered those dear ones who awaited me with impatience, 
and who would gently scold me for my long absences. 

To-day! when I hear the rain dashing against the window I 
recall how in old days I depended on the weather, my spirits 
rose and fell with it, and now I have lost for ever both the grey 
days of November and the sultry days of August. I loved nature 
and the sight of the birds and flowers. What beautiful things 
have I not dreamt when watching the summer sunsets. The 
boundless horizon spread before me seemed a fit emblem of my 
life then, with its immense possibilities of happiness. But—a 
pistol shot has shattered the prism that reflected those brilliant 
colours. 

Only a year ago, Jeanne and I were so happy, and now the 
thought of that time is more thanI can bear. I have lost all my 
golden dreams; I am dead to glory, dead to love, dead to all I 
care for here below. 

I was told that to obtain Jeanne’s hand, I must make myself 
a name, so I determined to join the army, but before I went, we 
saw each other every day. She would sit in the recess of the 
window working, with me at her side. Sitting there, sometimes 
talking, sometimes silent, I had delicious dreams. My great 
ambition was to conceal from everyone—from Jeanne herself 
especially—how much I loved her. She, with her little moods 
now gay, now sad, and her attempts at innocent coqueterie, had 
complete power over me. I obeyed her in everything. 

I can see Jeanne now as she looked then, with her head bent 
over her embroidery, her gold ringlets shading her face, to which 
the long dark eyelashes gave a special character. I do not know 
if she was beautiful, the charm of her expression was enough. 
We were very happy. Now, Jeanne weeps and prays for me in 
her convent. 

But I am anxious to finish this sad story, and when my 
task is ended I shall wait calmly for death. I have only 
had courage to continue thus far through my strong desire 
to make known what a cruel fate that of a soldier may 
be. The pomp and pageantry of war hides from the 
spectators the suffering that lies beneath. In the towns, after a 
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victory, when the~bells ring, and the cannons fire, when the 
churches resound to the chant of the Ze Deum, all hearts rejoice 
and the young men think only of glory—glory won, or to be 
won, and their wives and mothers share the enthusiasm. The 
old men even, uncover their heads to salute the King’s young 
soldiers. Everyone is proud of the warriors whose glory is 
reflected upon them. But oh my friends, you prosperous 
citizens, industrious tradesmen, simple country people, you do 
not realize that the noise of the cannon and the pealing of the 
bells conceal from your ears the despairing cries of the wounded. 
Happy, prosperous world, will it ever be given to you to see 
among the folds of the conquered standards, amidst all the 
trophies of victory, the blood stains of those who have died for 
their country. 

Glory is a fine thing. It shines brilliant as a diamond, but 
also like the diamond it must be searched for under ground. 
When on a monarch’s forehead, his people admire a costly gem, 
how few realize the fate of the multitudes who toil in 
the diamond mines of Brazil or Golconda? Yet it is not difficult 
to picture the life of the poor miner—working by the feeble light 
of a torch, bent with years and toil, far from his home and 
family, his whole life is given up to the search, often unavailing, 
of the precious gem, and for this jewel he has bartered health 
and liberty. This miner is the soldier. The diamond is fame. 

One day I was walking with Jeanne—it is barely a year ago 
—and we were both sad and silent. At last Jeanne spoke— 
‘Do not go to the war,’ she said; ‘remain with us, friendship is 
worth infinitely more than fame. Here we shall meet each day, 
and the present and the future, the sorrows and the joys of life 
will be ours to bear together.’ ‘ But, Jeanne,’ I replied, ‘ I must 
seek renown, I must earn some memories for my old age. I want 
to make a name for myself, so that the glory may be reflected 
back upon you. Jeanne, in a book you were reading to me the 
other day, Memory was spoken of as an angel, always young, 
always beautiful, in the shadow of whose wings we walk, and 
who smiles upon us each time we look back upon him. Well, 
we must claim that angel’s care. We are very happy now, but 
we shall be far more happy when I return from the war. I shall 
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be Captain Chevalier de St. Louis, possibly even Colonel, and 
I shall have soon fame among men. [I shall be constant to you, 
Jeanne, for nowhere, in other lands, shall I find your like” . . . 


(At this point a sudden fainting fit, followed by a long illness, 
interrupted the Chevalier’s story. It was not till two months 
had passed that he who had written so far under his dictation 
dared to remind Monsieur de Feuquerolles that his history was 
still incomplete. One evening he resumed his task as follows :—) 

I was then (to follow my own adventures without further 
digression) just leaving my kind hostess at Namur on my return 
to France. Before my start I had, however, an unexpected 
pleasure. My father, about whose fate I was becoming anxious, 
sent me a messenger with a letter full of affection for me, and 
which contained some news of himself. He had been obliged to 
evacuate Brussels and occupy Liége, which he was now fortify- 
ing against the enemy, and as a siege was imminent he warned 
me to.expect no further intelligence for some time. The first 
time I left the house at Namur it was to thank God for my 
wonderful recovery. I was taken to the church, and there, kneel- 
ing in one of the chapels, I tried to make a humble act of resig- 
nation to God’s holy will—which for me consisted in a total re- 
nunciation of the joys of this world—accepting the desolate life 
which lay before me. 

The next day I went to thank M. de Saillons, whose goodness 
to me had been untiring, and on the following morning started 
on my homeward journey under the care of two friends. At 
Arras, where we made a halt, some officers who were passing 
through the town called on us. They came from Flanders, and 
brought news of the war. One of these gentlemen described 
the gallant conduct of an officer who was defending a position of 
great danger, a bomb struck him in the side but he continued to 
fight, preferring to die at his post. Soon however a pistol shot 
shattered his Jeg and he was removed to Nieuport, where he 
expired. We asked the name of this brave man and they 
named my father ! 

I fainted, and for long my friends thought I must die. I 
cannot even attempt to describe my despair, some sorrows are too 
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deep to bear utterance. My great weakness was in itself the 
cause of my recovery I think. I was so crushed by misfortune 
that I bent before this new sorrow like a reed before the storm, 
often I could not even think. 

At length the moment came in our sad journey when my friends 
told me they could see the towers of my mother’s old chateau. 
We drove on in silence, broker only by the rattle of the carriage 
on the road. Presently this ceased, and I could tell we had 
entered the avenue and were in the shade of the great chestnut 
trees. I trembled from head to foot. The carriage stopped 
and some one lifted me to the ground, I could feel the turf 
under my feet. Here in old days my father used to meet me! 
I heard a door open quickly and then I was folded in my 
mother’s arms, her tears fell upon me, and I could hear her 
broken words, ‘ My child, my child.’ 

We entered the house where our relations and friends had 
assembled to greet my return, but soon they withdrew and left 
me alone with my mother. I threw myself on the ground beside 
her and laid my head on her knee. We spoke of my father and 
of his glorious death, and my mother’s words sank into my heart. 
Glory! she exclaimed, glory! my son—oh how dearly has it 
been bought. 

Two years later. 

My mother never recovered from the shock occasioned by our 
sorrows. Her funeral bells are ringing to-day. Oh! Lord my 
God, have mercy on me and take me also. I belong now to you 
alone. 

M. M. Maxwe tt Scort. 








Art. V.—THE FAUST LEGEND. 


N the autumn of the year 1587 there appeared at the Frank- 
fort fair a little book that was destined to obtain immediate 
popularity and a considerable influence on the history of literature 
in Europe. The author's name was suppressed, and it had 
' nothing to recommend it but the following title: ‘ The History of 
Dr. John Faust, the widely renowned sorcerer and black artist : 
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how he bound himself to the devil for a fixed period, what 
extruordinary adventures he had in that time, the mischief. he 
worked and the things he did, until finally he received his well- 
deserved reward: Collected for the most part from his own 
posthumous writings, and put in print as a terrible example, 
dreadful instance, and well-meant warning, for all arrogant, rash, 
and godless men, James tiii.— Submit yourselves, therefore, to 
God. Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.” 

The little book is the earliest complete record of the life and 
death of Faust. Various accounts of him had been in circulation 
at an earlier date, but they were embodied in this or in one of the 
subsequent versions of the legend. Like many another miraculous 
tale, this one too might long ago have met its fate and been 
forgotten. It survived because it made appeal to thoughts and 
passions which at some period or other influence the life of every 
man. Among the hundreds of those who were in their day the 
reputed possessors of magical power Faust alone has attained to 
permanent and widespread fame, not because he worked greater 
wonders than his fellows, but as the type to all time of striving 
and erring humanity. For the magician who allied himself with 
evil through an unsatisfied aspiration after the good was at once 
recognised a subject worthy of the highest dramatic effort. The 
account of his doings was speedily accessible in other languages 
than German, and the legend passed into a literary form. But 
from Marlowe’s treatment of it to the spiritual view that Lessing 
and Goethe took was a long step. Born in the midst of deep 
movements of European thought, it was only with the full effect 
of these movements two centuries later that it reached its 
crowning development in the greatest drama of modern times. 

Apart, however, from its universal human interest, and apart 
from the question of its growth into a great literary idea, there 
is a special interest attaching to the legend which does not seem 
to have received sufficient attention, and which will be our main 
concern here. It is a fact full of significance that the story of 
Faust appeared at a turning point in the history of Europe, when 
the order of thought which had been prevalent throughout the 
Middle Age was breaking up under the influence of new and 
fruitful ideas. The early part of the sixteenth century, when 
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the famous magician is supposed to have flourished, witnessed in 
Germany those two great movements which we call the Revival 
of Learning and the Reformation. Though these two move- 
ments are often coupled together as working towards a 
common end, and though their interests are often supposed to be 
identical, the Revival of Learning was the earlier, and by the 
importance it placed on a return to original authorities, whether 
in philosophic or religious matters, contributed somewhat to bring 
about the revolt against Rome. The tendency of these two 
movements was, in fact, not the same; and the contrast which 
may be traced between them is nowhere exhibited in a more 
direct form than in the history of Faust. The popular effect of 
those movements is nowhere presented with greater fidelity than 
in his adventures. The legend deserves all the more interest in 
that it reflects in its original and fragmentary form the results of 
the New Learning, and in its first appearance as a book the 
influence of the Reformation as applied to those results. 

A distinction can be drawn, to make the matter clearer, 
between the Faust of the original legend, as this legend has come 
down in the references of contemporary writers, and the 
character which the author of the book of 1587 endeavoured to 
stamp upon it. The references these writers make are mostly of 
a contemptuous nature, and Faust is by them held up to scorn as 
a presumptuous, boastful, and foolish person, who with a little 
knowledge of magic did wondrous things. But by the time that 
the legend appeared in print in a collected form, the German 
nation was in another mood, and the story of Faust’s life was 
used to point the most serious of moral lessons. The Reforma- 
tion has been described as an interruption of the currents 
produced by the New Learning; and to whatever extent that 
statement may be true, it is certain that when the Faust legend 
appeared in print, it was strongly coloured with the ideas of the 
new religious movement and made to serve its purpose. This 
character of the Faust legend, as in its complete form a product 
of the great movements of the sixteenth century is one of the 
most instructive ways in which it can be regarded. There is no 
doubt that the wonders said to have been worked by its hero were 
taken seriously by the people as the excesses of intellectual 
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audacity. He is the type of spiritual tumult, of the passion for 
absolute knowledge, of the disregard of rule, of the contempt of 
all that seems to impede the realisation of hope or endeavour ; 
and in the eyes of the uneducated persons to whom his story 
chiefly appealed he represented at once the aspirations and the 
dangers of the new forces. 

It is of course easy to give the reins to imagination, and make 
the legend significant of things that were never connected with 
it, and to check such an error it may be useful to bear in mind 
the sort of doings and sayings that were actually attributed to 
Faust. The writers who refer to him at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century spoke of him as a wonder-worker and a char- 
latan. By degrees his fame spread, and books began to appear 
recording his deeds and his wickedness. The work published in 
1587, though the first and most important of them, is little more 
than a crude collection of the magician’s adventures, and the 
admonitory notes and comments with which the author accom- 
panied these were evidently regarded by him as the most 
important part of the book. Faust is described as a precocious 
boy who was not long in obtaining his degree as doctor of divinity. 
Finding, however, no satisfaction in theological studies, he puts 
his religious books behind the door, determines to investigate the 
hidden things of the earth and takes to magic, calling himself a 
man of the world, an astrologer, a mathematician, and a doctor of 
medicine. He goes te a wood at night to summon the devil, 
who appears in the guise of a grey monk. The evil spirit 
Mephistopheles (whose name, with a slightly different spelling, 
occurs here for the first time) then makes a compact with Faust, 
by which he is to renounce the Christian religion, receive an 
answer to all his questions, and after enjoying the world for 
twenty-four years, yield himself up to the devil. After a variety 
of enquiries about the creation of the world, the succession of the 
seasons, the comets, the arrangements of hell and the like, 
Faust’s travels begin. Mephistopheles becomes his guide to the 
infernal regions and to the realins of the stars, after which he 
turns himself into a Pegasus and flies with his companion all over 
Europe. In Rome the Pope has great difficulty in getting rid 
of his troublesome visitors. On his return from the grand tour 
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Faust settles down as a professor, and speedily acquires a great 
reputation. His union with the form of Helen of Troy follows, 
and she presents him with a son. A number of grotesque feats 
are performed by him, through the careful narration of which the 
pious author no doubt hoped to render palatable the confessedly 
moral lessons of his book. As the last scene draws nigh with the 
end of the twenty-four years, we find the hero in great despair 
among a party of students. He makes a lamentable confession 
and bids them farewell. At midnight a dreadful storm breaks 
over the house, and the morning shows the mangled remains of 
Faust strewn about his room. 

From the point of view from which the legend is here 
discussed, from the point of view, that is to say, of its character 
as representing the age which produced it, the question as to 
whether Dr. Faust was an historical personage or not may be left 
aside. However great or however little may be the interest of 
that question, the answer to it will make no difference in the 
importance of the legend. It does not matter whether there 
really lived at the beginning of the sixteenth century an extra- 
ordinary individual whose doings supplied a basis for the many 
stories that were afterwards related of him, or whether, as is 
often contended, various tales of witchcraft and sorcery, some 
perhaps dating from previous centuries, and others of recent or 
contemporary origin, were gradually ascribed by the popular 
imagination to a single wonder-worker of more or less mythical 
existence. Our main concern is rather to trace the meaning and 
development of the legend than to investigate the facts out of 
which it grew, or to inquire into the precise form in which it 
originated. For if the most irrefragable evidence were forth- 
coming to prove the existence of the man, it would make little or 
no difference in the significance of the acts attributed to him ; 
and in endeavouring to understand the conditions of intellectual 
life in Germany in the sixteenth century, it is enough for us that 
the wonders commonly connected with the name of Faust were 
conceivable in that age at all. We know as a fact that such 
wonders were not only conceivable, but formed a very real part 
of the popular creed, and an attempt to lay bare their significance 
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will serve our purpose better than the discovery of any number 
of contemporary references to a single person. 

Notwithstanding all that has been written on the sixteenth 
century, it is a remarkable fact, and one that presses for a satis- 
factory explanation, that the belief in magic as a theory, and the 
practice of it as an art, were at their greatest height at the time 
the New Learning, the beginnings of the Reformation, and the 
birth of modern science, were transforming the character of the 
civilised world. Two or three reasons may be given for what 
seems on the face of it a perplexing anomaly, but to realise the 
position which magic held at the time when the Faust legend 
appeared, it will be necessary to very briefly recall the various 
influences which had fostered the growth of a belief in it. It 
will then be clear how it was possible for the idea of a personal 
compact with the evil one to arise, and how it came about that 
the story of Faust was recognised as a probable occurrence. 

By magic is meant the notion that the course of nature may 
be altered, or in other words, its ordinary relations of cause and 
effect disturbed, through the influence of human beings. It is a 
notion that seems to be associated with the beginnings of 
civilisation everywhere. The first glimmerings of religion and 
science are hardly to be distinguished from a reverential dread 
of certain occult forces thought to be subject to the influence of 
duly initiated persons. To this day, as we know, in savage 
countries, the priest and the medicine man are regarded with 
awe, as the possessors of supernatural power and as in direct 
communication with the unseen world. If magic can be looked 
upon as a science, then its commencement probably lay in that 
deification of the forces of nature which to such great extent 
characterised Greek and Roman religion. Any one who professed 
to be able to work wonders with the aid of these natural forces 
would be looked upon as in league with the gods. But in these, 
as in other matters, the advent of Christianity worked a great 
revolution. Milton tells us in the Hymn on the Morning of 
Christ’s Nativity, how the pagan deities shrank away into dark- 
ness at the coming of the Infant of Bethlehem. 


Our Babe, to show his godhead true 
Can in his swaddling clothes control the damned crew. 
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The gods of the old world were in fact transformed under the 
sway of Christianity into the powers of darkness, Anyone who 
had dealings with them became to the adherents of the new 
religion an object of suspicion as one who sought to advance his 
interests in this world by unlawful means, and at the risk of 
having to yield up his soul to the devil in the next. Such a man 
was the most dangerous enemy of the new order. Like Simon 
the Sorcerer in the Acts of the Apostles he could bewitch the 
people. To the theologians of Rome the powers of Christianity 
and the powers of nature came to be opposite and contrary forces. 
The man who practiced magic was thought to be impugning the 
supremacy of God, and henceforth one of the main duties of the 
Church was to combat and put down those who sought the aid of 
the infernal world. The Church went so far as to employ its own 
arts against those of Satan, and if any man had made a compact 
with the evil one and given himself up to his service in his life 
time, all he had to do when he came to die was to send for an 
ecclesiastic, and be received into the bosom of the Church, which 
thus managed to rob Satan of his prey at the last moment. 

But the Reformation came, and with the Reformation the acts 
of the Church lost their efficacy. In a great part of Germany 
men ceased to believe any longer in the powers which the priests 
had been in the habit of ascribing to themselves. There was now 
no convenient way of escape for the allies of Satan, and if anyone 
had by his aid enjoyed power and pleasure in this world, he could 
not by any ecclesiastical machination be rescued from him in 
the next. In the eyes of the Reformers, indeed, there seemed 
very little difference between the acts of the Church and the 
magic of the world. : 

In spite, however, of this opposition, magic had been gradually 
making its influence felt for some time previous to the Reforma- 
tion. The forms and technical expressions used in the practice of 
it, for the most part traceable to an Arabian source, were intro- 
duced into Europe by Jewish merchants and others who had 
travelled from the East. It required no very long time to make 
the vocabulary of alchemy and astrology—the Philosopher’s Stone, 
the Elixir of Life, the Tincture of Gold, and the like—familiar 
to the popular ear and part of a recognised quasi-scientific termi- 
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nology. Another circumstance which helped the spread of 
magic was the prominence given in the Middle Age to the 
doctrines of the Kabbalah. That extraordinary system of occult 
knowledge was first fully developed among the Jews of the 
eleventh century, but it laid claims to great antiquity as having 
come down from the time of the patriarchs. The chief means by 
which this system worked its effects were the invocation of great 
names and the production of spells by transforming the letters of 
a sacred word. With the revival of Neoplatonism, which was so 
conspicuous a feature of the Renaissance, a great impetus was 
given to the study of magical forms; and the Platonic theory of 
ideas combined with the Kabbalistic doctrine of emanations to 
lend the prestige of philosophy to a system of communication with 
those hidden forces of nature which believers in magic held to be 
amenable to their control. 

A reference to any good history of philosophy will supply a 
more detailed account than would be in place here of the 
influence which Neoplatonism and the Kabbalah exerted on the 
intellect of Europe at that period. It has been said that the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453 made Plato a power in Europe, 
and it is well known that shortly after this event there was a 
great influx of Greeks into the north of Italy, who brought with 
them the best learning of their own country. To this learning 
Florence in particular gave a very ready welcome. Under 
Cosmo de’ Medici a specialehome was prepared for it in the 
Florentine Academy, founded in imitation of the old Platonic 
Academy at Athens. It was here that Ficinus endeavoured to 
bring about a better understanding of Greek philosophy than had 
been current in what is called the era of Scholasticism. The 
philosophy which was chiefly studied during the Renaissance was 
that later development of Platonism which influenced and was 
in its turn so much influenced, by the Jewish school at Alexandria ; 
and as a consequence of this, the theory and practice of magic 
received the greatest encouragement from the new interest 
awakened in whatever was mysterious in Neoplatonism and the 
Kabbalistic doctrines. The Faust of the legend was not the 
only one who busied himself with magic to obtain an answer to 


& his questions. Learned men began to take it up, regarding it 
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not as a short way to attaining the pleasures of the world, but as 
a means of arriving at the highest knowledge. 

Two names are in this connection especially prominent. Pico 
della Mirandola, one of the most distinguished of the fifteenth 
century Neoplatonists, is said to have been once ready to 
propound nine hundred theses at Rome in the presence of all the 
learned men of Europe, whose travelling expenses to the Eternal 
City he offered to defray. Permission to him to attempt this 
feat was happily refused, but amongst the theories which he 
wished to defend was that no science had yielded greater proof 
of the essential doctrines of Christianity than magic and the 
Kabbalah; a statement which, however extraordinary it may 
sound to us in the nineteenth century, is remarkable testimony to 
the position which magic held in the fifteenth. While Mirandola 
worked in Italy, the New Learning was pioneered in the north by 
Johannes Reuchlin, one of the earliest of Greek and Hebrew 
scholars, who shared with Erasmus the distinction of being ‘the 
eyes of Germany.’ In his chief work, De Arte Kabbalistica 
(1517) he sought to point out the inner connection between the 
doctrines of Pythagoras and those of the Kabbalah, and claimed 
for the science the highest rank as revealing and explaining the 
nature of God. His fifty gates of knowledge, thirty-two paths 
of truth, and seventy-two angels who mediate between God and 
man are among the most curious relics of Kabbalistic speculation. 

Such was the position magic had won for itself at the close of 
the Middle Age. The full development of it was reserved for 
the sixteenth century when it would have seemed only natural if 
it had died away in the great intellectual movements of that 
epoch. While the ultimate effect of those movements was to 
banish the belief in magic altogether, the following circumstances 
may in a measure serve to explain how it was that for some time 
that belief not only suffered no diminution, but made its way deep 
enough into the popular imagination to call forth the wonders of 
the Faust legend and give them an intense colouring of reality. 

All through the Middle Age the devil was a personage whose 
influence had to be seriously reckoned with in the business of life. 
He was supposed to be constantly at work in his own person 
thwarting everything in the nature of morality and religion, 
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and from time to time venting his hatred of the human race in 
widespread pestilence and famine.* To us it needs a stretch of 
the imagination to contemplate how real and universal that 
belief was, what gross intellectual bondage it imposed, and to 
what an extent the religion of love had come to rest on a system 
of mere terrorism. Only by bearing in mind the enormous 
amount of-evil that was attributed to direct Satanic agency can 
we at all understand the unceasing efforts of priests, legislators, 
and inquisitors to combat it. It was not only in books of devo- 
tion that a warning was given against the assaults of the devil. 
The belief was illustrated and enforced in the progress of art, 
and notably in the frescoes in the Campo Santo at Pisa, where 
are presented to our eyes the horrible shapes which were thought 
to be continually harassing men in this life, and preparing 
dire torture for them in the next. Everything untoward in 
human life strengthened the superstition. That mysterious | 
plague which swept over Europe in the fourteenth century 
was to the terror-struck imagination of those days the most 
awful testimony to the power and malignity of Satan. It 
is true the fifteenth century saw a change of view among a part 
at least of the people. The devil began to be rather laughed at. 
The carnival pieces and miracle plays which seem to have most | 
satisfied the popular taste are full of situations in which the devil 
is made to appear in a ridiculous light. This was due rather to 
the spread of a spirit of frivolity in literature than to any scepti- 
cism, and by the time of the Reformation the devil had completely 
established his supremacy of fear. The dread of the devil 
increased, until in Luther himself we have an example of the 
degree to which it had taken hold of men of strong minds. 
Everyone knows the story of the diabolic apparition on the Wart- 
burg, and the cause of certain ink stains on the wall; and the 
Table Talk, one of the quaintest of books, is constantly referring 
to direct Satanic mischief. For instance we find Luther com- 
plaining that 


‘The devil vexes and harasses the workmen in the mines and makes them 





* See Lecky’s History of the Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe, 
Vol. L, ch. i. 
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think they have found new veins of silver, which, when they have laboured 
and laboured, turn out to be mere delusions. Even in the open day on 
the surface of the earth, he causes people to think they see a treasure before 
them, which vanishes when they would pick it up. At times, however, 
treasure is really found, but this is by the special grace of God. I never 
had any success in the mines, but such is God’s will and I am content.’* 


The wonders of the Faust Legend were thus far removed from 
being merely the creation of a disordered fancy; they were the 
direct outcome of a very real feeling of fear. The belief, which 
had existed for centuries, that the devil was a very potent per- 
sonality and supreme in nature had become so firmly rooted in 
the popular imagination that there seemed nothing at all im- 
probable in the idea of a reckless individual, ambitious of success 
in the world, entering into a compact with him. That Faust is 
said to have done so rather for high than for sordid motives is 
evidence that the devil could also be regarded as the fountain of 
' profane knowledge. 

This was an idea which the Reformation, in its inception 
at least, did nothing to dispel. However the new religious 
movement opposed itself to Rome, it was not accompanied 
by any widespread opinion that it was right to be tolerant 
as regards the opinions of others. The Reformation has often 
been misunderstood as proceeding from and embodying a wide- 
spread desire to be free from the bonds of authority, and as 
the visible sign that the day of individual judgment and indi- 
vidual responsibility had begun. But it must be remembered 
that it was rather the corruption of the Church than any strong 
passion for religious freedom which called forth the zeal of the 
Reformers. The followers of Luther and Calvin were not a whit 
less strict in their respect for dogma than the most ardent votaries 
of the older system. Calvin burnt a heretic at Geneva. Any- 
thing that savoured of an alliance with the powers of evil was 
persecuted relentlessly by Protestant and Catholics alike. For in 
Germany as elsewhere witches and wonderworkers were looked 
upon as the devil's agents in destruction; and as a means of 
averting public and private calamity they were put to torture and 
even burnt in large numbers with every circumstance of cruelty. 





* Luther’s Table Talk, translated by Hazlitt, p. 250. 
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Nearly all scientific men in those days rested under the stigma 
of being in communication with infernal powers. The adherents 
of the older theology considered themselves and wished others to 
consider that certain fixed limits had been imposed on our know- 
ledge by God, and that it was an impious and a wicked thing to 
try and overstep them. According to the religious view, man 
should content himself with a humble acceptance of those limits. 
Those who studied science indulged in what was regarded as an 
unlawful attempt to find out the secrets of nature; they read 
forbidden books ; and the consequence was that they were held 
by the Church in suspicion and by the mass of the people in awe. 
The system of magic in which many of these investigators believed, 
presupposed the idea that nature was a great and complex unity 
of connected forces, to which a series of experiments might 
supply the key. It was no wonder that the possessors of such 
knowledge were objects of dread. They were presumed to know 
all the secrets of nature, and since the earth was Satan’s peculiar 
province, and stood under his government, the investigators of 
nature could only have arrived at their knowledge by some 
secret communication with Satan himself. So it has been 
suggested that when the student blew himself up in the course 
of his experiments, which no doubt happened in those days just 
as it sometimes happens now, the common people would step in 
and say, ‘Here is an awful example of the desire to know too 
much: in his life-time this man served the devil, and now the 
devil has come and taken him away, and the mangled remains 
show what a dreadful struggle there must have been.’ 

Such was the reputation enjoyed by scientists. Faust has 
some claim to be reckoned amongst them. He deserts theology 
for astrology, mathematics, and medicine; and when he finds 
Mephistopheles ready to do his bidding he interrogates him on 
all manner of what in those days would have been thought 
highly scientific subjects. It was easy for the popular 
imagination to conceive of the student of science using his 
knowledge for the purpose of furthering his own ends in the 
world. The suspicion which fell upon Faust was shared by 
greater men than he. There was Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
soldier, diplomatist, and philosopher, than whom it would be 
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difficult to find a man more representative of the deep unrest 
of his age. There was the great Paracelsus, the father of 
modern chemistry. It must be remembered that there are few 
more prominent characteristics of the sixteenth century than 
its activity in physical, and especially in astronomical, discovery. 
It was the age of Copernicus, and later on of Galileo and 
Kepler. We look to that time for the beginnings of a scientific 
study of zoology, of botany, of anatomy. Though the early 
history of these and other sciences is shrouded in a mist of 
fantastic conceptions, though it is with difficulty that 
astronomy is to be distinguished from astrology, or chemistry 
from alchemy, or the science of mineralogy from one long 
search for the Philosopher’s Stone, it is very probable that the 
curious and arbitrary hypotheses on which the early workers 
in science proceeded, were in many cases productive of good 
results in paving the way to the establishment of well- 
grounded laws of nature. But the indefiniteness and unsettled 
character of scientific knowledge before the establishment of 
those laws opened a wide field to speculation, and the feelings 
of wonder which science excited were only increased by every 
new theory or invention. It was related, for instance, of 
Johannes Miiller, better known by his name Regiomontanus, 
who towards the close of the fifteenth century founded an 
observatory at Nuremberg, published a calendar and con- 
structed a celestial globe, that he made steel fly, to hop about 
and come to his hand, and a wooden eagle, which flew up into 
the air. One of the legends of Faust records an adventure he 
had in Venice when trying to fly—how the devil raised him to 
a great height, and then let him fall. It is obvious that the 
wonders of science afforded a particularly good sphere for the 
display of magical power. 

The Faust legend does not fail to represent its hero as 
remarkably proficient in another of the main currents of 
thought of the time. Among the wonders which he boasted 
that he was able to perform was that, should the works of 
Plato and Aristotle be lost, and their whole philosophy vanish 
from the memory of man, he would restore them more splendid 
than before. On another occasion, when some learned men 
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were bewailing the loss of so many of the comedies of Plautus 
and Terence, Faust offered to supply them as they were. 
This offer was refused on the ground the devil might thus 
instil poison into the minds of the youth who would have to 
study them. It is also reported of him that he was a classical 
scholar of eminence, whose lectures were well attended; that 
he summoned up the Homeric heroes for the amusement and 
instruction of his pupils, and frightened them terribly with the 
apparition of Polyphemus; and further that at the Court of 
Charles V. at Innsbriick, he called forth the shades of Alexander 
the Great and his wife. The story of his union with the form 
of Helen of Troy, of which so much use is made in the second 
part of Goethe’s drama, is of peculiar significance. Helen is 
the ideal of Greek beauty, and in Faust’s union with her is 
typified the desire for truth and beauty which gave an impetus 
to the study of classical writers, and issued in that great move- 
ment which we call the Revival of Letters. It is curious that 
what may be termed the Humanist factor in the character of 
Faust seems to specially attach itself to the tradition of him 
that comes from Erfurt. 

But he exhibits another trait which shows him to be a true 
son of his time. We are told that he was an ardent student, 
that ‘he took to himself eagle’s wings and would explore the 
foundations of heaven and earth.’ In other words, he was 
imbued with the spirit of investigation, with the love of 
experimenting. But he is disappointed in his search after 
truth. ‘His fall” observes the book of 1587, ‘ was due to his 
arrogance, temerity, and despair.’ He becomes a sceptic, and 
learns that increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow. Like 
one of those jesters ironically described by Erasmus in his 
Praise of Folly—a book which appeared in the year 1509, just 
about the time when Dr. Faust is supposed to have flourished 
—he comes to think the pursuit of wisdom the greatest folly, and 
those the happiest of all who have neither the fear of death, nor 
conscience, nor shame, nor ambition, nor envy, nor love, before 
their eyes. He takes to a life of the senses and abandons 
himself to the pleasures of the moment, exemplifying in a 
coarse and extravagant way another, and perhaps more 
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important, feature of that Humanist movement with which his 
reputed attainments in scholarship had connected him. “The 
Humanism of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Germany 
was, to a less extent, what the Renaissace had been in Italy, a 
return, namely, to a pagan habit of thought. The ascetic 
character of medieval Christianity, its devotion to poverty 
and chastity, and its inclination to the melancholy side of life, 
began to wear a disagreeable aspect, at least in the eyes of 
those on whom the new spirit fell; and for them there 
followed in its place a tendency that was the reverse of this, a 
bold castiag.away of all that put a ban upon pleasure, a sense 
that poveliive after all an evil and not a good, and a desire 
—- gladness and joy out of existence. Ancient literature 
furnished something to satisfy this feeling  Plautus and 
Terence appeared in a German dress. Faust’s offer to restore 
the lost works of these poets exhibits him as sharing the more 
serious aim of the Humanist movement, while the precipitate 
Way in which he deserted his early studies in theology, and 
embraced a roving and adventurous life, is indicative of its 
pagan tendency. 

Besides this, the burlesque tone of the popular literature 
rendered the farcical elements in the legend very acceptable. 
This was the note that had been for some time struck 
with most effect in every kind of composition, drama, novel, 
gatire, or song. A glance at the most popular works of the 

teenth century will show how greatly the burlesque vein 
predominated. The carnival-farces from which German 
comedy sprang, were from the beginning coarse and licentious 
productions, in this respect corresponding to the taste of the 
great towns in which they were instituted. The morality or 
church-play, an important feature of the age, often depended 
for its interest on the comical incidents introduced into the 
most sacred of subjects. Sebastian Brandt’s Ship of Fools and 
Murner’s Conspiracy of Fools, the one published just before 
and the other just after the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
were, it is true, obvious satires on vice and frivolity ; but the 
types of character they presented had long been familiar 
objects of ridicule. The same spirit of jesting pervaded the 
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semi-mythical personage of the fourteenth century, ife 
and adventures, consisting mostly of roguish pranks, first saw 
the light about the year 1500, and attained great popularity. 
When the adventures which had gathered round the name 
of Faust were published in 1587, the anonymous author of the 
book managed to make them subserve the interests of the 
Reformation. Between the time at which Faust is thought to 
have flourished, if a distinct personality of that name existed, 
and the publication of his life, the religious movement of the 
century had been carried to a successful issue. The effect of 
this on the legend was twofold. It re-established, as has been 
already pointed out, the terror in which the devil had been 
held at an earlier period and gave a more fearful character to 
Faust’s relations with him; and it used the magician’s doings 
to pour scorn on the Roman Church. Both these effects were 
instrumental in endowing the legend with more importance 
and raising its hero out of the position of a charlatan, such as 
he had been described to be by previous writers. The devil 
was looked upon as a source of intellectual as well as of moral 
danger. Two doctrines were propounded in the course of the 
book which in the Middle Age had been considered as peculiarly 
Satanic, namely, that the soul was mortal and that the world 
was everlasting. The notes and comments in the book, if not 
some of the adventures ascribed to the magician, were obviously 
the work of .# Protestamt and perhaps too of a theologian. 
The story had a professedly moral object in view, but nowhere 
in it is Roman Catholicism treated with any respect. The evil 
spirit is made to appear first in the guise of a monk, and this 
has been thought to be an initial indication of the Protestant 
leanings of the author. The devil and his agents, however, 
had a peculiar preference for monastic garb in many of the 
legends of medieval Christianity. Much stronger evidence of 
the anti-Roman tendency of the book is to be found in the 
prohibition both of marriage and of the reading of the Bible,— 
moot questions it will be remembered, between the Reformers 
and Rome—which the author naively puts into the mouth of 
Mephistopheles, The way in which Faust treats the Pope is 
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significant. He behaves with anything but propriety in the 
Vatican where he lives three days invisible; and even steals 
the papal robes, which he dons when appearing in the character 
of Mahomet before the Sultan at Constantinople. At Rome, 
too, Faust is astonished at the gross licentiousness which 
prevails, worse even than what he can boast of in his own 
person. This contempt and abhorrence of the corruption of 
the Church formed one of the more obvious causes of the 
Reformation, and such stories were probably related by one 
who shared the Reformers’ beliefs that the Pope was Antichrist, 
and that the arts of the ecclesiastics emanated from the devil. 

The book of 1587 represents Faust as obtaining even at the 
University the name of a speculator, as overcome with the 
desire to learn, and never sunk so deep in iniquity as to 
altogether forget higher aims. To Marlowe’s drama, where 
Faust is little better than a vulgar sensualist, and to the 
Puppenspiel or Marionette-play of Faust afterwards popular in 
Germany, in which the fantastic and horrible predominate, is 
doubtless owing the gross and materialistic character which is 
generally thought to belong to the legend. But the original 
book distinctly lays down that Faust’s fall was due to his 
arrogance and temerity, and that he was wholly given up to 
loving what it was wrong to love. The primary object of 
Faust was, in this account, to extend his knowledge, and his 
first step after the compact had been signed was, in true 
Teutonic fashion, to put hard questions to Mephistopheles. In 
the earlier part of his career a theologian, Faust belonged to 
the class which in Germany stamped the most important 
character on the century; but he preferred to bury his 
doctorate of divinity under titles which pointed to stores of 
forbidden knowledge. The parallel and contrast between him 
and Luther in respect of their religious position can hardly be 
better expressed than in the words of the most eminent 
historian of German literature : 


‘Luther is the ideal of a sixteenth century theologian, Faust is his 
antitype. Luther believes, Faust doubts. Luther honours the Holy 
Scriptures, Faust puts them behind the door or under his chair. Luther 
praises marriage, and enters wedlock himself. Faust is kept from it by 
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the devil. Luther mistrusts his reason, Faust is a bold and independent 
investigator. Luther battles victoriously with the devil, Faust succumbs 
to him. Luther strives against the Pope with the moral enthusiasm of a 
believer, Faust teases the Pope and laughs at his powerlessness. Both 
were in Rome ; Luther full of reverence but disappointed, Faust agreeably 
surprised that the priests were worse than himself. Both go from the 
same starting-point to opposite conclusions ; both are Doctors of Theology, 
and intimately connected with Wittenberg.*’ 


Faust, then, is the secular hero of the sixteenth century, and 
as such has his true place in its intellectual and moral ferment. 
His story is the abiding result in literature of the belief in 
magic, as that belief was influenced by the scientific effort, the 
learning, and the religion of the time. The magician typifies 
the sceptical side of the Reformation, the pagan tendency of 
Humanism, and the suspicion which fell upon the early workers 
in science. The history of the legend through the seventeenth 
century to its development in the eighteenth endows it with 
an interest stretching far beyond the circumstances of its 
origin. Whether there ever lived an actual Dr. Faust or not, 
the ideal Dr. Faust has had a very prominent existence in the 
German imagination for upwards of three hundred years; and 
since the time when Goethe took up his adventures, endowed 
them with a new meaning, and moulded them into a great 
drama of human life, this ideal figure has become one of the 
most important personages in the literature of the world. 

. T. B. SAUNDERS. 








Art. VI—NATIONALITY AND HOME RULE, IRISH 
AND SCOTTISH. 


HAT has been a most interesting symposium, which, 
extending over two years, has been held in the pages of 

The Scottish Review, on the subject of Scottish Home Rule 
The present position of Scotland in the Imperial copartnery 
has been considered from the legal, the political, the adminis- 





*Wilhelm Scherer, Einleitung zum dltesten Faustbuch. Deutsche 
Driicke alterer Zeit. Berlin. 1884. 
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trative and the financial standpoints; and it may be said 
parenthetically that, to one who has been in the habit of taking 
a conservative view of this question, there was much, that, 
whether absolutely new or not, was staggering, in the article on 
‘The Union of 1707 Viewed Financially, which appeared in the 
October number. But there is an aspect of the subject that 
has as yet received but scant consideration; and that is the 
sentimental one. In other words, is there, behind the pre- 
vailing discontent with the treatment of Scotland in the 
Imperial Parliament and at the hands of the Imperial Treasury 
and Executive, a strong and growing desire on the part of the 
mass of the Scottish people, in the ‘ emancipated, democratic, 
and Household Suffrage sense, to revive the Scottish nationality 
substantially as it existed before the Union of 1707? Or, if 
such a desire does not exist, is it expedient, by ‘ education,’ by 
agitation, by the various methods of successfully influencing 
masses of voters, which the Nationalist movement in Ireland 
has exhibited in action, to set about creating it ? 

Up till within a few months ago, such a question would have 
seemed, nay, would have been, positively puerile. The Union 
of 1707 appeared sacro-sanct, like Magna Charta or Free Trade. 
During the agitation, which ended in the re-creation of the 
office of Secretary for Scotland, there was no talk of repealing 
the Union formally or virtually. The leaders of the movement 
for disestablishing Westminster as the seat of Scottish Private 
Bill Legislation, have encouraged no such idea. On the 
contrary, Mr. Vary Campbell who, though not the originator, 
is certainly the most active force in that movement, has said,* 
‘There is no need to call for the Blue Blanket and to revive 
the dubiously romantic and plainly uncomfortable raids of 
the Border. England and Scotland are, with the steadfast 
consent of all our wisest forefathers and all their descendants 
who are worthy of their forbears, indissolubly united; and 
though flesh and blood sometimes stir with anger at 
the stolid presumption which, contrary to law and fact, calls 





*Opening Lecture delivered tothe Chartered Accountants Students’ 
Society of Edinburgh, 16th Nov., 1887. 
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everything and everybody pertaining to the United Kingdom 
by the name of English, that has nothing to do with the sober 
consideration of how Private Bill Legislation can be most 
thoroughly conducted.’ Though staggered by ‘ The Union of 
1707 Viewed Financially,’ one could still fall back on cautious 
George Chalmers who tells us* that ‘ the fact is that the Scottish 
people were not in a condition to derive much benefit from the 
advantages which were held up to their anxious eyes; they 
wanted habits of industry, they had few connections of business, 
they had scarcely any commercial capital, and although they 
had a Bank they had hardly any paper credit.’ Or, by way of 
additional consolation, one could resort to the judicious ‘after 
all’ of Hallam, who tells us, ‘It is always to be kept in mind 
as the best justification of those who came into so great a sac- 
rifice of natural patriotism, that they gave up no excellent 
form of polity, that the Scots constitution had never produced 
the people’s happiness, that their parliament was bad in its 
composition, and in practice little else than a factious and 
venal aristocracy ; that they had before them the alternatives 
of their present condition with the prospect af increasing dis- 
content, half suppressed by unceasing corruption, or of a more 
honourable but very precarious separation of the two kingdoms, 
the renewal of national wars and border feuds at a cost the 
poorer of the two could never endure, and at a hazard of ulti- 
mate conquest, which, with all her pride and bravery the ex- 
perience of the last generation has shown to be no impossible 
term of the contest.’ But, when one is told as the Honorary 
Treasurer of the Scottish Home Rule Association told the 
readers of The Scottish Review in April, that ‘Scotsmen have 
never forgotten, and will cease to be Scotsmen, when they 
forget, the noble figures of Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord 
Belhaven, who led the great mass of the Scottish people in 
their unhappily futile opposition to the incorporating Union,’ 
one is tempted to rub one’s eyes, and to wonder if what the 


Scottish Home Rule Association has really in view is the cele- 


bration by some startling new political departure, of the sept- 





* Caledonia (new edition, Gardner), Vol. II., p. 869. 
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centenary of 1189, when Scotland bought from the Lion- 
hearted Richard of England for ten thousand marks, that 
national independence which her own William the Lion had 
parted with per novas chartas et captionem suam. 

It is true, that Mr. Mitchell proceeds to say that it is not his 
object ‘to rake up the dead scandals of 1707 in the present 
argument. They are alluded to merely for the purpose of 
disclaiming as binding either on Ireland or Scotland at the 
present day Unions which were brought about in both coun- 
tries by the bribery of Parliaments.’ But, when a writer talks 
about ‘noble figures’ in connection with any movement that is 
or professes to be national, he gives us a clue, if not to his de- 
liberate judgment on that movement, certainly to his senti- 
mental ideals—and that is a far more important matter. 
When the man in the street or the car speaks of ‘the noble 
figure’ of Mr. Gladstone or Lord Hartington, it is quite un- 
necessary to ask what are his opinions on the question of the 
hour. And so, when Mr. Mitchell speaks of ‘the noble figures’ 
of Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord Belhaven (whom most of us 
have been in the habit of thinking of, as Lord Cross would 
say, with a smile of Marchmont contempt), it is safe to say 
that he believes that ‘the great mass of the Scottish people,’ 
instead of supporting and welcoming the Union because it 
emancipated them, as Hallam believes it did, from the thraldom 
of a venal aristocracy, were opposed to it, and would have 
successfully resisted it, had they not been practically powerless. 

Mr. Mitchell may be right. There is no more hopeless task 
than that of ascertaining what ‘the great mass of the Scottish 
people’—in the sense in which Mr. Mitchell rightly, realistically, 
and democratically uses the phrase—thought and wished at 
any period in the national history. According to some writers, 
they were opposed to the War of Independence, and would 
have welcomed the triumph of Edward the Second. It can at 
least be said in support of this view, that Mr. Innes, Mr. Burton, 
and Mr. Robertson agree, that at the death of Alexander III., 
in 1285, Scotland was not only more prosperous but more civi- 
lised than it was at any period of its history till after 1707. 
It is not the paradoxical author of ‘The Last of the Plan- 
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tagenets,’ or his follower the late Mr. Denton, but a Scottish 
critic, whom we find affirming that ‘the triumph of Bannock- 
burn bore no better fruit than the uncontrolled licence of a 
rude aristocracy, the fitful efforts of the Crown to restrain that 
license, and the profound misery of the people.’ It has been 
maintained with great plausibility, and not by Catholic writers 
alone, that the Reformation was, from the agrarian point of 
view, not a Liberal but a retrograde movement, inasmuch as it 
robbed ‘the people’ of the interest they had in the land of 
their country, and handed it and them over to a quasi-Protes- 
tant aristocracy, which historians that agree upon nothing else, 
agree in regarding as the most rapacious and the least patriotic 
the world has ever seen. Even Mr. Burton looks upon the 
War of Independence and the Reformation as uprisings on the 
part, not so much of ‘the mass of the Scottish people,’ as of the 
Scottish middle-class. Coming down to a period in the national 
history, when the incorporating Union between Scotland and 
England was almost as old as the incorporating Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland is now, we find Mr. Lecky 
writing of that time in cold blood :—‘ Scotland is one of the 
very few instances in history, of a nation, whose political repre- 
sentation was so grossly defective as not merely to distort but 
absolutely to conceal its opinions. It was habitually looked 
upon as the most servile and corrupt portion of the British 
Empire; and the eminent liberalism and the very superior poli- 
tical qualities of its people seem to have been scarcely sus- 
pected to the very eve of the Reform Bill of 1832.’ In other 
words, Mr. Lecky maintains that the voice of Scotland was 
not heard in politics till after 1832. 

But is it not equally easy to maintain that the voice which 
made itself heard in Scotland after 1832 was the voice not of 
the Scottish Democracy but merely of the Scottish middle- 
class, ‘or, at the outside, of the Scottish middle and sub-middle 
classes, that, in fact, it is only now, and after the full enactment 
of Household Suffrage, that the voice of ‘ the great mass of the 
Scottish people’ can be heard at all? When Mr. Gladstone 
says, as he said in one of his letters, which were published 
during the course of the recent contest in the Ayr Burghs, ‘I 
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admit that the Scottish nation have been contented with a 
Parliament at Westminster which uniformly seeks to govern 
Scotland according to Scottish ideas, constitutionally known 
through the majority of Scottish members,’ it is quite open to 
Mr. Mitchell, to maintain that, until now, ‘the Scottish nation,’ 
in the true sense of the word, has not had an opportunity of 
showing either its content or its discontent with the Parlia- 
mentary status guo. And although Mr. Mitchell, who does not 
approve of the manner in which Mr. Gladstone approached the 
Home Rule problem generally two years ago, will not object to 
that statesman’s declaration ‘I venture to say that if Scotland 
at any time shall deliberately and decisively change her mind, 
and demand some special form of management for her local 
affairs, not even Dissentient Liberals will dare, even if unhappily 
they wish, to refuse that demand’—as a shadow of coming 
events—it is open to him to say that it is not a question of 
Scotland changing her mind but only of her making it known. 

Mr. Mitchell may, therefore, be quite right in his views of 
the opinions of ‘the great mass of the Scottish people’ 
before 1707, just as he is quite right in what is evi- 
dently his view of the true meaning of that phrase in 
1888, and hence the significance of his sentimentality 
about ‘the noble figures of Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord 
Belhaven.’ He wishes to realise the ideal of these patriots, 
who, it seems, have not been vanquished with a grin, or even 
by the march of history, and to establish a genuine Scottish 
nationality, independent of England as regards all truly Scot- 
tish affairs, and Mr. Gladstone in effect tells him that if he can 
prove that the Scottish constituencies share his views, he will 
not be troubled even with the opposition of Dissentient Liberals. 
He occupies a position for all practical purposes identical with 
that of Mr. Parnell.* The leader of the IrishNationalists de- 
clares that he does not wish to repeal the Union, but only to 
revive the Ireland of Grattan—with Catholic Emancipation 
and Household Suffrage superadded—and the Treasurer of the 





* The writer of this article pronounces no opinion, and takes no side, 
in regard to the Home Rule agitation in Ireland. a 
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Scottish Home Rule Association may, no doubt, say that 
all he proposes to return to is the Scotland of Fletcher of 
Saltoun and Lord Belhaven—as it haunted their dreams, it 
may be believed, rather than as it existed in their times—with 
Household Suffrage added and the odium theologicum subtracted. 

It is on the matter of sentiment that Mr. Parnell and Mr, 
Mitchell separate, or at all events ought to separate. Mr. Par- 
nell asserts—and for the purpose of argument it is not only 
expedient but imperative that whether he is sincere or not, he 
should be taken at his word—that he has no desire to see Ire- 
land separated from and independent of the British Crown. 
Nevertheless, he desires to gratify the aspiration of the Irish 
nation —or what he considers such —if not to be indepen- 
dent, at least to have its revenge or compensation for centuries 
of what he regards as conquest, coercion, and misgovernment, 
and it is the sentiment involved in this aspiration that 
constitutes the permanent strength of his Home Rule move- 
ment, not only in Ireland but everywhere else. It is this 
feeling that has prevented the Irish people, or that portion of 
it, whose views are expressed with passionate eloquence by 
such men as Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, from being satisfied 
with the concessions wrung from England and Scotland in the 
matters of the Church, education, the franchise, and the land, 
that has made them regard such concessions as but so many 
steps towards Home Rule. It is this feeling also which con- 
stitutes the reputable or comparatively reputable element in 
the Irish-American agitation against Great Britain. The 
representatives in our time of the imperfectly-conquered and 
wretchedly-governed Ireland of the past declare that they will 
never be content till the stigma of conquest and coercion 
which still marks Ireland has been removed, and that it can be 
removed by nothing less than the granting to the Irish people 
of the power to manage their own affairs according to their 
own ideas; and their kindred beyond the sea aid them in their 
determination with support of all kinds, material and moral—if 
not also immoral. 

It is a reflection or dilution of this sentiment also—as pro- 
bably Mr. Gladstone would himself admit—that allows of any 
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hope that the Liberal party of the day in England and Scot- 
land will yet unite in the enthusiastic advocacy of Home Rule, 
as it united not so many years ago in favour of Household 
Suffrage. Between the two agitations there is, indeed, all the 
difference that there is between selfishness and altruism. The 
agitators for the Franchise sought something for themselves ; 
the English and Scottish sympathisers with Mr. Parnell seek 
something for others—a fact which may help to explain both the 
defeat of Mr. Gladstone at the General Election of 1886, and the 
indecisive character of the bye-elections since, and which if the 
Home Rule movement finally comes to naught, may also help 
to explain that collapse. It is hardly possible to conceive of 
altruism rising to the height of a passion. One may sympathise 
with a friend who is in pain from a broken leg ; but one does 
not feel his actual pain. Yet, if the broken leg is the result of 
an unprovoked assault, sympathy may take the form of anger 
against the assailant. Hence beyond doubt the strenuous efforts 
that are being made to carry Home Rule, so far as the English 
and Scottish constituencies are concerned, by representing the 
Irish people as the victims of cruelty and oppression under the 
guise of a Crimes Act. For one person who can be made to 
see the difference between Home Rule and Local Government, 
there are three who can be made to believe that any system of 
government must be wrong which permits of Mr. Dillon and 
Mr. O’Brien being thrown into prison for the offences of which 
they have been convicted. Leaving out of account the purely 
selfish considerations which may be urged upon English and 
Scottish electors by way of converting them to Home Rule— 
such as the desirability of getting rid of the Irish difficulty so 
as to allow of the huge arrears of English and Scottish legisla- 
tion being cleared off, and the argument of ‘ precedent’ urged 
twenty years ago when the Irish Church was disestablished— 
the cause of Irish Home Rule will be won in England and 
Scotland if it is won at all, through the application to Ireland 
of the Liberal sentiments of hatred of oppression, and of sym- 
pathy with nationalities struggling to be free. 

~The sentiment of nationality, therefore, constitutes the 
strength of the agitation for Irish Home Rule. But who will 
venture to say that this sentiment exists in Scotland, at all 
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events in the Irish sense? When Mr. Parnell declared some time 
before the Gladstonian section of the Liberal Party espoused 
his cause, that Scotland was no longer a nation, his language 
provoked certain angry protests north of the Tweed. Probably 
no such irritation would have been manifested, had Mr. Parnell 
simply said that Scotland no longer needed to assert her 
nationality, or that the sentiment of nationality in Scotland 
was no longer militant, or passionate. For then he would 
have said what is happily quite true. Let it be allowed that 
the measures by which the Union of 1707 was brought about 
say little for the patriotism or the purity of many Scotsmen, 
and that the results of the Union have not been satisfactory in 
all respects, Let it further be allowed that Scottish business 
in Parliament does not receive the attention it is entitled 
to, and that the political progress of Scotland is retarded 
rather than hastened by its conjunction with its larger 
and slower partner. But when all this is conceded, there 
still remains the indisputable fact that Scotsmen have in their 
dealings with Englishmen, no sense of national inequality. 
They do not feel, as so many Irishmen passionately feel, the 
hand of conquest on their foreheads and on their souls. ‘ Not 
for glory, riches, or honour did we fight,’ wrote the old Scottish 
Parliament to the Pope, ‘ but for liberty alone, which no good 
man abandons but with his life’; and it was the acquisition of 
this liberty which compensated, and which alone compensated, 
for the poverty, the misery, and the anarchy into which Scot- 
land fell after the War of Independence was brought to a suc- 
cessful close. It may be dcubted if the effect of that struggle 
on the relations between England and Scotland was ever more 
accurately summed up than by Carlyle, when he said that a 
heroic Wallace, executed and quartered, could not prevent his 
country from being united with England, but did prevent 
the Union from being accomplished under conditions of tyranny 
and injustice. The sentiment of nationality in the passionate, 
militant Irish—and it may be said also Hungarian—sense, can- 
not therefore be enlisted on the side of Home Rule for Scot- 
land, because no such sentiment exists or can exist.* 





* Lord Rosebery, who has had more to do with the starting of this Home 
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But it may be contended, and as a matter of fact is contended 
by those Scottish Home Rulers who do not, like Mr. Mitchell, 
conjure with the names of Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord Bel- 
haven, that the political arrangements which they aim at 
are simply of the business and non-sentimental character of 
Devolution and Decentralisation. The Imperial Parliament and 
Executive are unable to overtake their work. Let them be 
relieved of that portion of their labour which is non-imperial or 
‘ local-national,’ by the setting up of an English National Parlia- 
ment and Executive, a Scottish National Parliament and Execu- 
tive,* a Welsh National Parliament and Executive, and an Irish 
National Parliament and Executive. Each constituency in the 
country, it seems, is to elect two members to its National 
Assembly, one of whom only is to sit in the Imperial Parliament. 

But the very fact that what is contemplated is ostensibly 
of the character of a business arrangement—a mere 
affair of Decentralisation, of Devolution, of relieving the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive of ‘local-national ’ legisla- 
tion and administration—makes matters worse, for it gives 
additional point to the contention with which this article started, 
that the Scottish Home Rulers have given but scant consideration 
to the sentimental or national aspect of the agitation in which 
they are engaged. For, whereas Mr. Parnell demands Home Rule 





Rule movement for Scotland than any one else, although he is not its 
Tyrteeus—that position belongs to Emeritus-Professor Blackie—said ai 
Wick recently :—‘I firmly believe that if the nationality of Scotland had 
been trampled upon and oppressed as the nationality of Ireland has been— 
if the religion of Scotland had been scouted and persecuted as the religion 
of Ireland has been, the development of nationality in Scotland, which is 
very considerable, would have taken a far bitterer, far more acute, possibly 
even a more rebellious form than it takes at present.’ 

* Mr. Mitchell seems to think that there will be no difficulty in locating 
the new Scottish Parliament in the quarters of the old pre-Union one, for 
he speaks of ‘a short session in Edinburgh.’ But, as a political realist, 
Should he not take into account the fact that, whereas in the time of 
Fletcher and Belhaven, the population of Edinburgh was, according to 
Chalmers 30,192, and of Glasgow 14,940, the population of the one is now 
one quarter, and of the other, according to the Boundary Commission, three 
quarters, of a million ? 
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as a means of satisfying and pacifying the sentiment of. nation- 
ality in Ireland, Mr. Mitchell demands Home Rule as a means of 
creating or of re-creating a sentiment of nationality in Scotland. 
At all events whether or not this is the object that he has 
expressly in view, it is the object that will be attained by his 
agitation if it is successful. In order that he may have Scotland 
for the Scots, he divides the United Kingdom into four different 
nationalities, or rather he would divide it into four democracies. 
For Mr. Mitchell is a tolerably advanced politician. He gives us 
some idea of what would be done by the Scottish National 
Parliament of the future at its first meeting in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow—or, if the jealousies of East and West do not permit 
of political sentimentalism getting the better of political realism, 
in Perth, or Stirling, or Oban. ‘Some progress might be made 
towards the Reform of the House of Lords by providing that the 
Upper Chamber of each National Legislature should consist of 
National Peers (hereditary and life), elected by its Lower House 
at its first sitting by each Parliament, the Peers so elected 
representing or delegating some of their number to represent 
Scotland in the House of Lords at Westminster. In other 
words the Scottish Peerage, as a political institution, is by the 
first vote of the Scottish Parliament to become the creature—in 
the most literal of senses—of the Scottish Commons. And yet the 
step which Mr. Mitchell would take, and apparently with a light 
heart, would be something like a Revolution, would at all events 
be the first step towards a Revolution. If the Scottish Commons 
are to take the political future of the Scottish Peers into their 
own hands, they may—and no doubt will—take their land into 
their own hands also. In short, and once more to adapt 
certain words of Mr. Parnell’s, no limits can be placed to the 
growth of Scotland’s nationhood. Besides, do we not know the 
beatific vision which charms and sustains at least a section of 
the Scottish Home Rulers? Give Scotland a Parliament of her 
own, lighten her of the dead weight of conservative England, and 
then her political advance will be by leaps and bounds. She will 
conserve—or destroy—her ‘ institutions,’ some of which, notably 
her legal and university systems, are beyond all doubt more 
distinctively national than those of Ireland. At all events, 
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an end will be put to the anglicization of them. She will settle 
her Church Question, her University Question, her Crofter 
Question, her Secondary Education Question, her Land Question, 
in accordance with her own ideas, which if one may judge of 
them by Mr. Mitchell’s on House of Lords Reform, will be pro- 
nounced enough. There will be drastic doings and lively times 
generally in the Scottish Parliament. And that being so, who 
can doubt that the whole of the political vitality of Scotland will 
be concentrated in the National Assembly, and that the represen- 
tation of Scotland in the Imperial Parliament will become more 
and more of asham? The Home Rule agitation, if carried to a 
successful issue will revive the sentiment of a Scottish nationality 
with a vengeance, by re-creating the Scottish nation in the form 
of a Scottish Democrary that will be something suspiciously like 
a Scottish Republic. 

But now observe the logical result of the revival of Scottish 
nationality—the political entity as well as the racial or patriotic 
sentiment. That is most undoubtedly the revival of English 
nationality—of the racial or patriotic sentiment even more than the 
political entity. Mr. Mitchell is good enough to give England (for 
the purposes of this argumentation both Ireland and Wales may 
be left out of consideration) a National Assembly and Executive ; 
or rather he would thrust these on England which has shown no 
wish for them. Supposing this little bit of conquest accom- 
plished, England would of necessity throw her whole political 
vitality into her National Assembly. The English, like the 
Scottish Nationality would be revived more or less in the form of 
an English Democracy—although, by the way, would Mr. 
Mitchell insist on England having an elected and subordinate 
House of Lords, supposing that she herself wished for an Upper 
Chamber, on a footing of equality as regards constitutional 
power with the Lower, and indeed composed of the present 
English Peerage? And if the Scottish and English nationalities 
are revived or re-created, if there is to be a return, so far as 
circumstances permit, to the pre-Union period, is it not morally 
certain that there will also be a return to some of the racial 
jealousies which have been giving way to time, to increased 
facilities in the way of locomotion and communication generally, 
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and to the processes variously known as Anglicising and 
Scotticising? If, in future, it is to be England for the English, 
and Scotland for the Scottish, there cannot fail to be some revival 
of this sort. [Have Mr. Mitchell and his friends given adequate 
consideration to the manner in which many of the most 
important material interests of England are at the present 
moment intertwined with those of Scotland?] Probably there 
will be more feeling on the English than on the Scottish side of 
the Border, because, when the definitive re-establishment of the 
two nationalities takes place, England will remember that it 
was Scotland in what, slightly to modify Lord Rose- 
bery’s phrase, may be termed ‘the self-conceit of race, 
that cast her adrift not she that cast Scotland adrift. 
But whether the feeling be stronger in England or in Scotland, 
it will exist, and it will increase as the years roll on, and the two 
countries become more and more independent of each other. If 
the two nationalities are to return as nearly as circumstances will 
permit, to a relationship such as that which prevailed during the 
period between the Union of the Crowns and the Incorporating 
Union, let ns look in the face the possibility of a return to the 
friction, if not to the state of things—which sometimes was a 
great deal worse than friction—of that period. In any event, it 
ought to be borne in mind that although England may be the 
slower and less advanced of the two communities, it is incom- 
parably the larger, that its population, exclusive of Wales, is 
25,000,000, whereas the population of Scotland is only 4,000,000. 
When two nationalities get into a condition of rivalry or an- 
tagonism, weight will tell as well as political enlightenment. The 
relation of Siamese twinship is apt to become a very uncomfort- 
able one, if the twins fall out. But if, at the time of the 
quarrel, one of the two is several stone heavier than the other, 
is it he ‘or the other that is likely to suffer the more discom- 
fort ? 

If then Scottish Home Rule is to be a reality, and to involve 
legislation, administration, and political advancement for Scotland 
in accordance with Scottish ideas, and not simply a grandiloquent 
synonym for Scottish Local Government, the establishment of it 
must mean the revival of both the Scottish and the English nation- 
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ality, and can hardly fail to mean the revival of racial jealousies. 
While yet there is time therefore—for it must frankly be 
acknowledged that the prolonged parliamentary deadlock may 
shortly make the question of Home Rule for Scotland a burning 
one—may it not be asked if the game is really worth the candle? 
Allowing that Home Rule would hasten Scottish legislation of 
various kinds, and render Scottish administration more nearly 
perfect, might not even such results be obtained at too high a 
price, if they tended to undo much of the work of the past 
century and a half, and lead even to the possibility of the aliena- 
tion of the Scottish and English peoples ? 

Cannot the ends that are unquestionably deserving of attain- 
ment—greater efficiency in Scottish administration, the better 
treatment of Scottish business in Parliament—be attained by 
other means? Were Scotland generally to be drawn into an 
agitation for Home Rule, years would elapse before the great, the 
almost revolutionary, changes that must take place in the Con- 
stitution, ere that agitation is carried to a successful issue, 
can be effected. And what of the Scottish legislation that will 
not be accomplished, of the Scottish administration that will 
remain unimproved, during that period? Is it altogether incon- 
ceivable that under the system of Local Government which 
Scotland may now reasonably look forward to, this improvement 
in administration—whether it take the form of further decen- 
tralisation or not—may be included? Does it look puerile to 
suggest that at Westminster, where even Mr. Mitchell would still 
locate the Imperial Parliament, there might be created imperia 
in imperio, in the shape of Grand Committees for England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, with extensive, and under certain conditions, 
supreme powers? Is it sheer political pedantry to hint that the 
Referendum, which, to judge from its history, is not nearly so 
revolutionary an instrument as Home /Rule would be if worked 
according to the ideas of the Treasurer of the Scottish Home 
Rule Association, might be brought to the aid of a Grand 
Committee or of the Imperial Parliament as a means of solving 
_ a specially national question such as that of the Church is in Eng- 
land, in Scotland, in Wales ? 
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‘Patriotism is a mere geographical expression.* There is an 
element of truth in this old sneer. Readers of that delightful 
book by Dr. Archibald Geikie, ‘The Scenery of Scotland,’ 
may be inclined to go even further, and to say that patrio- 
tism is not so much a geographical as a geological expression, 
that it is a matter of denudation or erosion, rather than even 
of hills and river-basins, But meanwhile the elder mot may 
suffice. Will any one, possessed of sufficiently large maps, 
venture to say that geography has not had something to do 
with the establishment of Home Rule in Austria~Hungary 
amd in Canada? Our anti-separatists may say that geography, 
which has rendered the revival of the Heptarchy an impossibility, 
has rendered the creation of an independent Ireland a not less ab- 
solute impossibility. But it is also open to our Irish Home Rulers 
to maintain that geography, in the shape of St. George’s Channel, 
has made in imperative that the connection between Ireland and 
Great Britain shall be something different from the connection 
between Wales and England, or even the connection between 
Scotland and England. Further, geography, by making Scot- 
land the knuckle end, not of England—as Edward the First and 
the English feudalists of his time held—but of Great Britain, has 
settled for all time, and apart even from her special institutions, 
that she can never be as Devonshire or as Yorkshire. But the 
crossing of the Scottish Border, especially in these days of 
quickened railway expresses, is not such a formidable undertaking 
as crossing from Holyhead to Dublin. Should not the Treasurer 
of the Scottish Home Rule Association forget his history, 
remember his geography, and be content with something less than 
the raising of a monument to Fletcher of Saltoun and Lord Bel- 
haven, in the shape of a National Assembly associated with a 
National Executive, in Edinburgh? 

May it not even be hinted to the leaders of the Scottish 
Home Rule movement, that the finger of history no less than 
of geography, points to another method than theirs by which 
the aspirations of Scottish nationality can effectually be grati- 





* Since this paragraph was penned, Lord Rosebery has delivered a speech 
in Inverness, in which a somewhat similar line of reasoning is pursued. 
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fied? Has not the genuineness of that nationality been most 
strikingly asserted by the fact that during the period which has 
elapsed since the Incorporating Union, it has produced some 
of the men whom the world acknowledges as among its 
greatest? David Hume, Robert Burns, Walter Scott, Thomas 
Carlyle, Mr. Gladstone—what country, however larger than 
Scotland, can show in less than two hundred years a suc- 
cession of five men exercising, each in his own way, an equal 
influence, direct or indirect, subtle or popular, for good or for 
evil, on his time, and on the minds of his contemporaries? And 
yet each, while cosmopolitan in his sympathies * and in the 
range of his views is distinctively, almost cheek-bonedly, Scot- 
tish, in bent of intellect, or humour, or temperament, or re- 
ligion, or, it may be, in superb vitality, tenacity of purpose, 
sheer ingenium prafervidum — could have been produced 
by no other country but Scotland. If, then, the assertion 
of the nationality of Scotland is the supreme question of the 
hour north of the Tweed, why not send into the Imperial 
Parliament the ablest Scotsmen available for political work ? 
But what, it may be retorted, can seventy Scotsmen do in 
Parliament against five hundred Englishmen? The answer 
to this question is that the five hundred are a mob, each 
fighting for his own hand, his own constituency, his own Party, 
his own ‘ism,’ but in no sense fighting—certainly not yet fight- 
ing—for English ‘ national institutions, and that the seventy are, 
or ought to be, a phalanx? And if that phalanx were entirely 
composed of thoroughly able and resolute men, is it not quite 
certain that it would cleave its way—and a way for Scottish 
‘business ’—through a mob that may be indifferent, but can 
hardly be said to be hostile to it? 





* Compare the force, the fire, the reality, of that ‘anthem of democracy,’ 
‘A man’s a man for a’ that,’ with the stiff, written-to-order conventionalism 


of 
Edina! Scotia’s darling seat ! 


All hail thy palaces and tow’rs, 
Where once beneath a monarch’s feet 
Sat Legislation’s sovereign pow’rs ! 
which, probably, Mr. Mitchell would inscribe—in a modified form—above 
the door of his new Parliament House ! 
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Above all things, should not the generous emulation between 
England and Scotland which seemed to have taken the place 
of the old intense and quasi-racial antagonism, be encouraged 
as the best and wisest method of preserving the nationality 
of both? By all means, let what is good in Scottish character, 
institutions, language, and literature, be carefully, nay, 
even religiously, safe-guarded and conserved. By all means, 
let weak or snobbish Anglicization, and even such Angliciza- 
tion of our Universities as was exposed in a trenchant article 
in the April number of this Review, be resisted and strangled, 
and let the Scotsman who advocates or affects it, be 
pilloried in Emeritus-Professor Blackie’s vigorous if diffuse 
prose, as he was more than half-a-century ago pilloried in 
Scott’s vigorous and compact verse. By all means, let us 
revert in thought and by research to the fountains of our 
greatness, be that greatness Celtic or Anglo-Saxon; and 
even if it can be shown that in Scotland, not in Eng- 
land, is to be found the starting-point or ‘representative 
unit’ of our civilisation, the fact is hardly likely to lead 
to a foray from the other side of the Border. Scottish 
literature, Scottish history, Scottish archeology, Scottish social 
and ecclesiastical life—these are fields which, in spite of the 
numerous, indefatigable, and enthusiastic workers in them, 
have not yet been fully explored; in the scientific sense, 
indeed, this exploration has but begun. In such fields the 
spirit of Scottish nationality may wander at freedom, and in 
amity with the spirits of other nationalities, and from them it 
will return with that knowledge which alone is not only 
profitable, but enjoyable, and therefore enduring, because it is 
untainted with racial jealousy, or partisan bitterness. 


W. WALLACE. 
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A Study of Religion, its Sources and Contents. By JAMES 
MartTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., etc. 2 vols. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1888. 


This is by a long way the most notable theological work which has appeared 
in this country for many a day. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong if we 
say that in some respects it is one of the best contributions to theology which 
the present generation has produced. So far as the present writer’s acquain- 
tance with theological literature enables him to judge, it is unquestionably 
the most elaborate and successful attempt which has been made during 
recent years to meet the prevalent scepticism on its own ground, and to 
show that the foundations of Theism have not in any way been under- 
mined by the progress of discovery and philosophy, but have rather been 
strengthened and made more intelligible, convincing, and credible. It is 
also a bold book. There is a courage and confidence about it which, to say 
the least, is quite refreshing. In its pages Dr. Martineau does not hesitate 
to part company with what arrogates to itself the name of ‘ advanced 
thought,’ and is not afraid to own his belief in, and to argue strongly for, 
doctrines and propositions which it is now the fashion among many to 
treat either with open contempt or as altogether incompatible with their 
larger knowledge and superior thought. .The sequel to Types of Ethical 
Theories, A Study of Religion is, it need hardly be said, profoundly 
philosophical and to a large extent apologetic. It is characterised by the 
same wealth and profundity of thought, the same clearness and compre- 
hensiveness of vision, and the same splendour of diction. The treatment 
of the subject is highly philosophical, but there is a charm and wealth of 
imagination about its style which, in works of a similar kind, are rarely 
met with. Here and there, of course, are passages which are anything but 
easy reading, but even here Dr. Martineau’s cunning as a writer does not 
forsake him, his most intricate and technical arguments being always lucid, 
and frequently set off with a remarkably happy and unexpected turn of 
expression, which crystallises a long and abstruse argument into a few 
striking and memorable words. His method of appealing to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the intellect constitutes in fact one of the most remark- 
able characteristics of the work, and makes one feel how thoroughly he has 
appreciated and adopted Milton’s description of the charms of ‘divine 
philosophy.’ By religion Dr. Martineau understands ‘belief in an ever- 
living God, that is, of a Divine Mind and Will ruling the universe, and 
holding moral relations with mankind,’ and the object of his work is to 
inquire into the sources and contents of this belief. The conception of 
religion is not new, nor is it altogether beyond criticism ; but it is sufficiently 
explicit and comprehensive to admit of a very thorough discussion of the 
two great divisions into which the study of religion falls. On the one hand 
we have the belief itself, and on the other its objects or contents. The 
first of these Dr. Martineau finds imbedded in human nature and is here 
mainly concerned with its development and contents. Properly speaking, 
the work partakes very largely of the nature of an irenicon between Theism 
and modern Science and Philosophy. Dr. Martineau has no new theory to 
propound ; he aims rather at finding a point of agreement between the 
ancient faith and modern knowledge and speculation, and in so far as the 
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present writer is able to judge, he has done so with a success suflicient to 
convince those who are not beyond conviction, that the belief in a Supreme 
Mind and Will ruling the universe and holding moral relations with 
human life, rests on foundations which neither the discoveries of science, 
nor the wildest flights of modern philosuphy have in any way impaired. 
The first volume of the work is mainly taken up with the examination of 
the intuition of Causality as the ground of natural phenomena, while the 
second is devoted to the consideration of the intuition of right and the 
opposing systems of Deism, Pantheism, and Determinism. The critical 
passages in the work are among the most remarkable. As might be 
expected the systems of Kant, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, Comte, 
Spencer, and the Mills, come in for a large share of attention, as do also 
those of Descartes, Spinoza, Schelling, and Bentham, and the opinions of 
Mr. Buckle and Professor Fiske. The chapter on Teleology is able in the 
extreme, and will be read, as it deserves to be, with more interest probably 
than any other in the volumes, both on account of its brilliant defence of 
the argument adduced by Paley, and on account of the way in which it 
deals with a large variety of questions at present under discussion.. The 
chapter is singularly replete with striking arguments and illustrations. 


God without Religion: Deism and Sir James Stephen. By 
Wiuu1AM ArTHuUR. London: Bemrose & Sons, 1887. 


Having in a preceding volume examined and criticised two schemes of 
religion without God offered by the Positivists and Agnostics respectively, 
the Rev. W. Arthur turns his attention in this work to the scheme of God 
without religion offered by the Deists. He takes as the text of his exposi- 
tion the article which appeared in the Nineteenth Century for June, 1884, 
from the pen of Sir James Stephen, entitled ‘The Unknowable and the 
Unknown.’ In that article Sir James reviewed certain papers which had 
appeared in previous numbers of that magazine from . H. Spencer, 
and Mr. F. Harrison, and gave certain reasons for concluding that religion 
is dying a natural death, and that the world will be nothing the 
worse when it has become a thing of the past. Mr. Arthur marshals 
these reasons here, in a slightly different order from that in which Sir 
James gave them, and in a series of elaborate chapters shows how little 
justification there is for any one of them in the facts and teachings of 
history, or in the data of human consciousness. It is a masterly work, 
and, apart from its merits as an answer to the article above cited, is a 
perfect repository of interesting information as to the religious condition 
of civilized and non-civilized races, and the causes of progression and 
retrogression among them. Mr. Arthur’s style is as admirable as the spirit 
in which he writes, and there is not a dull page in his whole book. 


The Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind. By DanteL 
GREENLEAF THompPsoN. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Cos 1888. 


The conception and plan of this work are admirable. If the author had 
been able to carry out his conception of it with anything like the ability 
displayed in conceiving it, this book would have been a most valuable con- 
tribution to religious and ethical science. Here are the divisions under 
which he proposes to treat of the religious sentiments of the human mind : 
Part I. Religion and the religious sentiments. II. Religious sentiments 
in relation to knowledge. III. Religious sentiments in relation to feeling 
and conduct. IV. The scientific education of religious sentiments. Was 
ever a more tempting programme presented to an interested public? We 
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take up the volume in the hope of finding it determined for us here what 
it isin a sentiment that constitutes it religious; whether this religious 
sentiment is the creation of knowledge on the part of the human mind, or 
finds its justification in any fixed or certain data given to the mind ; what 
are the advantages of the religious sentiments in the development of char- 
acter and the ordering of conduct ; and, lastly, how we are to act so as to 
secure the proper cultivation and final perfection of these sentiments. We 
search the book for light on such questions, but at its last page are about 
as wise as when we began. Mr. Thompson ‘naturally thinks it necessary 
to attempt to define ‘ religion’ so as to enable his readers to discriminate 
between sentiments and sentiments, and say which are ‘ religious.’ Here 
is his definition of religion :—‘ Religion is the aggregate of those senti- 
ments in the human mind arising in connection with the relations assumed 
to subsist between the order of nature (inclusive of the observer) and a 
postulated supernatural.’ In case this may not be quite clear to ordinary 
minds, he tells us further ‘that, subjectively considered, the essential 
characteristic of religion is the intellectual apprehension, assumption, or 
belief which posits a relation between the individual ego, as somehow in- 
cluded in a natural order, and a postulated supernatural or extra-natural.’ 
When we try to get out of this cloud-land of verbiage, and ask Mr. 
Thompson what we can know of this supernatural (which, he informs us, 
is a necessary postulate of thought), he answers, we can know nothing. 
‘ There are no direct proofs which can support any construction whatever 
of the supernatural, so as to enable us to affirm anything more than its 
possibility ’(p. 61). This necessary postulate of all thinking on the sub- 
ject is after all therefore the postulate of a ibility—not even 
so much asa ‘Something, we know not what, behind the veil.’ Our 
sentiments, therefore, whatever form they may take—fear or love, 
wonder or anger, reverence or disdain—have no justification, and so far as 
the postulated possibility is concerned, the one may be as wise as the 
other. Their value lies, not in their adequateness to the nature of the 
possibility, but in their reflex effects on our own character and on the pro- 
motion of the general good. Those ‘religious’ sentiments that lessen in 
us the power of egoism, and foster the strength of altruism, are to be 
cherished. No doubt; but might we not re-baptize them to begin with? 
Mr. Thompson’s labour in this volume, we fear, is labour in vain. He 
sheds no light on the vexing problem with which he has attempted to 
grapple, and his counsels as to the exclusion of all religious education from 
schools—unless it be an education in all religions and the inculcation of 
none—are neither novel nor specially impressive. 


Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom. (Hibbert Lectures, 1886). By JOHN 
Ruys. London and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 
1888. ' 


Since their delivery in 1886, these lectures have been very considerably 
enlarged. The lecture-form has been retained, and the fixed number of 
six lectures ; but instead of one of the slim octave volumes We have been 
accustomed to receive in the same series, we have here a bulky volume of 
over seven hundred closely printed pages. At this remarkable expansion 
no one, we imagine, who is at all interested in the study of the history of 
religion, and more particularly in the study of the literature and pantheon 
of the Celts, will be in any way disposed to grumble. The largest, it is 
also, we venture to think, the most important and best of the volumes in 
the series to which it belongs. At any rate it has the advantage of being 
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by far the freshest. At the same time it contains an immense mass of 
information, of which a very considerable majority of the reading public are 
absolutely ignorant. With many it is still a moot point whether anything 
in the shape of a Celtic literature really exists; and not a few are of 
opinion that all that can be known about the religion of the Celts may be 
summed up under what is commonly called ‘druidism.’ Notions such as 
these, for the prevalence of which, however, the public is not entirely to 
blame, the perusal of Professor Rhys’ book will entirely dispel. Certainly 
to hold them after reading it, will cease to be a pardonable sin. Of 
‘ druidism’ and ‘ druids,’ the lectures contain exceedingly little ; but they 
contain an abundance of what is immeasurably better, indications and 
proofs that the Celts are in possession of an extensive and interesting 
literature, and that the mythology of the old Celtic pantheon, while some- 
what difficult to interpret, is remarkably rich and varied, and capable of 
yielding results of almost unequalled value. In Professor Rhys’ pages an 
attempt has been made for the first time, at least in this country, to make 
the mysteries of this old mythology ‘intelligible to the popular mind ; and 
for the first time, either in this or in any other country, the history of 
religion has been comprehensively studied from the Celtic point of view. 
The book, it is almost needless to say, is of the greatest value. It ought 
to stand, as in all probability it will, as the starting point of a new era in 
the study of that great race of people who preceded the Teutons in their 
march towards the west, or who at least preceded them in the occupancy 
of the western shores and islands of Europe. In his first lecture, Professor 
Rhys conducts us to Gaul, and with the aid of a few passages from Cesar 
and Lucian and such epigraphic monuments as are available reconstructs 
for us the ancient Gaulish pantheon. The task is one of considerable 
difficulty, as during the Roman occupation the gods were re-named, and 
few votive tablets or other epigraphic monuments have been discovered, 
which supply inscriptions in the native tongue. Fortunately, however, in 
many of the inscriptions the native names of the deities are used as 
epithets, and hence it is possible not only to discover them under 
their classical designations, but also to ascertain the attributes which were 
assigned to them by their worshippers. In some instances these attributes 
were identical with those of the gods of Greece and Rome after which they 
were named, but as arule there were others combined with them which 
were different, or which in the classical mythologies were assigned to other 
deities—a circumstance which to the traveller from Greece or Italy was often 
a source of bewilderment. Ogmios, for instance, whom the Romans identified 
with Mercury, while possessing the attributes of Hermes, possessed those 
also of Hercules. This same Ogmios again, in the time of Cesar, was 
none other than the chief among the gods, and was very widely worshipped. 
In Ireland he appears afterwards, not only as the inventor of the Ogham 
Alphabet, but also as the champion of the Tuath De Danann. Before 
him, however, the chief of the Celtic deities was Toutates, the war-god, 
but the development of milder mannners appears to have deposed him and 
to have assigned him the third place in the Celtic pantheon ; Grannos, or 
Apollo, in the character of repeller of diseases, and not in that of the light- 
god as among the Greeks, receiving the second, while the god whom Cesar 
equated with Jupiter, the Gaulish Thunderer, whom Professor Rhys 
identifies with Esus, is relegated to the fourth. In Nuada of the Silver 
Hand, Professor Rhys sees the Zeus of the insular Celts, and has much 
that is curious and interesting to tell of him. The lecture in which he 
deals with him, indeed, is perhaps the most interesting of the series, not 
only on account of the myths and legends it contains, but because of its 
connection with the early history and literature of the country. - Here we 
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come in contact wits King Lud, Merlin, and other figures in the Arthurian 
romances. Professor Rhys has also much to say of interest about the 
famous Stone of Destiny, and the different characters in the Mabinogion, 
among whom, of course, he does not fail to find a number of figures 
belonging to the Celtic pantheon. His attention, however, is not confined 
to disinterring the ancient Celtic deities from the legends and traditions in 
which they have so long been buried. He aims also at showing their 
relations to the Teutonic as well as to the Indian and Greek mythologies. 
At the same time the periods through which the religion of the Celts has ap- 
parently passed, are marked off with as much precision as is probably at pre- 
sent attainable, and a sketch is given towards the close of what the author 
believes to have been in all likelihood the mythology of the early Celts in 
pre-historic times,—a creed, which if even but approximately correct, 
would, as he remarks, ‘ require scarcely any important modification in 
order to apply equally to the Aryans in the distant period of their pro- 
ethnic unity.’ As might be expected, there is much conjecture in the 
volume, and it will probably turn out that the author is not always right ; 
but that he has done an admirable piece of work is unquestionable. His 
lectures supply a want that an increasing number of students have long 
felt, and by them, whatever fate may await the volume at the hands of the 
general public, it will be esteemed as one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to the thought and history of the past which has for mary years been 
published. 


Selections from Polybius. Edited by JAMES LEIGH STRACHAN- 
Davipson, M.A. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1888, 


Polybius is not so much read as he deserves to be. His Greek is not 
the best ; but he had a larger political experience than any of his prede- 
cessors, was sensible and honest, and anxiously desirous of setting things 
down precisely as they occurred ; and above all, he was able to take in the 
general bearing of affairs, and to look at them in relation to the history 
not merely of a single city or state, but as they bore upon the history of 
the world. Of course he was not always right, nor was he always able to 
throw off his local prejudices ; and besides, he was guilty of the almost im- 
pardonable sin of prolixity ; yet over against these may be set his sterling 
merits as a historian, and the remarkably instructive character of the 
events amidst which he lived and played a part, and whose story he 
relates. His age, as Mr. Freeman has already pointed out, is ‘rich in 
political instructions of every kind, rich perhaps beyond every other age of 
so-called classical times ;’ and Polybius himself seems to have been aware 
that something of the sort was the case. At all events he has the merit of 
being the first to adopt what may be called the modern method of writing 
history. In the volume before us Mr. Strachan-Davidson has made a very 
excellent attempt to introduce him to students, and to provide them with 

from his work which shall at once show them his method of deal- 
ing with history and bring them in contact with the great events and 
institutions he describes. Similar work has been done on Polybius before. 
The great bulk of his writings has attracted the attention of editors of selec- 
tions for several centuries, and to them is due no inconsiderable part of 
our knowledge of what he wrote. Out of the forty books he composed 
only the first five survive intact ; but there exists a volume of extracts 
from the first eighteen books, styled an Epitome, which is probably the 
work of a late Byzantine hand, while a similar work was under- 
taken by the Emperor Constantine IX. as early as the tenth century. 
In the compilation of his volume Mr. Strachan-Davidson has made use both 
of the complete books and of the Byzantine extracts, his selections covering 
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the whole period of Polybius’ history, from 262 B.C. to 145B.C. So faras we 
have been able to examine them the extracts appear to have been made with 
judgment. Some passages of importance have been omitted through want of 
space, but the most important are given. For instance, if the description of 
the Roman Camp has been omitted, that of the Roman Constitution has been 
given at length. And again, though the description of Hannibal’s passage 
of the Alps has been omitted, space has been found for the more instructive 
description of his counter-march on Rome, while the Romans were blocka- 
ding Capua. The battle passages chosen are those of the Augatian Islands, 
Canne, Metaurus, Zama, and Cynoscephale ; those of Ticinus, Trebia, and 
Thrasemene have been excluded. Mr. Strachan-Davidson has also supplied 
his Selections with some very useful prol2gomena and appendices, and a 
considerable number of notes. The prolegomena form an excellent intro- 
duction to the study of Polybius, especially the first, which deals with 
some peculiar uses of words in the History. Another useful prolegomenon 
is on the Achzean League, and much may be learnt from those dealing with 
Carthage and the Carthagenians. The footnotes are brief but to the point. 
The typography of the volume is simply admirable. 


William the Conqueror. By EDWARD A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. 
Cardinal Wolsey. By MANDELL CrEicHTON, D.C.L. 
William the Third. By H. D. Tram. 


Oliver Cromwell. By FREDERICK HARRISON. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


These are the four first issues of Messrs. Macmillans’ new series of 
‘Twelve Statesmen,’—a series which among the many excellent publica- 
tions of the kind which we now have, promises, if the present volumes may 
be taken as samples of those to come, to be one of the best. The idea of 
issuing a set of monographs on the twelve foremost statesmen of England, 
has, to say the least, much to commend it. They ought, and if the 
names of the proposed authors of these monographs may be taken as 
a guarrantee, they unquestionably will, allow the reader to trace clearly 
and surely with the least amount of trouble to himself, the origin 
and development of the great political institutions of the country. 
At the same time, they will put him in the way of forming for him- 
self an exact opinion as to the character of the men who have had 
the largest hand in determining the destinies of the nation. Of Mr. Free- 
man’s volume, it is almost needless to speak. It deals with a subject which 
he has made his own, and which no other is equally capable of setting 
before the public in a clear and exact way. The learning and solidity of 
his little volume are beyond dispute. The sketch it contains of the 
Conqueror is vigorous and life-like. We have in it, moreover, something 
more than a summary of Mr. Freeman’s former book on the Norman Con- 
quest. Fresh touches are everywhere added, and new lines are here and 
there brougirt out, which give to the volume a value of its own. Nowhere 
else is it possible in so short a space to obtain so clear an insight into the 
character, training, work, and influence of the great Norman.—For sketching 
the portrait of Cardinal Wolsey from a Protestant point of view, so pro- 
found a student of the Reformation as Professor Creighton, is, at present, 
unquestionably without an equal. The sketch which he has here given is 
scholarly and as full as the limits would allow. About its con- 
cluding pages there is an air of profound pathos. Professor Creighton has 
of course made considerable use of Cavendish as well as of the researches 
of Dr. Brewer, and other recent writers, and has transferred not a little of 
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the profound feeling of the first to his pages. His estimate of the great 
ware Cardinal’s character, aims, and achievements, is one to which few 
will object. Equally vivid is his portraiture of Henry VIII., whom he by 
no means regards as a saint.—Mr. Trail has sketched the character and 
career of William III. with skill. He is quite alive to his defects and 
ambition, and does not fail to mention his mistakes. At the same time he 
does ample justice to his unquestionable ability as a ruler, as well as to 
the patience and skill with which he played a very difficult part. As to 
William’s part in the massacre of Glencoe, Mr. Trail is clear. ‘ There is,’ 
he say, ‘no good reason to doubt that when William signed the order for 
the ‘‘ extirpation ” of the Macdonalds, he meant them to be extirpated.’ 
He believes that William was prepared, after having signed the order, to 
hear that they had been put to the sword ; but on the other hand he does 
not believe that he was prepared to hear that they had been ‘ treacherously 
slaughtered all unawares.’ There is a good deal of eulogy in Mr. 
Harrison’s Oromwell, and a good deal of discriminating writing. We 
should not like to hold ourselves bound by all he has said respecting the 
Puritan Dictator, but of the praise he accords to his military and political 
character there can be no doubt. We are not sure that Cromwell’s nature 
was, as Mr. Harrison says, profoundly saturated with Biblical theology. 
That it was steepei in Biblical theology as expounded by Calvin, or in 
Puritan theology seems to us to be much nearer the truth. But between 
Biblical and Puritan theology most people are now agreed, and many have 
long been, that there is a considerable difference. Nevertheless no one 
will say that Mr. Harrison has not written a very vivid book. It is full of 
life and colouring, and from Mr. Harrison’s point of view has all the 
appearance of veracity. 


A History of Agriculture and Prices in England, from the year 
after the Oxford Parliament to the Commencement of the 
Continental War. Compiled entirely from Original and 
Contemporaneous Records, by JAMES E. THoROLD ROGERS. 
Vols. V. and VI. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1887. 


In these volumes Professor Thorold Rogers brings his laborious and 
useful researches down to the year 1793. The hundred and twenty years 
they cover have, as he remarks, ‘ always been a period of profound interest.’ 
And as he continues ‘ there is no part of English history on which so much 
has been written, no part on which so much should have been written ; for 
it is full of great events, the effects of which survive to our time, and of 
great men, whose career is and will be of permanent interest to all English- 
men.” The social and economic history of the period, however, has 
hitherto been singularly unfortunate ; little, or indeed no attention having 
been paid toit. The social and economic events of earlier and later periods 
have been commented upon, but those of the hundred and twenty years 
Professor Rogers here deals with, notwithstanding all that has been written 
about the period, have not. Ashe points out the great famine of 1438 
is a pretty well-known event, but the famine of 1661-2 and the prolonged 
drought which characterised the five years 1646-1650 have escaped notice. 
In fact, apart from its ‘great events’ and ‘great men,’ sufficiently little 
has hitherto been known about the period to justify Professor Rogers in 
making the following statement : ‘ hy eentaibation to the history of these 
eventful hundred and twenty years is . . . entirely different from 
that of any person who has hitherto handled the subject. I am dealing 
with facts which have been utterly neglected by those who lived through 
those times, and have been undiscovered by those who have treated of the 
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circumstances of those times.’ Of the value of these facts it is needless to 
speak. They are drawn from such records as rent and assessment rolls, 
hearth-books, estate and college accounts, and the works of such writers as 
Arthur Young, Davenant Worlidge, Hartlib, Vaughan, Plattes and Blith, 
and set out the social and economic condition of the country in the clearest 
light. Professor Rogers has arranged them with considerable skill. In 
the second volume are the facts he has collected, classified and distributed 
under their different heads and dates ; and in the first we have his own 
inferences from them, and his numerous and instructive comments. Ina 
preface of some dozen pages he has conveniently drawn out what 
he conceives to be the principal points which the materials he has 
collected illustrate. Among them are the effect which the influx of the 
precious metals from the New World had on prices, the exaltation of rents, 
the rapid growth of the population, notwithstanding the severity of the 
plagues with which the country was more than once during the period 
visited, the enormous development of the maritime enterprise of the 
country, the increase of social legislation and the development of the joint 
stock principles in commerce and manufacture. Many of the facts brought 
out are curious and interesting. For instance, in the middle of the seven- 
teenth ‘century Edinburgh, judging by the rate of assessment, appears to 
have been by far the richest town in Scotland, Dundee coming next, then 
Aberdeen, and Glasgow fourth. After London again, according to the 
same authority Edinburgh was the richest city in Britain, but every other 
Scottish town was inferior to Hull in point of resources. London, again, 
about the same time was by no means a safe place to live in. ‘ Not only 
were its suburbs infested by highwaymen, but footpads and burglars 
haunted the principal streets of the city. Large too as London was, the 
inhabitants of the city knew each other well, and perhaps no information 
was better spread than that of who had the fullest strong box, not among 
his acquaintance only, but among those whose acquaintance he least of all 
desired to make. The law to be sure was very severe, and criminals were 
hanged by the dozen for offences against property. But with amusing in- 
consistency the law permitted sanctuaries for thieves and murderers in im- 
mediate proximity to the wealth it profussed to protect.’ The most trusted 
places for the deposit of cash and plate were the goldsmiths whose stock in 
trade required extraordinary precautions against organised rapine. The 
goldsmiths, however, sometimes mistrusted themselves, and of the money 
which Charles in 1672 seized in the Exchequer £1,300,000 belonged to 
them or rather to their customers. Curious facts also come out with 
respect to prices. In 1586-7 wheat was selling at 64s. the quarter. At 
Gawthorpe in the same year it was purchased at the still higher price of 
72s. In the following year it fell as low as 10s. 8d. Ten years later it rose 
to 64s., and in 1596-7 its average price at J«ford was 65s. 54d. In the 
year of the great famine 1661-2 as much as 92s. per quarter was paid. 
Again, at almost any time during the seventeenth century Charles b 
might have indulged in his favourite dish for a matter of fifteen or eighteen 
pence. Horses, saddle or coach, were to be had at prices varying from 
£7 12s. 6d. to £20—the latter being the highest price in but one year, 1628. 
Geese were worth from a shilllng to half a crown and could sometimes be 
bought for about eightpence. Larks were sold as low as 4d. per dozen, 
chickens at 2d. a piece, hens at 4d., and eggs were worth throughout the 
century from 2s. to 6s. 4d. the hundred, the latter price being reached in 
1594, when the highest price for geese was 2s., for chickens 5d., for pigeons 
2s. 4d. per dozen, and for butter 4s. 94d. per dozen pounds. The average 
price of oysters during the period was at Cambridge 3s. 7d. per bushel. 
From 1602 to 1626 the price of muscadell was uniformly 4s. per gallon ; 
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between 1621 and 1640 claret never cost more than 2s. 8d. and might 
sometimes be had lower; but in 1668 red and white port were sold by 
the gallon at 6s. and 5s. 6d. Shakespeare’s two gallons of sack at 2s. 10d. 
Professor Roger tells us, is not far from the price of his time, being a little 
lower than the average. The average price during the period for refined 
sugar was 16s. 1l}d. per dozen pounds, for the same quantity of rice 
4s, ole On an average currants fetched 5s. 10}d., raisins 4s. 10d., prunes 
2s. 1 for the twelve pounds. The average rate of wages per week for 
the first sixty years were for a carpenter 6s. 2?d., mason 6s. 53d., brick- 
layer 6s. 4}d., slaters 6s. 33d., joimer 7s. 33d., and for women doing 
ordinary work 2s. 3d. These are but a very small portion of the facts 
Professor Rogers sets out in his two bulky volumes. Economists, 
capitalists, and workmen will do well to turn to his pages. They will find 
in a much food for reflection and not a few sagacious remarks and wise 
counsels. 


Solomon Maimon: An Autobiography. Translated from the 
German, with additions and Notes, by J. CLARK MURRAY, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy, M‘Gill College, Montreal. Alex. Gardner, Paisley 
and London, 1888. 


The hearty thanks of all English speaking lovers of literature are due to 
Professor Murray for having followed up his accidental discovery, in a 
book shop in Toronto, of ‘Solomon Maimon’s Lebens-geschichte,’ by the 
publication of an English translation of that little known book. Whether 
for its frank self-revelations of a brilliant but eccentric genius ; its vivid 
pictures of Jewish, and for the matter of that, of Gentile life, in Poland, 
during the eighteenth century ; or for its wonderful condensation of much 
interesting and valuable information relative to Jewish religion and 
thought, it would be difficult to find a more fascinating piece of auto- 
biography. Solomon Maimon would seem to have been a very zebra 
among genius, absolutely untameable. His intellectual powers could not 
brook the harness of system, routine, or any kind of methodical regularity 
of direction ; consequently, an energy in the pursuit of learning which had 
not shrunk from a journey, on foot, of 150 miles, in order to see a coveted 
book ; and abilities which won the recognition cf Mendelssohn and Kant, 
failed to secure for him ‘the recognition which his importance deserves.’ 
He lived and died literally a pauper, often enduring hardships of which it 
is difficult to read without a shudder ; and yet, by his eccentricities and 
impracticability, wearing out the patience of the numerous admirers who, 
from time to time, befriended him. If space permitted we could give 
many quotations in proof of the fascinating interest of the book. One 
sketch, of a Polish farmer’s dwelling, must serve as an instance of Maimon’s 
wonderful power of vivid and condensed description. ‘The apartment in 
which they lived was a hovel of smoke, black as coal inside and out, with- 
out a chimney, but with merely a small opening in the roof for the exit of 
smoke—an opening which was carefully closed as soon as the fire was 
allowed to go out, so that the heat might not escape. The windows were 
narrow strips of pine laid crossways across each other, and covered with 
paper. This apartment served at once for sitting, drinking, eating, study, 
and sleep. Think of this room intensely heated, and the smoke, as is 
generally the case in winter, driven back by the wind and rain till the 
whole place is filled with it to suffocation. Here hang a foul washing and 
other bits of dirty clothing on poles laid across the room, in order to kill 
the vermin with the smoke. There hang sausages to dry, while their fat 
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keeps constantly trickling down on the heads of people below. Yonder 
stand tubs with sour cabbage and red beets, which form the principal food 
of the Lithuanians. Ina corner the water is kept for daily use, with the 
dirty water alongside. In this room the bread is kneaded, cooking and 
baking are done, the cow is milked, and all sorts of operations are carried 
on.’ There is a vein of quaint humour running through the book which 
greatly enhances its interest, and that it is translated into the pure simple 
powerful English of an accomplished scholar, is sufficiently guaranteed by 
the name of Professor Murray on the title page. 


The Letters of Charles Lamb newly arranged with Additions, 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. 
2 Vols. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


With the publication of these volumes Mr. Ainger has brought his long 
and enthusiastic labours on the writings of Charles Lamb to a close, and 
given a fresh instance of his tact, judgment, and ability, as an editor. At 
last we have what may deservedly be called a really good edition of 
Lamb’s letters. A complete edition, in the sense of containing all that 
Lamb wrote in the way of letters and notes, it cannot be called, Mr. 
Ainger having used his discretion and omitted many slight and unimpor- 
tant notes with which it would have been useless to cumber his pages ; but 
unless some one or more important letters of Lamb’s, the existence of 
which is now unknown, turn up, which is not likely, Mr. Ainger’s must 
henceforward take its place as the definitive edition. In respect to fulness 
and arrangement, it is unquestionably superior to all its predecessors. It 
contains not only several letters which have not before been published, but 
also the full text of a number which for good and sufficient reasons was in 
the original editions given only in part. Very wisely too the letters are 
arranged as nearly in their chronological order as possible—a task, owing 
to many of the letters being undated, by no means easy, but which Mr. 
Ainger has succeeded in accomplishing in a more satisfactory way than any 
of his predecessors. Talfourd’s matter has been omitted and Mr. Ainger 
has taken the opportunity to defend him against some of the charges which 
have been brought against him as an editor. Into the question of the 
validity of these charges it is not necessary here to enter, but it may be 
remarked in passing that as regards one of them, the most serious, that of 
cutting up, altering and dealing with Lamb’s letters in a very summary 
fashion, Mr. Ainger has no difficulty in disposing of it and in justifying 
the method Talfourd adopted, at least in his first volume. The least that 
can be said about Mr. Ainger’s notes is that they throw considerable light 
on the letters and deepen their interest. Some of them are of special value, 
more particularly one in the first volume containing an hitherto unpub- 
lished letter in which Lamb criticises the famous Lyrical Ballads. We are 
not sure, however, as to the advantage of placing the notes at the end of 
the volumes. For our own part we should prefer them at the foot of the 
pages, where they are handier and less likely to be overlooked. Mr. 
Ainger is to be eongratulated on the completion of his labours, and those 
who have learned to admire Lamb either as a man or a writer will not be 
slow to thank him. 


Perrault’s Popular Tales. Edited from the Original Editions, 
with Introduction, etc., by ANDREW LANG, M.A. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press, 1888. 


For the publication of this dainty little volume many others besides 
students of Folk-lore will be extremely grateful. Not only is the text of 
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the tales admirably printed from the original editions, but Mr. Lang has 
written for these charmingly told stories an introduction, biographical and 
bibliographical, and added notes to them which are models in their way 
and eminently instructive. Perrault was a singular character, talented 
and versatile. He tried his hands at many things, and is remembered 
now by the work from which he appears never to have expected anything 
like lasting fame. The theory that he was not the author of the tales, Mr. 
Lang with good reason sets aside. The evidence that Perrault and not his 
son was the author of them is quite sufficient to satisfy almost the most 
sceptical. Besides a sketch of the life of Perrault, Mr. Lang gives in his 
introduction an account of the various contemporary efforts made by 
other writers in France to excel in the same species of literature. In the 
notes he traces the transformations which the stories have undergone in 
different countries, and brings out many curious points of likeness and 
difference. The temptation here was to overload the text, but « wise dis- 
cretion has been exercised, and the notes are made as brief and informing 
as possible. Altogether it is impossible to speak too highly of this 
charming little volume. 


English Writers. An Attempt towards a omy of English 
Literature. Vol. II. By Henry Moruey. London, New 
York, etc., Cassell & Co., 1888. 


Beginning with the Traveller’s Song of Widsith Professor Morley here traces 
the development of English literature down to the Conquest. The promise 
of the second part of the first volume is fully kept up, and one begins to 
realise the real value of the work on which the veteran professor is engaged. 
As compared with all similar works we have seen, that is, such as attempt 
to deal with the whole story of English literature, it is fuller and richer. 
Professor Morley has had the advantage of consulting a variety of mono- 
graphs which have only seen the light during the recent revival of the 
study of the earliest periods of English literature. That he has made an 
excellent use of his opportunity it is almost needless to say. The chapters 
on Ceedmon and Cynewulf, for instance, show good work and are brought 
down to date. The same may be said of the chapter on the Scép, as also 
of that on the Vercelli and Exeter Books. The treatment of the Latin 
writers, however, is somewhat scant, and more space might have been given 
to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. The two notes on the latter might to have 
been joined, or the substance of them embodied in the text. An improve- 
ment would have been to give the illustrative extracts in the original as well 
as in translation. Generally speaking the historical notes are good. Perhaps 
the least satisfactory part of the volume is the chapter on the introduction 
of Christianity. The latest work on St. Patrick up to the date of his writ- 
ing, Fr. Hogan’s Vita, Professor Morley does not seem to have consulted. 
Following the translation of the Book of Common Prayer, he gives Morgan, 
Morgant or Morcant as the native name of Pelagius, instead of Morien or 
Morgen, signify sea-born or offspring of the sea. The bibliography so far 
as it goes is excellent, but seems to be suddenly cut short. Vigfusson and 
Powell’s Corpus Poeticwm Boreale and Vigfusson’s Sturlunga Saga might 
have been referred to as dealing with the literature of the Northmen. 
These, however, are but comparatively small matters. Taken as a whole 
the work is admirable. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by Henry IRVING 
and FRANK A, MARSHALL. Illustrated by GORDON 
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BrowNE. Vol. Il. and III. Blackie & Son: London, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dublin. 1888. 


The first of these volumes of the ‘Henry Irving Shakespeare’ contains 
five plays—the Second and Third Parts of Henry VL ; The Taming of the 
Shrew ; A Midsummer Night’s Dream ; and King Richard II. In addi- 
tion to these it contains Charles Kemble’s clever attempt at condensing the 
three parts of Henry VI. into one play. This painstaking effort of the 
great actor has never before been printed, and is an exceedingly acceptable 
addition. So far as the editing of this volume is concerned we have nothing 
to withdraw from what we said respecting that of the first volume. In fact 
Mr. Marshall seems to have surpassed his former self and to deserve yet 
higher praise. The notes are in the main more historical and are almost 
necessarily longer than in the previous volume. One commendable feature 
is the use of the yet unprinted ‘ Tragedy of Richard the Second,’ from the 
MS. volume of plays in the Egerton Library, for the illustration of the 
Shakespearian play. Mr. Browne’s work is much the same as in the pre- 
vious volume ; but the illustrations to ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’ are 
if anything better ; some of them are amusing and cleverly drawn. The 
third volume contains the plays of Richard III., aan: ohn, the Merchant 
of Venice, and the first and second parts of Henry IV. Here, again, the 
main part of the editorial work is Mr. Marshall’s, except in the first part 
of Henry IV., where he has allowed Mr. Oscar F. Adams to take the lead, 
and in the second part of the same play where he simply acts as general 
editor. The notes to Richard II. are remarkable for their fulness. Par- 
ticular attention has been paid to the differences between the quarto and 
folio readings. Their number is, as need hardly be said, very great, and 
have entailed a considerable amount of labour. In his colleagues, Mr. 
Marshall has found able associates. The edition fairly promises to be the 
most satisfactory yet published. 


Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the Prose of Heinrich Heine, 
with a few pieces from The Book of Songs. Selected and 
translated by J. SNoperass. Second Edition, Alex. 
Gardner, Paisley and London, 1888. 

Mr. Snodgrass has, in the book before us, discharged his task with much 
judgment as well as ability. The translations are not only excellent, but 
the selection is admirable, as illustrative of the varied aspects of Heine’s 
brilliant genius. The title of the book is happily chosen. Heine’s Wit, 
Wisdom, and Pathos, could not have been made better manifest to English 
readers, who are, in general, probably more familiar with him as a poet, 
than as a prose writer. It is creditable to their literary taste that a second 
edition of the book should have been called for. Mr. Snodgrass has amply 
proved that Heine’s prose is translatable, but we cannot but think he has 
added one more proof to the many already existing that, with a few 
exceptions; his poetry is not. Mr. Snodgrass has by no means exhausted 
his material, and it is to be hoped a translator so thoroughly equal to the 
task he has undertaken, may yet produce a third and enlarged edition of 
his very charming book. 


The Politics of Aristotle, with an Introduction, Two Prefatory 
Essays, and Notes Critical and Explanatory. By W.L. 
Newman, M.A. Vols. I. and II. Oxford: at the Claren- 
don Press, 1887. 

For some time back the Politics of Aristotle has been attracting more 
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than ordinary attention. The publication of Susemihl’s great work seems 
to have given quite a fresh impetus to the study of the treatise, and to 
have called forth a considerable series of critical editions, all of which have 
been more or less based upon his own. Of these several have appeared in 
this country, and quite recently we had to welcome the appearance of a 
translation of the work, with essays and critical and explanatory notes from 
the hand of one whose translation of the Platonic Dialogues has good title to 
be regarded as an English classic. Like Dr. Jowett’s work, Mr. Newman’s 
is as yet unfinished. So far we have but two out of four possible volumes. 
But unlike Dr. Jowett’s, Mr. Newman’s volumes contain no translation, 
and are not intended. They are meant for scholars and for scholars only, 
thongh there is much in them which those who are not scholars will find it 
useful to read, more especially if they wish to understand the politics of 
the ancient Greek states, and the speculations of the Greek philosophers 
respecting the best form of government. The work itself is cast upon a 
e scale, and is worked out so far with great elaboration of detail. 
Aristotle’s text does not appear till the second volume, where out of 485 
pages that of his first two books, which is all here given, occupies but 56 ; 
the rest being taken up with two prefatory essays, notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, and three appendices. The first volume, which contains in all 
close on 600 pages, is devoted to the introduction and additional appen- 
dices. In mentioning this we have not the slightest intention of suggest- 
ing that Mr. Newman has written too much, or that we have anything at 
all superfluous ; our desire is to indicate the fulness and thoroughness of 
his work. As a piece of analytical writing, the Introduction is admirable. 
It does duty also as a continuous commentary, both historical and exegeti- 
cal, on the text of the politics. As might be expected, Mr. Newman links 
the Politics on to the Ethics, and regards it as the second part of what in 
reality is one work. The analysis of the ideas represented by such terms 
as wodiTixh, Yoous, 7d abréuarov, Tixn, kowwvla and més is eminently sugges- 
tive. Mr. Newman’s aim, however, is not merely to unfuld the political 
teaching of the Stagyrite, and to fix the position of the Politics among its 
author’s other writings, but also to connect the speculations it contains 
with those of earlier thinkers. The consequence is that considerable space 
is devoted to the development of the ideas of Plato and others, and to 
pointing out their likenesses and differences, Here and there, too, we 
ve a reference to the speculations of modern writers. Sometimes also 
we have a bit of graphic description thrown in to elucidate the terms or 
ideas under discussion. What impresses, one most, however, is the calm 
and judicial tone which pervades the Introduction. Mr. Newman is al- 
ways an investigator, never in a hurry, but always on the move, tracing 
the ideas he has in view through their various ramifications, and always 
giving one the idea that he is a sure and safe guide. The first of the two 
essays in the second volume is devoted mainly to the history of the 
Politics, to the acquaintance with it shown by subsequent writers, such as 
Philodemus, Aristoxenus, Theophrastus, Polybius, and Cicero, and to the 
questions of the authorship and unity of the work. The conclusion Mr. 
Newman comes to on these is, that, notwithstanding the frequent absence 
of connection, the treatise is the work of one author, and that author not 
Theophrastus, as suggested by a passage in Diogenes, but Aristotle, who, 
he further believes, committed it to writing, and designed it for use in his 
school. The second essay deals with the MSS. and the Latin translation 
of William Moerbeke. The notes, as we have already said, are divided 
into critical and explanatory, in both of which large use is made of Susemihl, 
but there is scarcely anything which has been written on the Politics with 
which Mr. Newman does not seem to be acquainted. His notes are a mine 
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of learning, and for a long time, as far as it has gone, this among English 
editions of the work must occupy the first place. 


Paris. By Aueustus J.C. Hare. London: Smith, Elder & Co., 
1887, 

Days Near Paris. By Aueustus J.C. HARE. Same Publishers, 
1887, 


Those who have used Mr. Hare’s Italian books will find these equally 
useful, They are full of just that kind of information which invests a 
building or a locality with interest. In the first of them Mr. Hare confines 
himself to the city of Paris itself. As he very justly remarks, Paris is a 
city which every educated Englishman visits sometime in his life, but 
which few really see. They occupy themselves with its shops and theatres 
and drives, they see the modern city, but do not take the trouble to 
examine those remains of past times which still exist in it and which give 
to it its immense historic interest. With Mr. Hare’s books in their hands 
they will find both the city and its environs full of new yet old attractions 
—attractions we venture to think of equal, if not greater, importance than 
can be claimed for the parts they usually see. Following the plan adopted 
in his books on the Italian cities Mr. Hare has here given the descriptions 
of the various places of interest to which he directs attention, in the words 
of others. To many visitors to Paris it might have been an advantage if 
the passages from French writers had been rendered into English. For 
others, of course, it would not ; but unfortunately there are many still to 
whom French or any other language than their own is unintelligible. Mr. 
Hare’s text it is needless to say is bright and informing. 


Chris. By W. E. Morris. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


Chris is a delightful story ; we can only-wish there was more of it. The 
penurious old aunt and the old French Republican doctor, are characters 
which would well have borne further development. Mr. Morris is 
singularly fortunate in his delineation of Chris. The unconventional, 
gipsy-like heroine, in the hands of certain writers whose names will 
instantly occur to all novel readers, is simply a vulgar, impudent hoyden. 
Mr. Morris’s heroine is a genuinely, unsophisticated, freedom-loving girl, 
who can be frank without being insolent, and who even in her wildest 
exploit—the flight to Paris—shows herself still able to conduct herself with 
propriety, and to have no inherent love of risky situations. There is an 
amount of good natured satire on society, and of quiet humour running 
through the book, which greatly enhance the interest created by the 
admirable sketch of Chris ‘herself. The story is quite worthy of Mr. 
Morris’s well-won reputation, but is too slight to bear elaborate criticism. 


Joyce. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


It was an evil day for all concerned, save only perhaps for Mrs. Hay- 
ward, who, in the settlement of painful uncertainties about her own 
position, might find compensation for her share of the disaster—when 
Colonel Hayward undertook to go to Scotland and assure the tenants at 
Bellendean that the young laird was ‘a capital fellow,’ and thus lighted 
upon his hitherto unsuspected daughter. Mrs. Oliphant is far too able a 
writer to allow any personal feelings towards her characters to be manifest, 
but it is really difficult to imagine what can have induced her to devote 
three volumes to the delineation of such on exceedingly uninteresting youn: 
woman as Joyce? She isa hazy sort of heroine, apparently’ un 
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of a single clearly defined quality, good, bad, or indifferent ; amazingly 
clumsy in her diction, and rarely seeming to be sufficiently certain what 
she means, to enable her to frame her sentences intelligibly. Yet this 
weak, irresolute, but well-meaning creature, makes havoc of the peace, 
comfort, and happiness of every one connected with her, more thoroughly 
than it often falls to the lot of the wicked heroine of a wildly sensational 
novel to succeed indoing. We know of no greater proof of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
power as a writer, than that she has succeeded in dragging the history of 
this flabby creature through a three-volume novel, almost entirely devoid 
of incident, without being utterly tedious. Whether the power might not 
be better applied is another question. We have a strong impression that 
the result is, in great measure, due to the excellence of the sketches of 
some of the subordinate characters. Andrew Halliday is inimitable, and 
old Janet Matheson, and Mrs. Sitwell are admirable. Certainly the sort 
of exasperation, it is impossible not to feel at the thought of Mrs. Oliphant 
expending her unusual power on such an uninteresting heroine, is greatly 
soothed by the trenchant summing up of the results of her folly with 
which she dismisses her into the oblivion which is her fitting end. 


Seventy Times Seven. By ADELINE SERGEANT. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier, 1888. 


But for the title page of Seventy Times Seven we should have been in- 
clined to set the book down as the work of a young and inexperienced 
writer of very considerable power. As it is, we are driven to the opinion 
that Miss Sergeant does not work up to her own full ability. There 
seem to us to be many indications about the story of power to produce one of 
much higher merit. None the less Seventy Times Seven is a strong story 
forcivly told, Max Brendon being, in our opinion, the best drawn charac- 
ter in the book. The only flaw in the plot we think, is the attitude of both 
Magdalen Lingard and the St. Aidans towards Philip Esher. Whatever 
else he might or might not have done, two things were certain—that he 
had deserted his young wife and her children, leaving them to starve—and 
that he had tried to marry Magdalen Lingard with, at least, no certainty 
that his first wife was dead. Yet Mrs. St. Aidan seems almost inclined to 
resent the fact that Magdalen will not regard his conduct in the light of a 
youthful indiscretion ; while Magdalen herself seems at times disposed 
to condone his offences. The possibility of his being even tolerated in the 
houses of either, until he had really shown some proof of having repented 
of his crimes, is repugnant to all honourable sentiment. However, the story 
ends well—the opening is remarkably bold and striking—and is throughout 
exceedingly interesting. The contrasts are very skilfully arranged to bring 
the characters into strong relief. Cecil and Max, Magdalen and Ruby, the 
heartless Philip and the all too constant Jim. The sharp contrast of the 
characters thus brought into constant association has much to do with the 
remarkably well sustained interest of the story. 


Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, and Common Place. By THOS. 
Harpy. London: Macmillan & Co., 1888. 


We have nothing to object to in Wessex Tales save the insertion, on the 
title page, of the epithet ‘common place.’ That is the one thing which 
stories by Mr. Hardy are least likely to be. Even supposing the incidents 
treated of to be commonplace, his method of treatment would be certain 
to rescue them from being the subjects of commonplace stories. His 
Wessex Tales are excellent short studies, original both in plot and treatment. 
The Withered Arm is somewhat gruesome, but very powerfully told. The 
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other four are all so good that it is hard to say which bears the palm, but 
we are inclined to assign it to The Distracted Preacher, a most vivid and 
interesting sketch of a phase of life so completely a thing of the past, that 
it is difficult to realize that it is within the memory of people still living. 


Elizabeth Gilbert and her Work for the Blind, by Frances Martin (Mac- 
millan), is the narrative of a truly heroic life. Blind from her infancy, as 
she grew up Miss Gilbert became possessed by a profound sympathy for 
those who were stricken with the same terrible calamity as herself, and 
more especially with those who in addition to their blindness had to struggle 
with poverty. Her sympathy was eminently practical ; she set herself the 
task of providing and procuring employment for those of her fellow- 
sufferers whose pecuniary circumstances were less fortunate than her own, 
and as the immediate result of her sympathy rented a cellar in New Turn- 
stile, Holborn, at eighteen pence a week, and gave employment to seven 
blind men. This was the beginning of what is now known as the Associa- 
tion for the General Welfare of the Blind, and which has succeeded in 
finding employment for many hundreds who live in darkness, and in 
rescuing them from poverty, and in many cases from degradation. The 
touching story of her life and endeavours, of her successes and failures, of 
the ready help she received among all classes, from Her Majesty the Queen 
downwards, and of the immense benefits which have accrued from her self- 
sacrificing devotion is here told in a manner which cannot fail to elicit the 
genuine sympathy of every reader. Her life was noble and deserved to be 
told. 


In The Life of William Barnes (Macmillan), Leader Scott has told the 
story of her father’s life with tact, and a sufficient amount of literary skill 
to lend the story additional interest. Mr. Barnes was a man of singular 
aptitudes and abilities, if not of genius. He seems to have had the faculty 
of turning his hand or his mind to anything. Poetry, philology, science, 
or philosophy—nothing seems to have come amiss to him. And withal he 
was one of the pleasantest, kindest, most genial of men. Considerable 
use has been made throughout the volume of his poems, and the quaint 
dialect in which most of them are written gives them a freshness and 
vigour which in much of the poetry of the present is often absent. 


Mr. Henry James’ Partial Portraits (Macmillan), besides a paper on the 
‘ Art of Fiction ’ contains some nine or ten attempts to sketch the portraits 
of as many writers, most of whom are now passed away. The place of 
honour is given to Emerson, whose character is sketched with tenderness 
and skill. Mr. R. L. Stevenson, of course, appears. So also does George 
Eliot. The pages of the volume are very pleasantly written, and though 
one cannot avoid feeling that the writing is just a little thin, good things 
— here and there and make one feel that after all the book is worth 
reading. 


L’homme selon le transformisme, par A. Vianna de Lima (Alcan), may 
seme be best described as a succinct and lucid exposition of the 

arwinian theory of the descent of man. Considerable space is devoted to 
the structural affinities and similarities between man and the anthropoides 
to pre-historic and savage man, while in the second half of the volume, we 
have chapters dealing more particularly with the development of human 
intelligence, and the evolution of language, morals and religion. 


In Le logement de Vowvrier et du pawwre (Guillaumin), M. Arthur Raffa- 


lovich has gathered together a large mass of information respecting the 
dwellings of the working class and the poor, not only in France, but also 
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in Great Britain, the United States, Belgium and Germany. Besides 
dealing largely in statistics he has paid considerable attention to the efforts 
which have been made to house the poor more satisfactorily ; acts of 
Parliament are described and their success or failure. One chapter is 
specially devoted Scotland, and to the large number of one roomed ‘ houses’ 
to be found in the larger towns and cities—a system of housing the poor 
which M. Raffalovich strongly deprecates, and justly. 


Velazquez, par Paul Lefort (Rouam), is the last volume we have received 
of ‘ Les Artistes célébres’ series—to which it forms an excellent addition. 
For the writing of a critical biography of Velazquez M. Lefort is qualified, 
having devoted himself to the study of the Spanish painter for many years. 
Of the interest attaching to it, it is not necessary to speak. M. Lefort, has 
sketched the life of the great master both as a man and as an artist, and 
has given a catalogue of his works, which is as near complete as possible. 
The volume‘is abundantly illustrated. 


Mr. Scott Keltie’s Statesman’s Year Book (Macmillan) made its twenty- 
fifth appearance early in the year. Its utility is well known. This year’s 
issue presents numerous additions and improvements, and is again based 
as far as possible upon official information. 


The author of Little Lord Fauntleroy’s Sara Crewe (Warne & Co.) con- 
tains two of the most charming stories for children we have met with for 
some time. One of them gives its name to the volume ; the other is en- 
titled Editha’s Burglar. There is a simplicity and romance about both the 
stories which cannot fail to make them immensely popular with those for 
whom they are written. 


Four Ghost Stories, by Mrs. Molesworth (Macmillan), is‘almost as weird 
reading as any one can desire. The wraith on the covers is an apt indica- 
tion of their contents. The stories are of the good old-fashioned type ; in 
fact, they are real ghost siories. To young readers they will give some 
idea of the stories that used to be told, while to older readers they will re- 
call many an eerie hour spent in the old times by the fire-light on a 
winter’s night. 

Les Mémoires d’un dompteur, par Bidel (Librairie de I’ art, Paris), is full 
of many exciting situations. If but one half of what it relates be true, it 
proves the possession of wonderful nerve and wonderful power over the wild 
and untameable part of creation. The illustrations are not the least strik- 
ing part of the volume. 


Among the School Books we have received, the first place is deservedly 
due to Mr. Gow’s Companion to School Classics (Macmillan). It is a re- 
markably handy and useful little volume, and is likely to prove much more 
serviceable, and to be a much greater favourite with school-boys than most 
books of its kind. Its author has not only the art of selecting what it is 
useful to teach, he has the art also of putting what he has to say in an at- 
tractive way, an art which in school books is not unseldom conspicuous by 
its absence. The subjects on which information is given are, among others, 
texts, metrology, dialects and pronunciation, laws, governments, armies 
and navies, the drama, and philosophy. Ample indices are provided for 
reference, and a few useful illustrations are given. 


New Epitions anp Reprints.—In these the past quarter or two have 
been especially rich. First and foremost among them we must mention, 
what was scarcely expected but what will undoubtedly be regarded as a 
boon by many, the beginning of a monthly issue of a new and popular 
edition of the Poetical Works of Robert Browning (Smith, Elder & Co.). 
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The venture is a very considerable one, but deserves to succeed. Mr. 
Browning has unquestionably made his mark on the age, and though there 
be many things in his works which are hard to understand, there are 
also many gems whose excellence and value are unquestionable. But 
on these matters we may have more to say in a little. Here our busi- 
ness is with the new edition. The first volume, which is all that has 
reached us, contains two of Mr. Browning’s earliest efforts, ‘Pauline’ 
and ‘Sordello,’ which he now sends forth with a note of apology. 
The paper is good and the printing clear; in fact the volume has a very 
handsome appearance, and considering the low price at which it is 
issued, this collected edition of Mr. Browning’s works ought to meet with 
a very general circulation. Before its issue is completed, we hope the 
edition will be made complete, in the sense of including some of Mr. 
Browning’s poems which are not mentioned in the prospectus. 


Next, we have a handy and handsome re-issue of the Very 
Reverend Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Works (Macmillan & Oo.). 
In the first we have the well-known and justly esteemed essay on 
Dante, which none can read without turning to the Divine Comedy with 
fresh interest and renewed enthusiasm. In the same volume are a dis- 
criminating essay on Wordsworth, and a paper on Mr. Browning’s 
‘Sordello,’ of which Dr. Church is by no means a blind admirer, and in 
respect to which he delivers himself of some very pointed and caustic 
criticism. In the second, or in what is really intended to be the first of 
the series of volumes, we have a number of historical essays along with the 
descriptive paper on Brittany, and the essay on Montaigne. The third 
volume is devoted to Anselem. Asa monograph on that famous church- 
man Dr. Church’s St. Anselm is unrivalled, at least in this country ; and 
nowhere else, so far as we know, will so vivid and so accurate a picture of 
the monastic and religious life of the period be found as in these admirable 
and deservedly popular pages. The fourth volume contains the essay on 
Spenser, first written for Mr. Morley’s Men of Letters series, and one of 
the most popular of that eminently successful series. This makes the fifth 
edition of the work. The concluding volume contains the well-known 
essay on Bacon. 


In his two volumes, Essays chiefly on Poetry, (Macmillan & Co.), Mr. 
Aubrey de Vere has put together fifteen of his numerous contribu- 
tions to various periodicals. In their present form they have undergone 
considerable condensation. Many of them will be re-read with interest, as 
for instance the fine essays on Spenser, the first of which, by the way, is 
an exception to what we have just said, not having appeared in any 
journal, but in Dr. Grosart’s recent edition of Spenser’s works. In the 
same category may be mentioned two equally fine essays on Wordsworth. 
In the second of the two volumes, we have in addition to papers on Keats, 
Landor, and the poetry of Sir Henry Taylor, two or three religious pieces, 
in one of which the author deals with some difficulties of religion, and in a 
second with the idea of a saint. There is an abundance of good reading 
in the volumes, and in their present form the essays will undoubtedly be 
to many very acceptable. 


Our acknowledgments are due for the following, among others :—The 
Blessedness of the Dead in Christ, by the late W. Maturin, D.D. (Macmillan) ; 
Educational Ends, by Sophie Bryant, D. Sc. (Lon ); Wealth and Pro- 
gress, by George Gunton (Macmillan) : Letters of Ricardo de Malthus, edited 
by J. Bonar (Clarendon Press); Four Oxford Lectures, by E. Freeman 
(Macmillan) ; the Second Edition of the Rev. J. A. Cross’s Bible Readings 
(Macmillan Dawid Western, by Alfred Hayes, M.A. (Cornish Bros.) ; 
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Free Field, by R. St. John Tyrwhitt (Macmillan) ; The Study of History in 
American Colleges and Universities, by H. B. Adams, Ph. D. (Washington 
Bureau of Education) ; Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 1888 
(Longmans) ; the Second Edition of the Rev. G. E. Jeans’ Life and Let- 
ters of Marcus Tullius Cicero (Macmillan) ; St. John, the Author of the 
Fourth Gospel, by H. E. Evan’s, B.A. (Nisbet); Culmshire Folk, by the 
Author of John Olebar, 3rd edit. (Cassell). 








SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 





REVUE DE L’ HisTorrE DES RELIGIONS (No. 2, 1888).—M. J. A. Hild occupies 
the first place in this number with a third and concluding instalment of his 
admirable study, ‘Le pessimisme moral et religieux chez Homére et Hésiode.’ 
In illustration of his theme, he brings out here the views expressed in the Homeric 
and Hesiodic writings regarding Death and Destiny (Moira), the jealous sentiments 
of the gods towards men, and their capricious and often malicious interference in 
human affairs._-M. J. Halévy reviews at considerable length Professsor Sayce’s 
Hibbert Lectures of last year on ‘the Religion of the Ancient Babylonians.’ 
M. Halévy has not very much good to say of them. He finds fault with the 
arrangement made by Professor Sayce of his materials, which has led, he says, 
to constantly recurring, and altogether unnecessary digressions and repetitions, 
and many of these he is careful to point out. He charges him with almost end- 
less inaccuracies of statement, and with hasty and faulty generalizations, and . 
with numerous misconceptions of the real meaning of Assyrian words and clauses. 
M. Halévy follows the Oxford Professor through every Jecture and through the 
three appendices of his published work most minutely, and endeavours to justify 
every stricture he passes on it.—M. Georges Lafaye gives an account of the 
discovery of a tablet near Rome so long ago as 1860, because of the light it sheds 
on the more recent discovery mentioned in his last Bulletin to this Revue as to 
the excavations going on in Italy. There he mentioned that the naine of a new 
or hitherto unknown deity had come to light, and now he shows that this earlier 
unearthed tablet, to which his attention has since been called, gives not a little 
information as to the deity in question.—M. L. Massebieau has a short note to 
his articles on ‘ The Contemplative Life of Philo ’(?) making some corrections and 
additions to the statements advanced in these.—The Book Reviews include an 
appreciative notice of Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘Myth, Ritual, and Religion’ by 
Count Goblet D’Alviella ; and in the Chronique Dr. A. Reville mentions with 
high praise Professor Rhys’ Hibbert Lectures on ‘Celtic Heathendom,’ and 
promises a special article upon them:-in a future number. 


Revue pes Erupes Jvutves (Janvier-Mars, 1888).—-M. P. Vidal—‘ Les Juifs 
dans anciens comtes de Roussillon et de Cerdagne ’—continues his sketch of the 
gee and social condition of the Jewish communities in Arragon under James 

. and his successors. The period embraced here extends from 1396 to 1458.— 
M. T. Reinach—‘ Sculptures d’ Ascalon ’—reproduces from photographs three 
sculptured slabs discovered last autumn. They represent figures of Victory, and 
M. Reinach fixes their date in the period of Herod’s reign. He thinks they had 
been placed by Herod on the facade or at the gates of the raised by 
Augustus for Salome, Herod’s sister, and that they were intended as a compliment 
to Augustus, whose victories they were meant to symbolize.—M. Isidore Loeb— 
‘Joseph Haccohen et les chroniqueurs juifs ’—gives an account of three MSS. 
lately secured for the Library of the ‘ Alliance Teraclite,’ all containing original 
works, or translations, or letters of Joseph Haccohen. The first contains a copy 
of his celebrated ‘Emek Habbakha’ (Valley of Tears); the second, several 
translations as well as original papers from his pen ; and the third, a considerable 
number of his letters. Professor Loeb takes occasion from these to give a variety 
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of particulars concerning that learned Jewish physician and chronicler, and to 
point out some corrections to be made in his published works.—M. J. Derenbourg 
—‘ Mélanges Rabbiniques ’—treats here of Aboul Walid Ibn Djanah’s ‘ Kitab 
altouma.’ The other papers in this number, which are all of amore or less purely 
historical interest, are, ‘Les Marranes de Pesaro et les représailles des Juifs 
levantins contre la ville d’Ancéne,’ by M. D. Kaufmann, ‘ Les negociants juifs 4 
Marseille au milieu du XIIIe Siécle, by Prof. Loeb; ‘Rabbi Joselmann de 
Rosheim,’ by Dr.Kracauer; ‘Le commentaire de Samuel ibn Hofni sur le 
Pentateuque’ (second article), by M. W. Bacher, and the conclusion of Professor 
Loeb’s ‘ Le proces de Samuel ibn Tibbon.’ Under ‘ Notes et Mélanges,’ we have 
two short notes from M. J. Halévy, the first on ‘ the plural termination in Semitic 
languages,’ and the second on the Pheenican inscription of the recently discovered 
marble at the Piraeus, the text of which (it is bilingual, Phoenician and Greek) 
and a photograph were presented in January by M. Sant to the ‘ Academie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres.’ We have also two short papers by M. D. Kaufmann 
the first ‘ Une anecdote sur Pharaon et Aman chez Jes Arabes,’ and the second 
‘Les lettres L, M, N, dan l’alphabet ;’ one from Prof. Loeb, ‘Le mot Taule en 
judeo-allemand,’ and a letter addressed to Salomon Azubi. The reviews of books 
include a notice of Jastrow’s ‘Dictionary of the Targumim, the Babylon and 
Jerusalem Talmuds and Midrashic literature.’ In ‘ Acts et Conférences ’ we have 
the Treasurer’s report of the satisfactory progress of the Séciété des Etudes 
juives,’ and the Secretary’s report of the publications issued by the Society 
during 1887. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET Revue Suisse (April, May, June).—M. G. 
von Muyden has done good service in gathering together, in ‘La Téléphonie 
aujourdhui et demain,’ all the available statistics respecting the development 
and practical use of one of the most valuable of recent discoveries. In the main 
his figures fall a couple of years short of date, which is not surprising considering 
the difficulties in the way of collecting trustworthy information respecting the 
actual state of affairs. ke is stated that in 1885 about 223,000 families, firms, 
exchanges, &c., made a regular use of the telephone, and during the last two 
and a half years the number has largely increased. A curious point is that in 
this respect Berlin is far ahead of Paris and London. Inthe German capital in 
1885 there were 4,300 subscribers, or one in every 306 of the inhabitants ; while 
in London the subscribers numbered 4,193, or one in every 1,134; and in Paris, 
4,054, or one in every 691. For the causes of this unexpected popularity of the 
telephone in Germany we must refer the reader to the article itself. Up to the 
present it appears there are only four instances of what M. van Muyden terms 
international telephony—the line between Bale and St. Louis, between Paris 
and Brussels, between Brussels and Amsterdam, and between Rorschach, 
Bregenz, and Lindau.—Two more instalments bring to a close M. Jacottet’s 
critical and keenly discriminative sketch of Tennyson in his series, ‘ Poétes 
modernes de l’Angleterre.’ One anticipates with some curiosity what he will 
find to say about Browning.—‘ Recollections of a Sojourn in Russia’ and ‘The 
Region of the Amazon’ will amply repay perusal.—A very interesting paper 
contributed by M. Abel Veuglaire examines the actual condition of the French 
army. The author points out as causes of weakness the instability which, owing 
to the frequent changes of Ministry, has marked the policy of the War Depart- 
ment for the last seventeen years, and also the misplaced zeal which some 
Ministers have shown in unimportant matters of uniform and drill, whilst 
tolerating long-standing abuses.—‘Les Jeux de Hasard,’ which runs through 
two numbers, shows the fallacy of the various systems by which gamblers 
endeavour to subject fortune to their calculations. A special section is devoted 
to show the immorality of lotteries.—The sketch of contemporary Spanish 
fiction, which bears the signature of M. E. Rios, though not particularly —- 
is at least readable, and contains amongst other matter a précis of a novel, ‘ El 
Cuarto Poder,’ which seems worthy of the attention of those who go about 
seeking what they may translate.—The three numbers are enlivened with 
fiction of more than average readableness, amongst which space is found for two 
American stories by Mrs. Rose Terry Cook.—As usual, the ‘Chroniques’ are 
full of varied and interesting gossip. 
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REvvE Screntirique (April, May, June).—Classifying the articles in the 
various numbers for the quarter, we find Zoology heading the list with no less 
than half a dozen contributions. In the first of these M. Jules de Guerne gives 
the result of his researches in connection with the fauna of the Azores, which he 
finds to be distinctly European in its characteristics, and for the introduction of 
which he accounts by the action of the wind and the visits of birds coming from 
the Continent. More general interest attaches to the lecture which M. Blan- 
chard entitles ‘The Enemies of the Human Species,’ and in which he eonveys, 
besides a great deal of most interesting information concerning the parasites 
which food and drink introduce into the body, some useful advice as to the 
precautions to be employed against them ‘The various papers which have 
appeared in former numbers with regard to the condition of the sardine fisheries 
in France are supplemented by a long contribution from M. Marcel Baudouin, 
who shows that the Vendean coast is in quite as precarious a state as the other 
parts of the seaboard to which attention has been called. Of the two remaining 
articles one gives an account of the various experiments which have becn made 
of late to introduce American fish into the lakes of Switzerland ; the other is the 
review of a work on prosobranchial gasteropodes.—Of the articles classed under 
the heading ‘ Biology,’ the first applies the theory of transformism to microbes, 
and suggests the possibility of rendering them innocuous by a series of evolu- 
tions. Akin to this, though more practical in its bearing, is the lecture in which 
Professor Strauss shows the immense importance to pathology of the discoveries 
due chiefly to M. Pasteur, and indicates the manner in which they are to be 
utilised for the treatment of infectious diseases. The number bearing date of 
the 19th of May reproduces an important lecture delivered by M. de Quatre- 
fages. In it the eminent French professor, who is known to be one of the most 
strenuous and uncompromising opponents of the Darwinian theory of evolution, 
shows to what extent the controversy has been obscured by the erroneous idea 
that transformism must on the one hand claim the assent of all who profess to 
be free-thinkers, and on the other, be rejected by those who acknowledge sub- 
mission to the doctrines of Christianity. Looking at the question under both 
aspects, he shows that amongst those who opposed Darwinism there have been 
scientists who carried their scepticism in religious matters even further than he 
did ; whilst some of his most distinguished supporters were men of undoubted 
orthodoxy. He concludes that the controversy is essentially and exclusively a 
scientific one, and should be carried on without reference to dogma. As a kind 
of confirmation of this, the next numter contains a translation of Mr. Huxley’s 
account of the reception with which the ‘ Origin of Species’ met on its publica- 
tion. The English professor is not less emphatic than his French confrére on this 
very question. ‘ ‘I'he doctrine of evolution, he says, is no more antideistic than 
it is deistic. It has no more to do with deism than has the first book of Euclid.’ 
The last of the biological papers applies the theory of evolution to the natural 
genesis of animal forms.—Of the articles which appear in the section headed 
* Enseignement des Sciences,’ there is but one of general interest, it is that en- 
titled ‘ Les Régimes scolaires en Allemagne.’ After examining the distribution 
of time and subjects in German schools, the writer, M. Preyer, points out as a 
necessary reform a diminution of the hours given to education, or rather, in- 
struction, properly so called, and greater attention to the moral and physical 
training of children. Latin and Greek he maintains, shouid, in justice to scien- 
tific subjects, be optional. The subject to which, above all others, pupils should 
be made to turn their attention is the study of their own language. Next to 
that he looks upon English and French as being most important. National 
history, he thinks, should figure more prominently and both natural aapeoen 
and chemistry he would wish to see taught as early and as practically as possible. 
-—In connection with Psychology M. Paul Janet examines the theory of ‘ double 
personality,’ under the influence of hypnotism. In the same section an account 
is given of various experiments by which it has been endeavoured to determine 
the extent of the mental faculties of spiders. Finally in an esssay of more 
=o interest M. Gustave Le Bon treats of the important question of the in- 

uence of race in history.—As a contribution to the History of the Sciences M. 
Ribot gives the result of contemporary paychological research in France, Kng- 
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land, Italy, and the United States. A slight sketch of the history of the Chair 
of Physiology at the Faculty of Medicine in Paris is also given by M. Corlieu.— 
There are but two papers on subjects connected with geography, but both are 
of considerable interest. The former of them summarises the result of the recent 
Danish expedition to Greenland ; the latter indicates what has hitherto been at- 
tempted with a view to penetrating into the Soudan by way of Senegal.—Geology 
has, but one paper but that is a most instructive one ; it deals with the artificial 
reproduction of volcanic rocks. 


Revue Des Devx Monpes (April, May, Juné).—One of the articles most 
deserving of the attention of English readers is that in which M: Bentzon 
gives a critical appreciation of Mr. L. R. Stevenson’s work. That part of it 
which deals with Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is particularly noteworthy. On the 
whole the critic pronounces favourably, though he indicates certain technical 
defects, such as, for example, the introduction of characters whose action has 
too little connection with the main plot.—In the paper which he entitles ‘ Une 
chaire de Psychologie expérimentale et comparée au Collége de France’ M. Paul 
Janet explains the reasons which have led to the establishment of this new chair 
in the place of that devoted to natural and international law.—The crisis in the 
sardine fisheries, which has already called forth numerous articles in other reviews, 
has supplied M. G. Ponucet with a long and most instructive article, in which the 
whole industry is set forth with a thorough a of the subject.—M. Charles 
Grad, an Alsatian, and in his sympathies, thoroughly a Frenchman, although he 
is a member of the German Reichstag, continues the series of —_ which he has 
been devoting to Germany in an article dealing with the military forces of the 
empire. Apart from the valuable details and statistics which he gives the most 
important part of his work is that in which he expresses his conviction that 
Germany will have to sustain a supreme struggle to asssure its greatness, its 
unity, and its existence. That war must vases out either in this generation or 
the next seems to be for him a foregone conclusion.—Readers acquainted with 
contemporary German literature will be aware that amongst those writers who 
have made history their special study, Herr Janssen occupies a very conspicuous 
position. The violent manner in which, as we have had occasion to notice, he 
has been attacked by some critics, in his own country, is of itself a proof of his 
importance. He is at the head of the Catholic school, and as such, of course, is 
in direct antagonism with that of which Herr von Sybel and Herr von Treitschke 
are the acknowledged leaders. The spirit of his works is admirably brought 
before the reader by M. J. Bourdean, who is particularly happy in the comparison 
which he draws between M. Taine’s Napoleon rm the German historian’s 
Luther.—Art students will find it amply worth their while to read the study 
which M. Emile Michel devotes to Jacob Ruysdall. Wide as their reading on 
this subject may be, they will find much that will assist them to a full understand- 
ing of the master’s influence on Dutch art. Of the lines upon which M. Michel 
conducts his examination we shall give a sufficient idea when we quote his jade: 
ment, that Ruysdael was next to Rembrandt, the greatest painter Holland 
ever produced.—Spanish literature being, with the exception of one immortal 
production, less known in this country than is that of France, it may be 
presumed that it is to Le Sage that most people are indebted for their knowledge 
of that special branch of fiction known as the picturesque. But ‘Gil Blas’ was 
itself but an imitation. The original was to be found in Spain, and there, it 
was a copy from nature, it reproduced a distinct class, the existence of which is 
one of the most striking features of Spanish society during the 16th century. 
It is to this class, to the beggars, highwaymen, gitanos, and spadassins, which 
we find grouped about Gil Blas, or better, about his ancestor Lazarillo de 
Tormes, that the lady who writes under the masculine pseudonym of ‘ Arvéde 
Barine’ introduces us. The sketch which she gives is most vivid and striking, 
and deserves to be recommended as one of the most readable thin 
the Revue has to offer this quarter.—Two articles which, though a 
written and containing interesting matter, will have more novelty for Fren 
than for — readers, are those headed respectively ‘Les Grandes Fortunes 
aux Etatis-Unis,’ and ‘Les Grandes Fortunes en Ang) ? In these M. de 
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be relates the manner in which their millions were amassed by Mr. 
Gordon Bennett, Mr. Jay Gould, and Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt in America, and 
gives similar details concerning some of our English millionaires.—The two 
most important dates in Grecian history are those which mark respectively the 
invasion of Xerxes and the accession of Philip to the throne of Macedon. At 
the former of these, Greece seemed doomed to destruction, yet she triumphed ; 
at the second, she seemed to have nothing to fear, yet she lost everything. How 
it was that Macedonia killed Greece at a time when she seemed to be full of life 
and strength is indicated by M. Duruy in the masterly study ‘ La Gréce avant 
la Domination Macédonienne.’—M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu continues his series 
of studies, ‘Religion in Russia.’ The present instalment deals with the 
evolution of the Raskol, and of the various sects.—The legend of Krishna, of 
which the importance and the interest are well known to all students of Hindoo 
mythology, and which may really be described as a dramatic summary of the 
whole Brahminical religion, is the subject of an en ing article from the pen 
of M. Schur¢.—More than ordinary insight into character was necessary to do 
justice to such a complex character as that of Benjamin Constant, and M. E. 
Faguet deserves great credit for the manner in which he has acquitted himself 
of the task. His sketch brings out with rare vividness the contradictions of 
which Corstant’s character was made up, and enables us to appreciate a man 
who has exercised a large influence on French thought.—M. G. Valbert, writing 
on the late Emperor Frederick, has produced an article which does him honour ; 
it is pleasing to find such genuine sympathy ungrudgingly expressed towards 
one whose very position seemed to show him in the light of a natural enemy to 
the sage generation of Frenchmen, but who by his heroic patience and the 
prone || of his character was able to win admiration from those least willing to 
accord it. 


Revvus PuitosopxiqveE (April, May, June).—Apart from their intrinsic value 
the two articles which M. Paul Janet contributes as an ‘Introduction to 
Philosophical Science’ are particularly interesting from the fact that they 
reproduce the inaugural lecture delivered by him on his appointment to the chair 
of philosophy, left vacant by the death of M. Caro about a year ago. These 
— may therefore be considered as containing the new professor’s confession 
of faith, if we may apply the term to the subject with which he is dealing. In 
the first of them he refutes the idea, not uncommonly maintained, that philosophy 
is not a science. At various stages of his investigation, he establishes that 
philosophy is a science both of problems and of hypotheses, that it is the 
analysis of the phenomena of the human mind, and from this he goes on to define 

hilosophy asa science of facts and laws, and consequently, of truths. Viewing 
it from another point of view, he is led to a new definition of philosophy as the 
partial science of the whole, the fragmentary science of unity, and again, as the 
science of relative truths, of successive approximation to final truth. Concluding 
with yet another definition, he a philosophy to be the science of the 
free mind and the free science of the mind. From this he goes on in his second 
article to deal with some recent definitions of philosophy, and sums up his 
objection to them in the assertion that they all imply scepticism, which, being 
a system and not a definition, consequently involves a begging of the question. — 
M. Dunan also ap in two numbers with the continuation and conclusion 
of the study in which he considers and compares visual with tactile space, and 
shows that the ideas of the world, as conceived by the blind, are absolutely 
different from those conveyed to the minds of those endowed with sight. He 
concludes, or rather suggests the conclusion, that a solution of the difficulty is to 
be found in a theory of idealism, akin to that of Berkeley, yet so far different from 
his, that it would give a ter share to the objective reality of the outer world. 
—In two further rs M. A. Richet completes his study of psychical reflexes. 
His general conclusion seems to be that movements answering to peripheric 
excitation are, according to the intensity of the emotion, either localised, or 
irradiated movements, or again, combined acts. They are sometimes phenomena 
of inhibition, sometimes phenomena of action. Although more or less subject to 
the influence of the will, they are not provoked by the will, and, of whatever 
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kind they may be, they seem to have for their one object to protect the life of 
the individual and of the species. 


L’Art (April, May, June).—In continuation of the series of sketches which he 
is giving of modern dramatic writers, M. F. Lefranc deals with Labiche. Here 
his appreciation is, to our thinking, better worth considering than one, at least, 
of the papers which preceeded it. Labiche, M. Lefranc writes, was content with 
being a man of letters; to the public he revealed his mind, but not his life. He 
made no bid for popularity, and none was ever freer than he from charlatanism, 
—In a paper of some importance to art-students, M. Paul Lafond denies the 
authenticity of two paintings preserved in the Pau Museum and attributed to 
Rabenp,—feveial of the numbers contain but little besides the annual com 
rendu of the Salon. In the last of the June numbers, however, M. L. Gauchez 
continues the series of articles, or rather, notes, which, under the heading ‘ Rue 
Trompette, No. 6, 4 Saint-Germain-en Laye,’ he has devoted to Bouvin.—We 
have also, in two instalments, a short sketch of the Marquis of Marigny, whose 
claim to appear here is not that he was the brother of the famous, or rather 
oe Madame de Pompadour, but that he was director of public works to 
Louis a 


DrvtscHE Runpscuav (April, May, June).—The light literature for the 
quarter is supplied by Herr Theodor Storm whose novelette ‘ Der Schimmelreiter, 
runs throu Stes first two numbers ; by Herr Hans Hoffman, whe contributes 
‘Himmelfahrt’ to the June part ; by Signor Salvatore Farina, who appears in a 
translation entitled ‘Im Waisenhaus ;’ and lastly by Mr. Brete Harte, who con- 
cludes the ‘ Argonauts of North Liberty..—Herr Franz Xaver Kraus’s biograph- 
ical and literary sketch of Antonio Rosmini, of which we have already men- 
tioned the beginning, is carried on to its close in the June number.—Under the 
title of ‘ Die Einfiihrung der franzésischen Regie durch Friedrich den Grossen 
1766,’ Herr Gustav Schmoller contributes a pos dealing with the financial ad- 
ministration of Frederick the Great after the Seven Years’ War. If, on the 
one hand, the subject has the merit of not being hackneyed, on the other it 
labours under the disad mane of being of very limited . interest.—The 
‘Sketches of St. Petersburg’ takes us back to the early years of the century, 
showing us the state of the Russian capital in the beginning of the Emperor 
Nicholas’s reign, and indicating the causes which led tim to adopt the policy 
which has marked him as illiberal and absolute even amongst Russian sovereigns. 
—The article to which Herr Adolph Hausrath gives the title ‘ Die drei grossen 
Protestanten der Diisseldorfer Schule’ begins with a lament that the Wartburg 
which, it appears, he visited on his way to the Jubilee Exhibition in Berlin, in 
1886, is desecrated by frescoes which recall St. Elizabeth and the legends con- 
nected with her. In the same strain he comments on the fact that when he got 
to the Exhibition itself he discovered but one picture, and that a very indifferent 
one, dealing with a Protestant subject. By way of solace to his feelings he then 
starts off into an examination of the works of three painters, in whom, apart from 
any other claim tothe epithet ‘great,’ hehasdiscovered that which would appear to 
be the greatest in his estimation, sectarianism. The three masters whom he selects 
are Johann Wilhelm Schirmer, Carl Frederick Lessing, and Wilhelm Kaulbach. 
How far Schirmar, for example, is more purely Protestant, because of his ‘Good 
Samaritan’ pictures than, say, Raphaél with his Cartoons, is not explained. In- 
cidentally, Herr Hausrath makes the naive confession that his visits so bored 
Lessing—who, though he produced a ‘ Monk praying by the Coffin of Henry IV.’ 
and a ‘ Crusader’ is considered as essentially Protestant because of his ‘ Leipzig 
Disputation’—that he thought it advisable to desist making them. It is not 
difficult to sympathise with ing. —A thoroughly readable sketch, ‘ Attische 
Studien,’ from the pen of Herr Arthur Milchhéfer, brings modern Athens very 
distinctly before the reader.—A poem bearing the signature of Herr Ernst von 
Wildenbruch, contains a monologue of the late Emperor William’s horse at its 
master’s funeral. With every respeet for the sentiments which may have in- 
spired the author, it is impossible to help wondering at the want of taste in the 
adoption of a form more suited to burlesque, or, at best, fable, than to elegy.— 
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Perhaps the most important article in the three numbers before us is that in which 
Herr Hermann Grimm considers the question of school-reform. He champions 
the modern, as against the classical, view of education. According to his opinion 
education Piet be based—for Germans, of course—on the German language 
and literature. Although he does not absolutely demand that Latin should be 
banished, he treats that, too, as a means for acquiring a knowledge of the verna- 
cular idiom. —Herr August Fournier makes Talleyrand the subject of a long essay 
in which the statesman career is reviewed, and which closes with an estimate of 
him which, we think, most readers will feel inclined to consider rather overdrawn. 
—A short sketch, in the May number, recalls the fact that the hundredth anni- 
versary of the poet Riickert’s birth occurred on the 16th of the month.—In the 
June part, there is, exclusively of the fiction, but one contribution which appeals 
to that somewhat fastidious being, the general reader. When we have mentioned 
that it is another instalment of Herr Julius Rodenberg’s ‘Sketches of Berlin 
Life,’ further recommendation of it will be unnecessary. 


WesTerMannys Mownats-Herre (April, May, June).—With these three 
numbers before him the novel-reader may defy ennui even on the dreariest of 
wet days. First and, perhaps, on the whole, it is not unfair to say, foremost 
there is the well-known name of Herr Ossip Schubin, whose ‘ Asbein’ runs 
through the whole quarter. In addition to this we have in the April number 
alone two complete stories ‘ Am Klosterhof’ and ‘Irrlicht,’ with the respective 
signatures of Herr Kenrad Telmann and Herr Hans Hoffmann. May swells the 
list with ‘Solange’ by Frau Frieda Port, and ‘ Viotte’s Adagio’ which Herr 
Oskar Levertin has translated from the Swedish of M. von Bréndsted. Finally, 
Herr Hans Hoffmann re-appears in the third number with ‘ Sturmsegel.’— 
the other contributions several are continued through more than one part. 
Thus Herr Robert Dohme gives his architectural sketch, ‘Das englische Haus’ 
in three instalments. The author begins by drawing a dismal picture of the 
monotonous rows of dwelling-houses which he looks upon as the main charac- 
teristic of English towns, though he allows that on sanitary grounds and from 
the = of view of comfort, the ‘self-contained’ house may be preferable to 
the huge barracks of Berlin. All this, however, is by way of introduction. 
His real object is to describe some of the most noticeable of the mansions of the 
English aristocracy. Thus Longleat, Bramshill, Haddon Hall, Hatfield House, 
Blenheim, Coombe Warren, Carlyle House, amongst a long list of others, are 
sketched not only with pen but with pencil also. Herr Dohme shows a thorough 
knowledge of his subject, and though English readers may consider the series of 
a to be rather spun out, those for whom ke is more particularly writing will 

indebted to him for much that will be both new and interesting to them.— 
The chapters on birds, contributed by Herren A. and K. Miiller, will be found 
excellent reading. Their division of the subject is original. First of all they 

ive the natural history of the more familiar songsters to be met with in gardens. 
en they go out into the open fields. After that they wander by the banks 

of streams, and by the shores of ponds and lakes, and finally penetrate into the 
woods. In this manner they manage to convey a great deal of interesting infor- 
mation, the understanding of which is greatly helped by illustrations on almost 
every page.—For those whose tastes lie in the direction of ‘travels’ Herr Hans 
Poblig brings, in the April and May numbers, an excellent account of a journey 
from Bathoum to Persia by way of Tiflis and Erivan. The country and the 
inhabitants are brought vividly before the reader by the sketches which 
accompany the author’s well-written descriptions —In a similar contribution 
Herr Richard Garbe takes us to Ceylon. What with the hot season which is 
perfectly horrible, the rains which are worse, and the fever which brought him 
to death’s door, he seems to have had a lively time of it. However, in spite of 
all this, he managed to see most of what is-to be seen in the island, and his 
narrative, which is exceedingly well written, will amply repay perusal.—It is 
not soy because he himself returned unhurt from his wanderings over the 
—_ of Switzerland that Herr Johannes Flach has given the title ‘ Unge- 
’aédhrliche Gletscherwanderungen ’ to the paper which he contributes to the May 
number. His object has been to impress upon the reader the necessity for 
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certain precautions, such as, for example, the use of a rope, in all Alpine 
expeditions, and then to indicate the points which it is thus possible to visit 
with comparative, he almost goes to the length of asserting absolute, safety. 
Whatever the practical value of Herr Flach’s instructions may be. and it seems 
considerable, his article, arene d illustrated with excellent bits of Swiss 
scenery, is a capital piece of reading.—As giving an insight into the early train- 
ing of the German officer, Herr Ludwig Pietsch’s article, ‘Die preussische 
Haupt-Kadetten Anstalt zu Lichterfelde,’ is of some value.—Herr Moritz 
Brasch gives an appreciative sketch of the career of Professor Fechner, whose 
work, ‘ Psychophysik,’ published in 1860 was the foundation stone upon which 
a new system of philosophy was to rise. As defined by himself, this physical, 
or perhaps better, physiological peycholog is ‘the exact doctrine of the 
functional or dependent connection between y and soul, or, in more general 
terms, between the corporeal and the = the physical and psychological 
world.’ Professor Fechner died last November at the age of eighty-six. — 
Another long and honourable career, which, however, death has not yet closed, 
that of Professor von Sybel, the well-known historian, is taken by Herr Julius 
von Pflugk-Harttung as the subject of a very interesting paper. Sybel’s most 
important work is a history of the French Revolution. The first volume 
appeared in 1853, the last in 1880.—In the June number, Herr Ludwig Pietsch 
gives the first instalment of a descriptive sketch of Liibeck—Finally we have to 
notice a rather technical paper in which Herr Reuleaux forecasts certain changes 
which the application of atmospheric pressure to engineering is, in his opinion, 
destined to fins about in the immediate future. 


Dr Grips (March and April, 1888).—A a a ‘ Origin of Belief 
in the Resurrection of Christ,’ is treated by Loman e rejects the vision 
theory of Renan and others, only to resort to a still more unlikely one. For 
him all the New Testament writings, and especially the Pauline Epistles, are 
unhistorical, the latter dating from the second century, and written in the 
interests of Catholic Christianity. The origin of the resurrection belief is 
explained as being a concrete expression of the Church’s abandonment of the 
Jewish Messiah ideal, and the rise and triumphant introduction of Christian 
Universalism. The risen Christ is thus the personification of the new life in the 
Church after it broke with the fanatical patriotism and Jewish legalism which, 
according to Loman, were features of early Christianity. This theory is 
explained, and proofs are adduced at great length; but even granting Herr 
Loman’s rejection of records like Paul’s Epistles, hitherto supposed to have 
historical value, it is hard to see how in the short time available a widespread 
and deep-rooted belief like that in Christ’s resurrection should have originated 
in a supposed necessity for expressing symbolically the metamorphosis of the 
original Jewish Messiah's brotherhood into the cosmopolitan Christian Church. 
On this theory not only St. Paul, but Christ himself takes a comparatively sub- 
ordinate part in the origin of Christianity.—‘ Much Cry’ is the title of a paper 
in which a lately born rival, ‘ The New Gids,’ is held up to ridicule, —- 
not without justice, its se a being much in advance of the ormances 
of its contributors. —+{May).—In this number an article is devoted to Dr. F. C. 
Donders, the famous oculist and founder of an hospital for diseases of the eye 
at Utrecht, who has just attained his seventieth year, and consequently retires 
from his professional chair.—‘ Reminiscences of the Transvaal’ gives an inter- 
esting account of a prolonged stay there, too much mingled for our taste with 
reflections on English doings, past and present. The Boer farms and their 
inmates are graphically sketched, as‘more Dutch than the Dutch at home, and 
apparently if possible ruder. Prosperity, which is confidently prophesied for 


the Republic, seems to arrive slowly, since the writer speaks of many fine farms 
abandoned and allowed to go to ruin, and great tracts of fertile country quite 
neglected.—J. H. V. Kips, in a finely written paper—‘ Harmony and Symbol’ 
—treats of the esthetic, taking a Doric temple as an example, and conveying his 
ideas in the form of a dialogue carried on by a Greek poet, architect, &c.— 
Another paper has for subject the Samson myth. Samson has been con- 
sidered to be a solar hero ; his name is derived from the Hebrew word for ‘sun,’ 
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and the similarity of his locks to the sun’s beams, of the decay of his strength 
when shorn to the sun’s decay when no ae shooting out rays of light, and 
sinking to his rest, is obvious enough. Wellhausen, the last great Old Testa- 
ment critic, adopts this view of the Samson myth. Professor G. A. Wilken, 
however, brings forward a new theory of that myth, after the new anthropo- 
logical method in mythology, and casts about him for the primitive and savage 
notions or customs which the story of Samson may represent. A number of 
instances are collected from the folk-lore of various peoples in which the hair is 
regarded as the seat of a man’s strength. A giant has some gold or purple hairs 
on his head which cannot be pulled out without causing him to die, and various 
tribes consider that when their hair is cut their strength and manhood has 
departed. The belief is also brought into court, which many savages hold, that 
the soul cannot leave the body comfortably without some hole being made to let 
it out; and the cutting of the hair seems in some instances to have been a means 
to let the soul escape, as when the forelock of the victim was cut off in Roman 
sacrifices. Professor Wilken has brought together a t deal of material bear- 
ing more or less nearly on the view of Samson he wishes to set up; that he has 
fully accounted for it, we cannot assert, nor does he himself claim. , 


Tue THEoLOGIscH TIsDsCcHRIFT for May opens with along paper by M. de 
Bussy on the difference between the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
principle. The dualist doctrines of Catholicism, the double nature of man, the 
— realms of nature and spirit, the ordinary and the extraordinary 
righteousness, the separation between the Church and the world, are traced to 
their root in the Catholic view of what man spiritually and originally is, 
Protestantism, to be true to itself, should not hold this dualistic ition, but 
should regard man as a being of simple nature in process of development, the 
universe as all equally belonging to and holy, Church and world as merely 
different functions of one and the same organism. Protestantism, in fact, 
welcomes the doctrine of development which expresses in a scientific way the 
view of a religion which sees union and not division in the world ; to Catholicism 
that doctrine is radically opposed.—A paper on the relation of Jude to 2 Peter 
leads to no very definite result.—Professor Tiele writes on Ch. de la Saussaye’s 
new ‘History of Religion,’ in the main with high approval.—Professor Kuenen 
has two appreciative paragraphs on Sir W. Cox’s ‘ Life of Colenso.’ 


THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN (Viertes Heft, 1888).—The death a 
few weeks ago of Dr. Edward Riehm, who for twenty-four years has been one 
of the editors of this Zeitschrift, naturally gives occasion to Dr. Julius Késtlin, 
who has been so long associated with him in conducting this periodical, to record 
his high appreciation of his late colleague’s character, theological learning, and 
literary Ne ata It occupies, of course, the first place here, and, though brief, 
is a touching tribute to the memory of one of the most scholarly, and yet most 
modest, of Gomnan theologians. His place in the editorship has been taken by 
Dr. Emil Kautzsch.—Dr. T. Foster furnishes an interesting account of the 
theological views of Hilarius, Bishop of Poitiers. Hilarius was, if not the first, 
yet among the first, of the Western bishops who attempted to reduce the 
orthodox dogmas of the Christian Church to systematic form, and it was largely 
owing to his exposition and defence of them that they took so strong and 
permanent a hold on the Latin Church. Dr. Foster gives a brief analysis of 
these expositions, or rather of his whole theological system.—Dr. Otto Ritschl 
continues and concludes his ‘ Studien iiber Schleiermacher.’ He confines these 
studies, as we have already pointed out, to Schleirmacher’s ‘Reden iiber die 
Religion,’ and his object is to show that the philosophical views there set forth 
are not in reality hostiie to Christianity, but are due rather to an all-too-spiritual 
eonception of the nature and essence of the religion of Jesus.—The only work 
reviewed in this number is Dr. W. F. Gess’ ‘ Christi Person und Werk nach 
—— Selbstzeugniss und den Zeugnissen der Apostel.’ It is from the pen of 
Dx. F. Reiff. 


PREUSS(SCHE JAHRBUCHER (April, May).—Ecclesiastical history bulks largely 
in the first of this quarter’s numbers, A lengthy article, which it is sufficient 
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to mention, views and criticises Sohn's lately published work, ‘ Kirchen- 
geschichte im Grundriss.’ In addition to this, Herr Bruno Gebhardt contributes 
an interesting essay on Dietrich von Niehem. Even to students the name is not 
a familiar one, nor was he who bore it a man of high gifts. In the sketch here 
given of him he appears not, indeed, as a scholar of the first rank, though his 
knowledge is a pe considerable ; but his accounts of the countries with 
which he was acquainted give proof of more than average powers, both of 
observation and description. On the whole, his biography is a valuable help to 
the better understanding of the state of the Church in the fourteenth century. 
—lIn an article bearing the title, ‘ Ueber die Dichtersprache,’ Herr Bruchmann 
endeavours to show the difference between the language of ordinary prose and 
that of poetry by submitting the latter toa kind of microscopic examination 
which supplies him with materials for close on thirty pages of padding.— 
Finally, Herr Oskar Déring compares Goethe and Diderot’s theories of Panga 
ing.—In the May number the place of honour is given to a paper in which it is 
proposed that a national memorial should be erected to the pelea William, 
and that it should take the shape of a German Pantheon or Westminster 
Abbey.—The pages which Herr Reinhold Koser devotes to a rather common- 
place panegyric on the Elector Frederick William, the ‘Great Elector,’ as he is 
universally styled in Germany, are possibly not out of place, since they are 
intended as a mild celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of that 
sovereign’s death ; but that is the most that can be said for them.—Herr Emil 
Daniels has undertaken to write the history of Prince Alexander of Bulgaria’s 
campaign against the Servians, in 1885, and to show the causes which led to his 
unexpected success. This he does, it would a r, chiefly for the purpose of 
drawing the moral that the result of the Russo-Turkish war should not be taken 
as indicating the worth of the Russiam army.—A short paper, in which Herr 
Ivo Bruns takes a somewhat disparaging view of ancient satire, and a lon 

article, in which Dr. Heinrich Weber criticises Professor Paulsen’s ‘ History o 

Higher Education in Germany,’ make up the contents of the number. 


La RasseGna NazionatE (May 1).—The conclusion of the translation of 
C. Verbruggen’s ‘Social Equality,’ commences this number, and is followed by 
a long account of the Rossi I t Asylum at Schio.—C. Pozzoni writes on 
tributary justice and the income tax.—(May 16).—F. Persico, noticing a 
translation of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ by a Neapolitan writer, discusses 
Shakspeare’s intention in the comedy.—P. Prinan relates the story and works of 
Father Lodovic of Casorie, whose life, by the Archbishop of Capua, was published 
last year.—Follow more accounts of the National Association for the succour of 
Italian Catholic missionaries, and a short memoir of Cardinal Vladimir Czacki, 
secretary to Pio Nono, and Nuncio to France under the present Pope.—G. Salvago 
Raggi discusses the relations of Italy and other powers as regards the rights of 

shing. 


La RasseGNa NaZzIoNALE (June Ist).—G. Grabinski continues his papers on 
religious and Italian interests in Palestine and Syria, pointing out that the 
religious communities are useful in the East, because the monks, leading 
retired and contemplative lives, pass their time in study and good works, pro- 
pagating the Italian language in those remote regions, showing hospitality to 
pilgrims, scientific men, and other travellers, an ining the respect of the 
natives by their blameless conduct, the wisdom of their counsels, and the 
abundance of the alms which they dispense to all without distinction of faith.— 
G. P. Assarelli, in a paper on the Lotto in Italy, says that all the decrees, and 
edicts promulgated concerning it, have the sole aim to insure to the Government 
the greatest possible revenue, and foment the popular passion for gambling. The 
Government clings to the Lotto, because the people allow themselves to be 
— without a cry, always hoping in the future, in spite of repeated 

isappointments. Now that the political unity of Italy is a the Govern- 
ment should instead endeavour to emancipate the people from the chains of 
ignorance, superstition, and prejudice, as when “ww A have been taught to 
renounce their fatal passion for play. There is no doubt that a large portion of 
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that superstition and prejudice will vanish, and a real life begin for the nation. 
—A. i concludes his article on the balance of commerce and Senator 
Cambray-Digny.—A. Conti briefly notes the principal writings of the late Italian 
poet, G. Ganella.—(June 16th).—G. Grottanella commences a page of history 
relating to the burial in Rome of the Queen of Sweden, Cristine Alessandra.— 
Rather late, let us hope, comes a paper on cholera, and the rejudices relating 
to it in Sicily, from the pen of E. Cimbali.—A. Rosmini Serbati concludes his 
: mes rege of judicial and political plilosophy.’—R. Corniani contributes a few 
traveller’s notes on Barcelona and the exhibition, advising those who would see 
a fine exhibition not to go there, but those who desire to see an enchanting city, 
to go by all means.—C. Legré writes a critical study on Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
in which he endeavours to answer the question, why Schiller did not correct the 
faults in his work which he himself so clearly saw. 


ARcHIVIO Storico PER LE Province Napouitane (Year 13th, fasculus 1).— 
The most interesting paper in this number is one edited by B. Maresca, taken 
from the Belmonte MSS. It is a memoir now published for the first time, 
written by Amedeo Ricciardi, a Neapolitan advocate and patriot on the events 
that took place in Naples in 1799, and dedicated to Miss Helena Maria Williams, 
an English poetess, and writer of sentimental romances, who got mixed up in 
the French disturbances, and was imprisoned in 1788, but afterwards released. 
She made large use of the memoir in question in a book she published in 1801. 
The memoir was itself written in January 1800, according to the opinion of the 
editor of the 2. It is here published entire, and saliting as it does to the 
dark page of history ending with the execution of Admiral Carracciolo, cannot 
fail to be of interest to all who study the life of Nelson.—The second paper, by 
A. Gaudenti, describes the duration of Longobardian law in the southern 
provinces of Italy long after the northern provinces had adopted Roman law. 


La Nuova Anrotoera (May 1).—G. Chiarini, in an article entitled ‘ Woman 
in Shakespeare’s dramas and Dante’s poems,’ endeavours to show what the two 
greatest modern poets thought of woman, and in what spirit they artistically 
represented her. He points out the = and intimate variety and truth of the 
feminine figures which move in the Shakspearian dramas, and tries to impart to 
his readers his profound conviction that Dante, who wants Shakspeare’s variety 
but not his truth, is a no less great and marvellous dramatic writer than Shaks: 
himself.—Signora Lovatelli writes an interesting and learned article on the he 
of the ancients.—Signor Bonghi contributes a paper on ‘ William I.’, specially 
referring to the war with France and the early years of the late emperor’s reign. 
—F. Martini concludes his remarks on the national theatre in Italy, pointing 
out that Italians are rich in the faculty of observation, that first condition of a 
dramatic writer ; but at present there seems to prevail something which prevents 
the development of that faculty in a determinate form. Italy has scarcely 
passed through its national battles. When Italian life shall have assumed its 
own proper aspect ; when, from Susa to Mandoria, a common dialect is spoken, 
a national comedy will perhaps burst forth, the faithful image of new times and 
a new social state.—G. Lampugnani writes on the Railway question in Italy.— 
Rocco de Zerbi writes on the possible dictatorship in France.—(May 16).—-G. 
Mazzoni publishes some inedited sonnets by Vincenzo Monti, written in the poet’s 
youth.—J. Bertolini sends an interesting article on uis Torro Arsas’ book, 
‘Recollections of the Sicilian Revolution in 1848-1849.’—Taking the best books 
in German and English on the great composer Mendelssohn, for his guides, 
E Placci gives an account of his life and works, especially as related in his 
letters. —G. G. Maldini contributes an exhaustive article on the Adriatic, and 
the Italian maritime service.—The review of foreign literature speaks of Matthew 
Arnold’s death, and, while acknowledging that poet's worth, deprecates the 
exaggerated praise and the use of the word ‘ great 


La Nuova AnToLoata (June 1st).—Professor Panzacchi commemorates the 8th 
centenary of the University of Bologna in a short article, recalling its er 
in the = civilization to all other similar institutions, and noting wit 
satisfaction the representatives of learning from all parts of the world were 
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to assemble on that occasion. The writer, looking back on its obvious past, 
cannot, however, refrain from a doubt whether the boasted progress of science 
in late years has really been so great as its visible results lead us to suppose. — 
O. Baratieri, in a paper entitled ‘ Before the Abyssinians ’ gives yes oy Aa 
and strategical account of the country from Massana to Gthinda, and the move- 
ment of the Italian army previous to the disaster of Dogali.—Salvatore Farina 
commences a novellette ‘The Two Desiderios,’ the heroes being two orphans, 
educated in one of the public asylums at Milan, and who, from the circumstance 
of their both having the same name form a friendship. This they intended 
should be warm and sincere, though the difference of their characters leads us to 
opine that it will not prove lasting. Their name, signifying also desire, gives 
the second meaning to the title, emphasizing the boys’ greatest wishes, one to 
be rich, the other to learn drawing.—L. Palma discusses at length ‘The Reform 
of Local Administration in England,’ describing the system of self-government, 
which has hitherto been in the hands of the gentry or land-owners, and which 
it is now proposed to render more elective and thereby more democratic in 
character. The writer draws attention to the fact that the much used phrase, 
self-government, has a different meaning since the ing of the Reform Bill in 
1832 to what it bore previously, and describes how th provincial and commercial 
interests in regard to the administration of justice, popular instruction, sanitary 
measures and poor law, are not generally presided over by officers appointed by 
the Crown or Central Government, but all principally drawn from the influential 
and wealthy classes of the province or commune in question, only in a few 
isolated cases requiring the sanction of the Chancellor or Home Secretary. He 
compares the sheriff and justices of peace of the county to the Italians pre- 
fects, sous-prefects, councillors of the prefecture, and provincial deputations, 
with the important difference that they are not, like these latter, salaried 
Government officers, but honorary, which is only possible in a land where the 
governing class is one who, ing landed property, has a stake in the interests 
of the country, instead of =e guided by motives of personal ambition only. 
Having passed in review all the various offices discharged sd the Poor Law 
guardians, the Boards of Education, the Quarter Sessions and Unions, the writer 
prone to give an account of the modifications in the system proposed pea Mr. 

itchie’s Bill, which would leave the Local Boards of respective counties, elected 
by suffrage, to provide for many branches of the public service. The gravest 
question, he remarks, concerns the police force, which in London is directly in 
the hands of the Government, while in the counties it is managed by the justices 
of peace. He finally remarks on the fact that such all important reform, sub- 
stituting democracy for oligarchy, has been proposed at a time when the two 
great political parties in the country deny being actuated by any strong popular 
impulse, and that in this reform we may see the same facts repeated as in the 
Emancipation of the Catholics, the Abolition of the Corn Laws, and the Electoral 
Reform of 1867, namely, that some of the test reforms in England have been 
made by the Conservatives, which he explains by the fact that all unconsidered 
and immature reforms have always been strenuously es in England until 
they became inevitable, when the Conservatives have always understood that 
they must change what could no longer be maintained. He considers that the 
most difficult question relating to the Bill is the control of the rural police, which 
it would be difficult to place in the power of members of a Council chosen by 
popular suffrage, in its present wide extension. What most strikes the writer 
in comparing these projects with similar measures in maly ©, that it is proposed, 
not only to transfer the aforesaid branches of public works to local committees, 
but to leave to them also the duty of providing for their expense, which has 
hitherto devolved on the Central Government, a fact which points to such a 
satisfactory state of public finances, that Signor Palma concludes his article with 
asigh for the time to come when it will be oy for Italy to follow the 
example set.—A. Graf concludes his notice of the anchorites, ascetics and 
hermits—Professor Cennarini gives a short account of the poet Giacomo Yanella, 
a former contributor to the Nuova Antologia, whom he characterises as ra poet 
in open of the epoch of the Liberation of Italy, and compares him with \ irgil 
and Wordsworth.—P. Lioy contributes one of his papers on Alpine heights, 
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mingling personal reminiscences and observations with facts anent celebrated as- 
cents of the most difficult peaks.— The longest literary record is dedicated to 
Louisa Saredo’s Queen Anna of Savoy, an historical study.—There are also re- 
viewed a volume of novels by Singi Capuano, the ‘ Story of a Woman,’ a didactic 
novel by Ida Taccini, and some translations from German and English by Emilio 
Teja, among the translations from the English being Tennyson’s ‘Lenore,’ and vari- 
ous songs from Burns and Hood.—(June 16th). —In a little paper entitled ‘ Poetry 
cannot die,’ G. Chiarini considers the question whether poetry, in the present 
day, is alive or dead, and goes on to criticise two recent books on Italian poetry, 
the one by Enrico Panzacchi, ‘ New Lyrics,’ the other by Alessandro Arnaboldi, 
‘New Verses.’ The writer says that in Arnaboldi’s poems, life is a serious 
thing, and the office of the poet highly moral ; in the poetry of Panzacchi, the 
serious part of life has only a part, for life in his poems is to love, enjoy, 
and sing. Arnaboldi’s — is often grave, and thoughtful, while that 
of Panzacchi is always more happy, light, and musical.—The next article by 
General Maselli, makes part of a series of important studies, which will soon see 
the light in the form of a volume. The author, in the article in question, 
examines in a popular manner one of the most interesting forms of modern 
social life, under the title of ‘The life of the Regiment, observations and 
recollections.’ He tries to show that if, in the general staff, a limit must be 
imposed on emancipating tendencies which are excessive, in the regiment, on 
the other hand, it ought not to be permitted, that the individual liberty, which 
is the soul of military life and of modern tactics, should be gradually suppressed. 
The life of the superior officer, is, as has been shown, essentially different from 
the life of the regiment ; but as there are differences which cannot be destroyed, 
so there are some rules common to all the forms of military life which cannot 
be violated with impunity. If, in order to prepare a perfect general, it is 
necessary to develop, by a particular cognition of the functions of each 
arm, ‘the function of their co-ordination to a sole aim, pushed to the 
extent of embracing the entire mechanism of the total life of the army ; 
if to form a true man of command there must be the sentiment of obedi- 
ence united to that of his own personality, as respect for the attri- 
butions of both the superior and inferior, and the sentiment of solidarity 
enlarged so as to comprehend all the branches of the military family, it follows 
that, to obtain this general perfection, it would be as useful to pass from the 
general staff into military tactics, as vice versa. Therefore it would be useful 
that, when the superior authority meets with a superior officer in whom, after 
long and daily experience is found clearly the stuff for a future general, he 
should be proposed to pass into the general staff, into which he ought to be 
admitted without school diplomas and casual examinations.—Farina’s tale ‘ The 
two Desiderios,’ written in his life-like manner, is concluded, and is more a 
sketch than a story.—Signor Bonghi writes an interesting article on the Italian 
Exhibition in London, and mentions some of the defects of Italian commerce 
and art. Speaking of the wine question, which he says is very complex, he 
wishes that all who are interested in it would study it in London. If Italy, he 
says, produced celebrated wines before Gaul produced any, wines should not 
now be made in Italy for palates that are used to French wines. The mixture 
which commercial relations with France now prevent being made between 
Italian and French wines, the Italians ought to be able to make with their own. 
English capital exists in abundance, and he believes that it is not adverse to 
carry to Italy’s aid in this question. —E. Mancini writes on electric phenomena. 
—G. G. Maldini, discussing the maritime defences of Italy, says that all Euro- 
pean States being pre-occupied as to their defensive condition, and decided to 
ag themselves for every possible contingency, Italy ought to do the same. 

e Italian navy is in an encouraging state, but it is necessary that all means 
should be adopted to push on the minor naval works now in progress. The 
defences near the coast should be provided with all the necessary materials, and 
these sent to localities where they would be serviceable, the coast being very 
extended, and not provided with sufficient fortifications, which is the weak 
point of Italian defence. Those points which are already fortified, should have 
this complete armament as if in time of war. It would also be good if the 
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Ministers of War and Marine would abstain from making public anything that 
they are doing to improve the national defence, which can be done well without 
altering in the least the financial condition of the State. 


La Revista ConTEMPORANEA.—In the number for May 1, the Italian theatrical 
question is discussed in an article by G. Roberts on ‘The first years of the Royal 
Sardinian Company.’—There follows a translated story, a paper by Malamani 
on the Archives of the Austrian censorship, the concluding paper on Swift by 
A. Forte Randi; the last instalment of R. Cust’s articles on the races and 
languages of Oceania ; and a continuation of the inedited papers of Giusseppina 
Guacci-Nobile, by P. Papa.—The review of English literature mentions with 
praise Colonel Maurice’s ‘ Balance of military power in Europe.’ The writer, 
speaking of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Makers of Venice,’ says that the iy seo treating 
of the Venetian painters are not so satisfactory as those on the heroes of the 
Republic. The authoress, he says, never seems to have felt in Venice the 
irresistible impression of the magic of colouring, which distinguishes the Venetian 
school, not only from the Florentine, but from all others in the world. Mrs. 
Oliphant’s ‘The Second Son’ is also mentioned. Then the review goes on to 
give an account of the principal English Reviews and Magazines, saying that, 
in fortunate England, the political journals and literary reviews do not, as in 
Italy, kill all books, but on the contrary cause the latter to multiply. 


Arcuivio Storico ITat1ana.—In the second issue for 1888, D. Bertolini pub- 
lishes, with notes, the statutes of the city of Conradin in 1349.—Pallani writes on 
the new questions relating to Savonarola and his times.—L, Zini continues his 
‘Memoirs of the Duc de Broglie.’ 








